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PROPOSED  RE-ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 

And  the  Re-establishment  of  Local  Clubs. 

We  have  been  requested  to  suggest  once  again  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  iu  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  our  State,  and  especially  in  those  depart- 
ments "which  relate  to  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
pursuits,  the  beneficial  influence  that  might  be  ex- 
erted by  the  reorganization  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  its  affiliated  local  clubs.  The 
desire,  Ave  are  sure,  is  very  generally  felt  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  this  matter.  The  changes 
brought  about  by  the  war  havef  unsettled  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  things  in  the  rufal  districts,  and  our 
people  are  now,  as  it  were,  groping  in  the  dark  in 
search  of  a  supply  of  labour  upon  which  they  can 
thoroughly  depend,  and  a  system  of  farming  which 
shall  prove  remunerative,  in  spite  of  the  high  price 
of  labour  and  heavy  taxes. 

The  community  of  interest  existing  between  the 
people  of  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  requires 
that  there  should  be  frequent  interchanges  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  m.itters  so  important  to  their  wel- 
fare. But  little,  at  the  best,  can  be  accomplished  by 
individual  exertion,  whilst  much  may  be  done  by 
unity  of  effort.  There  must  be  some  nucleus  around 
which  our  farmers  and  planters  and  vegetable  gar- 
deners, our  florists  and  horticulturists,  our  stock 
raisers  and  agricultural  machinists  and  implement 
makers  can  gather,  and  that  nucleus  can  best  be 
found  in  a  well  organized  State  society.  But  that  So- 
ciety, unless  it  establishes  intimate  relations  with  a 
large  number  of  local  clubs  interspersed  throughout 
the  various  counties  and  is  cordially  sustained  by  the 
latter,  would  be  almost  powerless  for  good.  Only 
a  clear  view  of  the  actual  situation  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained and  diverse  views  discussed  and  harmonized. 
Everybody  knows  that  we  are  passing  through  a 
crisis.  Our  former  labour  system  has  been  uprooted 
from  its  foundations.  Inherited  service  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  number  of  field  hands  or  of  laborers 
disposed  to  accept  fair  wages  for  faithful  work,  has  \ 


been  greatly  diminished.  Many  of  them  who  were 
trained  to  agricultural  pursuits  have  wandered  off 
to  the  large  cities  in  search  of  lighter  work  and  a 
more  desultory  mode  of  occupation.  Many  landed 
proprietors  lost  heavily  of  their  means  during  the 
late  troubles,  and  not  a  few  are  now  in  such  reduced 
circumstances  that  they  stand  sadly  in  need  of  good 
counsel  and  words  of  encouragement.  Shall  they 
sell,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  the  lands  that  is  yet  left  to 
them  and  migrate  elsewhere  ?  Shall  they  sell  a  part 
as  a  means  of  immediate  relief,  and  struggle  on  with 
the  remainder  in  the  hope  of  eventually  finding  in 
the  increased  value  of  their  property  some  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  they  have  sustained  and  the 
cares  that  have  beset  them?  These  are  questions 
that  are  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  were  well  if 
they  could  be  properly  answered.  We  feel  that  ev- 
ery man  should  stand  by  his  State  and  await  with 
such  patience  as  he  can  command  and  with  such  en- 
durance as  he  is  capable  of  exercising,  the  return  of 
better  days  and  that  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
which  it  is  the  proper  province  of  a  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  to  promote  and  of  the  affiliated  clubs 
to  practically  illustrate.  We  are  satisfied  that  emi- 
gration to  the  north-west  is  about  to  slacken  off  and 
that  it  only  needs  now  to  draw  the  attention  of  new 
comers  to  the  superior  advantages  for  permanent  set- 
tlement, presented  by  the  older  States  of  the  Union, 
to  induce  them  to  remain  among  us. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  extent  of  country  lying 
between  the  northern  boundaries  of  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota and  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
enormous  current  of  future  population,  except  for 
mining  purposes,  cannot  readily  be  made  to  extend 
either  westwardly  or  north-westwardly  beyond  the 
limits  of  those  States.  The  great  plains  are  almost 
treeless  and  waterless  ;  and  however  fertile  the  soil 
may  be,  these  are  deprivations  for  which  even  the 
most  energetic  and  self-reliant  of  settlers,  can  find 
no  adequate  compensation.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  soil  of  the  Middle  States,  and  we  speak  particu- 
larly of  Maryland,  even  where  it  has  been  partially 
exhausted  by  too  frequent  cropping  and  slovenly 
cultivation,  is  susceptible  of  being  restored  to  a  high 
degree  of  fertility ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  steam 
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lines  from  the  port  of  Baltimore  to  Europe,  has  al- 
ready begun  to  turn  the  current  of  emigration  in 
this  direction,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  proper 
means  should  not  be  taken  to  induce  the  immigrants 
to  remain  among  us.  The  State  has  sought  by  estab- 
lishing an  agency  to  promote  this  desirable  result ; 
but  much  more  in  this  and  other  matters  could  be 
effected  under  the  auspices  of  a  State  Agricultural 
Society,  sustained  by  Clubs  in  the  Counties. 

THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND— 

Renovation  of  Sandy  Soils. 

In  days  not  long  past,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land was  the  very  seat  of  hospitality,  and  its  people 
were  noted  for  the  delight  which  they  took  in  the 
constant  interchange  of  social  amenities.  There  was 
generous  living,  a  perfect  round  of  visits,  open 
houses  to  all  comers  who  were  accredited  by  friends 
or  neighbors,  and  a  lavish  display  of  kind-hearted- 
ness, combined  with  a  prodigality  of  expense,  which 
thought  more  of  the  enjoyment  of  to-day  than  of  the 
consequences  in  the  future.  There  never  lived  a  peo- 
ple more  completely  disposed  to  make  every  body 
feel  at  home  among  them,  or  more  unselfish  in  their 
desire  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  their  guests. — 
They  possess  many  of  these  characteristics  yet,  and 
if  the  troubles  that  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  the 
losses  they  have  sustained,  have  made  them  less  free 
handed  than  of  old,  it  is  because  the  unusual  restric- 
tion of  their  means  has  forced  them  to  take  a  more 
serious  view  of  life,  and  to  do  many  things  for  them- 
selves which  formerly  were  done  for  them  by  others. 

Under  the  old-  pleasant,  but  reckless  way  of  doing 
things,  the  planters  living  on  their  patrimonial  acres 
and  surrounded  by  more  servants  than  they  could 
profitably  employ,  were  careless  as  to  their  expenses, 
and  also,  but  too  frequently,  careless  in  regard  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  their  estates.  What  won- 
der is  it  then,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  many 
of  those  Estates  became  less  productive  year  after 
year,  until  the  profits  derived  from  them  fell  far 
short  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  family  ?  Yet  by 
selling  a  piece  here,  by  opening  up  a  piece  of  virgin 
soil  there,  by  cutting  a  few  acres  of  wood  and  send- 
ing it  to  market,  they  managed,  somehow  or  other, 
to  get  along  without  making  much  effort  at  retrench- 
ment, and  without  modifying,  to  any  great  extent, 
their  customary  habits.  But  the  lands  grew  poorer, 
and  the  war,  and  the  changes  which  it  brought  about, 
left  many  of  the  warm-hearted  planters  wrecked  and 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  properties  that  were  once 
a  magnificent  inheritance,  but  which  had  become 
wasted  and  impoverished  by  inattention  and  careless 
living.  It  has  now  grown  to  be  a  matter  of  impe- 
rious necessity,  that  they  shall  set  themselves  ener- 
getically to  work  to  retrieve  their  shattered  fortunes 
as  best  they  may.    Their  true  policy,  where  the  es- 


tates are  large,  is  to  sell  off  a  portion  of  them,  and  to 
thoroughly  improve  the  remainder;  but  nothing  ex- 
cept the  most  urgent  necessity  should  induce  them  to 
part  Avith  an  acre  of  their  lands,  unless  at  a  price 
which  would  justify  the  alienation.  Rather  than  re- 
sort to  this,  it  would  be  far  better  to  tenant  out  the 
portion  not  required,  under  an  improving  lease, 
binding  the  tenant  by  stringCBt  regulations  to  per- 
form faithfully  his  part  of  the  contract;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  making  the  terms  so  liberal  as  to  warrant 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  man,  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  a  benefit  from  his  labours,  in  a  ratio  cor- 
responding to  the  annually  increasing  value  of  the 
land  he  has  undertaken  to  improve. 

"We  do  not  think  there  are  lands  anywhere  that 
can  be  more  cheaply  improved,  than  those  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  our  State,  and  especially  those  that 
lie  contiguous  to  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  or  to  the 
many  navigable  rivers  that  constitute  its  tributaries. 
The  lighter  loams  and  sandy  soils  can  be  cultivated 
at  one-third  the  expense  of  the  heavier  clays  of  other 
sections.  The  subsoil  is,  in  many  instances,  of  a 
close  compact  texture,  which  needs  only  to  be  broken 
up  and  intermingled  with  the  surface  soil  to  create, 
at  once,  a  marked  change  in  its  productiveness. 

Kelp  or  sea  weed  is  frequently  to  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  along  the  Bay  shore,  and  there  are 
also  to  be  found,  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula, 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  marl,  and  of  oyster  shells, 
yielding  a  mild  but  excellent  quality  of  lime  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  and  admirably  adapted  for  com- 
posts. Besides  these,  there  are  marshes  from  which 
any  amount  of  fertile  mud  and  coarse  vegetable  fibre 
can  be  drawn.  Here  then  we  have  sea-Aveed  con- 
taining usually  much  nitrogen,  and  also  rich  in  pot- 
ash ;  marl,  in  which  some  potash  is  not  unfrequently 
found,  shells  broken  down  and  comminuted  by  the 
action  of  centuries  and  furnishing  lime  and  an  ap- 
preciable traces  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  finally,  salt 
or  fresh  water  marshes,  rich  in  all  those  elements 
that,  when  rendered  soluble  by  fermentation  in  com- 
posts, will  restore  any  soil,  however  exhausted,  to  a 
condition  of  fertility.  All  these  materials  are,  more- 
over, those  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lighter  kinds  of  lands,  and  if  they  are  judi- 
ciously composted,  and  liberally  applied,  will  be 
found  singularly  effective  under  a  proper  system  of 
cultivation.  Fifty  two-horse  loads  of  marsh  mud 
and  pealty  fibre,  composted  with  marl,  or  lime  and 
sea  weed,  and  with  a  few  loads  of  barn-yard  manure 
added  to  hasten  fermentation,  would  be  ample  for  an 
acre  of  land,  and  would  cause  the  most  barren  of 
sandy  fields  to  yield  ample  crops  for  a  series  of  years. 
As  the  labor  of  collecting  the  materials  for  this  com- 
post would  naturally  be  performed  in  the  winter  sea- 
son when  there  is  little  to  do  on  the  farm,  the  cost 
would  be  comparatively  trifling,  and  not  unfre- 
quently water  carriage  would  lessen  it  considerably. 
Will  not  our  friends  think  over  these  suggestions  ? 
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OFarin  Work  for  June. 


The  work  now  to  be  done  on  the  farm  consists 
mainly  of  routine.  The  after  culture  of  corn  and  po- 
tatoes has  to  be  attended  to  ;  some  minor  crops  have 
yet  to  be  put  in, -and  whilst  further  south  the  harvest 
has  fairly  commenced,  with  us  in  this  latitude  it  is  I 
the  period  of  preparation  for  this  important  event. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  many  things  to  be  done  j 
now,  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  entailing  i 
serious  additional  labour  at  the  time  when  the  great  ; 
press  of  harvest  work  commences.    With  us  here,  j 
now  that  the  wages  of  labor  range  so  high,  system-  | 
atic  and  methodical  arrangements  have  become  of ; 
unusual  importance.     The  economy  of  farming  | 
must  be  consulted  in  every  possible  way,  and  when- 
ever  a  field  hand  can  be  dispensed  with  by  the  in-  ' 
troduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  change  ! 
should  be  promptly  and  resolutely  made.    The  great  j 
secret  of  successful  farming  is  to  adapt  means  to  \ 
ends,  and  to  hire  no  more  labor  than  can  be  steadily 
and  usefully  employed.    In  the  agricultural  schools 
of  Germany,  the  education  is  so  thorough  that  the 
number  of  horses,  carts,  wagons  and  farm  imple-  : 
ments  required  to  cultivate  a  farm,  with  the  least  ] 
possible  expenditure  of  money,  is  carefully  stud- 
ied, and  the  amount  of  work  which  a  good  farm 
hand  should  accomplish,  within  a  given  time,  has  \ 
been  established  by  fixed  rules,  which  are  the  con-  ; 
densed  results  of  repeated  investigations.   The  qual-  ! 
ities  of  the  different  kinds  of  manures  and  fertilizers, 
and  the  soils  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. also 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.    We,  on 
the  other  hand,  turn  our  only  Agricultural  College 
into  a  boarding  house.    But  we  pass  from  this  pain- 
ful subject  to  the  work  which  claims  attention.  i 
The  Cultivation  of  Corn.  ! 

It  is  a  common  saying  on  the  Eastern  Shore  that  ^ 
anybody  can  raise  corn,  and  really,  on  the  light  j 
sandy  soils  of  the  peninsula,  the  mere  working  of 
corn  is  an  easy  matter,  and  generally  speaking,  that 
process  is  diligently  attended  to.  But  although  the 
plough  and  cultivator  are  admirable  auxiliaries  to 
the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  may  in 
some  respects  be  said  to  be  of  most  essential  service, 
something  more  than  a  mere  stirring  of  the  earth 
is  required.  No  corn  crop  can  flourish,  it  is  true, 
even  on  rich  soils,  under  slovenly  culture.  Neither 
will  the  very  best  of  culture  secure  a  large  yield 
whenever  the  constituents  that  go  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  are  either  defective  or  are  abso- 
lutely wanting.  Worn  out  soils,  however  tho- 
roughly they  may  be  worked,  cannot  be  made  to 


produce  a  good  crop,  any  more  than  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter, 
could  be  expected  to  fatten  a  man.  If  we  desire  to 
put  flesh  on  an  animal,  we  must  feed  him  high,  and 
tend  him  well,  and  the  same  law  obtains  with  re- 
spect to  plants  and  flowers.  Of  all  the  cereals,  corn 
is  at  once  the  sturdiest  grower  and  most  rapacious 
feeder.  Unlike  wheat  it  never  suffers  from  over 
stimulation,  but  will  take  all  that  can  be  given  to  it 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  capacity  to  convert  it, 
and  will  amply  repay  the  liberality  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  most  careful  and  persistent  culture.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  there  are  manures  that  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  leaf  and  stem  at  the  expense 
of  the  seed,  and  that  there  are  other  manures  that 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  prodaction  of  seed. 
The  first  are  those  that  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
nitrogenous,  the  second  are  those  which  are  largely 
composed  of  ,the  phosphates,  of  potash,  and  the  al- 
kalies generally.  A  judicious  admixture  of  the  two 
kinds  of  manure  constitute  the  best  fertilizer  for 
corn.  As  a  rule,  where  farm  stock  has  been  well  fed, 
a  combination  of  horse,  cow  and  hog  manure  will 
contain  all  the  elements  required  ;  or  failing  in  any 
one  of  these,  those  that  are  wanting  may  be  sup- 
plied by  composts.  The  successful  production  of 
large  corn  crops,  therefore,  not  only  requires  careful 
cultivation,  but  a  rich  soil.  It  must  have  the  food 
on  which  it  subsists,  and  it  must  also  have  that  per- 
fect tillage  which  renders  the  food  soluble,  keeps 
the  soil  open  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  allows 
the  net  work  of  fibrous  roots  to  spread  out  readily 
in  every  direction  in  search  of  appropriate  nutri- 
ment; and  those  who  recognize  these  facts  well 
know  how  much  the  yield  of  the  corn  crop  depends 
upon  their  proper  practical  application. 

Sugar  Beet  and  Mangold  Wurtzel. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  see  these  valuable 
roots  brought  into  more  general  cultivation  for  the 
use  of  farm  stock  in  the  winter  season.  They  re- 
quire a  rich  soil,  deep  ploughing  and  careful  cul- 
tivation, but  their  value  to  mix  with  dry  fodder 
cannot  well  be  overrated.  The  main  crop  should 
have  been  planted  last  month,  but  it  is  not  even 
now  too  late,  if  the  seeding  is  done  early  in  the 
month.  For  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  the  management  of  the  seed,  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  the  customary  after  culture, 
we  refer  to  the  Farmer  for  May. 

Ruta  Baga  Turnips. 

Select  early  in  June,  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  if 
it  is  to  be  had.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  of 
a  close  compact  texture,  plough  and  cross  plough, 
and  harrow  and  roll  until  i^t  is  as  completely  pul- 
verized as  possible.  In  any  event,  make  the  ground 
rich,  and  put  it  into  the  best  available  condition. — 
If  it  need  help,  give  it  from  fifteen  to  twenty  two- 
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horse  cart  loads  of  well  rotted  barnyard  manure  to 
the  acre.  Where  this  quantity  of  manure  cannot 
be  spared,  either  of  the  following  mixtures  may  be 
substituted. 

1st — 10  loads  of  well-rotted  manure,  2  bushels  of 
refuse  salt,  1  bushel  of  plaster. 

2nd — 300  lbs.  of  phosphatic  guano,  or  some  other 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  a  liberal  supply  of 
phosphates,  2  bushels  of  refuse  salt,  10  bushels  of 
wood  ashes,  1  bushel  of  plaster. 

3rd — 8  bushels  of  bone  dust,  2  bushels  of  refuse 
salt,  5  bushels  of  ashes  and  1  bushel  of  plas^ter. 

In  the  fertilizing  compounds  given  above,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  salt  congtitutes  in  every  instance 
one  of  the  ingredients.  Experiments  carefully  con- 
ducted of  late  years,  have  proven  that  on  this  par- 
ticular class  of  root  crops,  salt  exerts  the  same  bene- 
ficial influence  that  plaster  does  on  clover  ;  and  al- 
though it  is  not  found  by  analysis  in  the  roots  them- 
Belves,  it  is  always  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  the  tops 
and  leaves.  This  fact  poiuts  to  the  use  of  sea  ore 
and  marl,  in  compost?,  where  they  are  to  be  had, 
and  where  root  crops  are  to  be  seeded. 

Preparation  of  the  Drills. — Lay  off  the  furrows 
not  less  than  two  feet  apart;  distribute  along  them 
the  manure  or  apply  liberally  either  of  the  com- 
posts already  mentioned.  Ridge  up  by  throwing 
the  furrows  together  as  in  covering  potatoes ;  flatten 
down  the  crown  of  the  rows  with  the  back  of  a 
rake  or  a  light  roller,  and  then  draw  drills  lightly 
along  the  centre  of  the  flattened  surface  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  in  which  distribute  the  seed  spar- 
ingly- 

Distance  of  the  Plants. — As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
in  rough  leaf,  thin  them  out  to  stand  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  keep  them  free  of  weeds  and  hoe 
lightly  about  ihem. 

After  Culture. — Keep  the  rows  clean  and  stir 
the  soil  of  the  intervals  freely  with  the  cultivator, 
using  the  hoe  and  hand  among  the  plants  to  clean 
out  the  weeds. 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre.— One  and  a  quarter 
pound  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  be  ample. 

Broadcast  Corn— Miilef. 

If  the  hay  crop  threatens  to  be  short  sow  broad- 
cast corn  or  millet.  We  have  already  treated  of 
this  subject  in  the  Farmer  for  May  and  would,  there- 
fore simply  remark  that  the  soil  for  these  crops  I 
should  be  made  rich  and  should  undergo  a  thorough 
preparatory  tillage  The  earlier  both  or  either  of 
them  are  gotten  in  during  the  month,  the  better 
will  be  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 

Cutting  Grasses  and  Clover  for  Hay. 

AH  the  grasses,  and  the  rule  holds  equally  good 
with  clover,  should  be  cut  whilst  in  blossom — cut 
the  clover  when  about  half  the  heads  have  turned 
brown  and  the  grasses  whtn  the  blossoms  are  about 
to  fall. 


SALTING  STOCK. 

Stock  should  always  be  regularly  salted.  Eock 
salt  or  a  mixture  of  oyster  shell  lime,  ashes  and  salt, 
should  be  easy  of  access  to  all  kinds  of  farm  ani- 
mals. For  sheep,  tar  the  bottom  of  a  trough  and 
sprinkle  salt  freely  over  the  tar — repeat  this  fre- 
quently. 

\        '  BUCKWHEAT, 

A  couple  of  acres  of  buckwheat  may  be  judi- 
ciously put  in  during  this  month.  If  the  soil  is  not 
rich,  top  dress  each  acre  with  the  following  com- 
pound : 

10  bushels  of  bone  dust.  10  bushels  of  wood 
ashes — mix  and  spread  ;  or  else  apply  200  lbs.  of 
phosphatic  guano. 

Quantify  of  Seed  per  Acre. — Sow  broadcast  three 
pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre, 

WET  LANDS, 

June  will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  desirable  month 
for  draining  wet  lands.  The  labor  rs  not  s&  severe 
as  during  the  hot  days  of  Jaly  and  August,  and 
the  danger  from  malaria  is  avoided. 

PLANTING  FALL  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  for  winter  use  should  have  been  planted 
early  last  month.  If  the  work  was  not  then  done, 
get  them  planted  as  early  as  possible.  For  direc- 
tions see  Farmer  for  February  and  March. 


Manure  for  the  Improvement  or  Grass  Lands. — 
1.  Lime  Compost — "This,"  says  Professor  Tanner, 
in  bis  essay  on  the  "Management  of  Grass  Lands,''' 
in  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Journal,  "rs 
of  great  value,  and  will  be  found  especially  useful 
when  the  land  is  mossy To  make  this  compost,, 
the  Professor  states  that  the  scouring  of  ditches, 
road  scrapings,  weeds,  sods,  bog  earth,  and,  in  fact, 
any  vegetable  matter  not  suitable  for  the  farm-yard 
manure-heap  should  be  collected,  and  intermixed 
with  lime  fresh  from  the  kilns,  and  partially  slaked 
with  water.  The  proportion  of  lime  to  the  vege- 
table matter,  should  be  one  cart-load  to  three  of  the 
refuse  matter,  if  peculiarly  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
if  poor,  the  proportion  of  reluse  to  the  lime  may  be 
increased  from  three  to  nine  cart-loads.  The  mixed 
heap  n)ay  rest  for  four  or  six  months,  then  be  turned 
over  and  well  mixed,  this  being  repeated  a  month 
before  using  it.  It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
thirtv  loads  per  acre,  at  the  commencement  of 
spring,  and  after  being  spread,  the  land  should  be 
dragged,  rolled  and  bush-harrowed. 

2.  Wood  or  Coal  ashes  are  valuable  for  bringing 
up  a  close  plant  of  clover, 

3.  Done-dust  applied  at  the  rale  of  one  ton  per 
acre  in  the  autumn. 

4.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  of  high  value  aa  a 
manure  for  grass  land. 

5.  Guano.     6.  NUrate  of  Soda. 
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We  have  no  preliminary  remarks  to  make  for 
June  with  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
garden  during  the  month,  as  all  the  labours  of  pre- 
paration have  long  ceased,  and  the  principal  atten- 
tion is  called,  either  to  the  after  culture  of  the 
growing  crops,  or  to  the  seeding  of  others  of  a  similar 
kind  for  succession.  The  suggestions  therefore  that 
we  have  to  offer  are  as  follows  : 

Melons,  Cantelenpes,  ^-c. — Be  careful  to  keep  these 
free  of  weeds,  and  water  them  abundantly  in  dry 
weather. 

Bunch  Beans. — In  the  early  part  of  the  month 

sow  bunch  beans  for  succession,  and  stir  the  earth 
f  > 

frequently  about  the  plants  that  are  already  matur- 
ing. 

Garden  Peas  — Drill  in  a  few  rows  of  the  marrow 
fat  variety  every  ten  days  for  a  succession,  taking 
care  at  this  season  to  select,  for  this  purpose,  the 
shadiest  portion  of  the  garden. 

Setting  out  Cabbage  Plants. — In  setting  out  Cab- 
bage plants,  choose  a  moist  or  rainy  day.  In  prick- 
ing the  plants  from  the  seed  bed  dip  their  roots  in  a 
mixture  of  soot,  sulphur  and  ashes — or  of  pure  cow 
manure  reduced  by  water  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  gruel.  "Water  the  plants  every  other  day  af- 
ter sunset,  until  they  get  well  established.  Give 
them  an  occasional  watering  with  soap-suds,  and 
stir  the  earth  frequently,  to  loosen  the  soil  and  to 
keep  down  the  weeds. 

Cucumbers  and  Cymblins, — Keep  these  clean  and 
water  them  freely  after  sunset  in  dry  seasons. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Draw  the  earth  carefully  around 
the  hills,  taking  especial  care  noito  injure  the  vines, 
laying  the  latter  out  regularly  after  the  stirring  of 
the  soil  has  been  completed.  In  dry  weather  water 
freely  and  frequently. 

Cauliflowers . — When  the  early  cauliflowers  com- 
mence to  make  their  heads,  break  the  leaves  care- 
fully down  over  them  to  protect  them  from  the  sun 
and  rain.  Plants  of  a  younger  growth  should  have 
the  soil  kept  well  stirred  about  them,  and  should  re- 
ceive liberal  supplies  of  water.  In  Setting  out 
young  plants  take  especial  care  to  moisten  their 
roots  as  recommended  for  cabbage,  and  choose  moist 
or  cloudy  weather  for  the  work.  In  planting,  wa- 
ter well  and  continue  to  do  so  frequently  in  seasons 
of  drought. 

Sowing  Cabbage  S9ed. — Sow  seeds  of  the  early 
sorts  to  raise  plants  to  be  set  out  for  early  fall  use. 

Broccoli. — Set  out  such  Broccoli  plants  as  may  be 
of  sufficient  size,  and  treat  them  as  recommended 
for  cauliflowers. 

Celery. — Celery  plants  may  now  be  planted  out 
in  the  trenches  where  they  are  to  be  cultivated  until 
sufficiently  large  for  table  use. 


Asparagus  Beds. — Keep  these  clean  of  weeds,  and 
also  attend  carefully  to  the  seedlings  intended  for 
planting  out  next  spring. 

Leeks. — These  may  now  be  set  out. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  the  larger  plants  from  the  seed 
bed  and  sow  an  additional  supply  of  seed. 

Small  Salading .—Seed  of  small  salading  may  now 
be  sown,  to  be  continued  at  intervals  of  a  week  for 
succession  crops. 

Carolina  and  Lima  Beans. — Earth  up  the  Carolina 
and  Lima  beans,  and  see  that  the  poles  are  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground.  Keep  the  soil  of  the  hills  and 
in  the  intervals  loose  and  cut  out  all  weeds. 

Radishes. — Sow  salmon  radish  seed. 

Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Beets. — Attend  to  these. — 
Thin  out  vvlaerever  it  may  be  necessary,  stir  the  soil 
occasionally,  and  hand  weed  about  the  growing 
plants. 

Onions. — Keep  the  soil  loose  about  the  bulbs,  but 
take  care  not  to  cover  them.  If  the  onions  show  a 
disposition  to  go  to  seed,  bend  the  tops  carefully 
over,  and  reverse  them  again  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  days. 

Early  Turnips .^Fve^SLve  a  bed  for  these  and  sow 
seed. 

Salsify. — Thin  out  the  salsify  plants  so  as  to  stand 
four  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  keep  the  soil  loose 
and  free  of  weeds. 

Endive. — If  the  endive  plants  are  large  enough, 
prick  them  out  from  the  seed  bed  in  rainy  weather 
and  plant  them  in  a  bed  previously  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

Okra. — Thin  out  these.  Weed  them  with  hoe  and 
hand  and  draw  earth  about  them.  In  setting  out 
okra  plants  always  choose  a  moist,  deep  and  mod- 
erately rich  soil. 

Tomatoes  and  Egg  Plants. — Set  out  tomatoes  and 
egg  plants,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  "Wa- 
ter ihem  freely  at  the  time  of  planting  and  shade 
them  carefully  for  a  few  days  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Red  Peppers. — About  the  middle  of  the  month 
i  set  out  red  pepper  plants  of  various  kinds  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  twelve  inches  asun- 
der in  the, rows. 

Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs. — These  may  now  be 
planted  out,  although  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  done  it  earlier.  Choose  rainy  weather  for  tlais 
purpose,  and  water  very  freely  after  sunset  in  sea- 
sons of  drought. 

Gathering  Herbs. — All  kinds  of  herbs  for  drying 
or  distillation  should  be  gathered  just  when  they 
I  they  come  into  bloom. 


The  Cabbage  Fly. — Sprinkle  your  bed  of  plants, 
as  soon  as  up,  with  plaster  or  ashes.  Apply  when 
the  dew  is  on. 
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IMPORTED  N"ORMAN  HORSES. 

"We  announce  the  arrival  in  Baltimore,  on  May  12th  last, 
of  five  pure  bred  Norman  horses,  imported  direct  from  France, 
for  Slaughter  W.  Ficklin,  Esq.,  of  Charlottesville,  Albe- 
marle County,  Va. — consisting  of  tliree  mares  and  two  stal- 
lions— four  of  them  belonging  to  Mr.  Ficklin,  and  one  of  the 
mares  to  Capt.  J.  Thom,  of  the  same  State,  now  in  Paris,  and 
who  selected  the  lot.  They  are  noble  looking  animals.  The 
stallions,  one  of  which  is  only  three  years  old,  are  sixteen 
hands  high,  and  weighs  about  1,305  pounds;  the  mares  weigh- 
ing from  1,250  to  1,260  pounds  each.  The  four  imported  by 
Mr.  Ficklin  cost  him  over  $3000.  The  citizens  of  Virginia 
are  under  great  obligations  to  this  gentleman  for  his  public 
spiritedness,  in  incurring  this  heavy  outlay  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  stock  of  horses  with  this  breed,  which  are 
so  admirably  adapted  to  their  present  need.  It  is  the  owner's 
intention,  at  the  proper  time,  to  cross  this  blood  with  his 
famous  Black  Hawk — a  drawing  of  which  w«  published  in  our 
April  number  of  the  "Farmer" — believing  it  will  produce  a 
superior  race  of  road  and  farm  horses. 

When  Mr.  Ficklin  vij«ited  France,  his  attention  was  called 
to  these  Norman  horses  by  witnessing  their  performances,  both 
in  the  stage  coaches  and  on  the  farm,  and  was  favorably  im- 
pi'essed  with  their  great  strength,  hardiness  and  endurance, 
coupled  with  sufficient  activity  for  all  these  purposes.  He 
informs  us  that  he  has  seen  a  team  of  three  horses  hitched  to 
the  huge  cumbersome  French  diligence,  which  with  its  lug- 
gage and  passengers,  would  weigh,  he  should  think,  a  ton  for 
each  horse,  drag  it  with  apparent  ease,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
to  ten  miles  an  hour. 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  farmers  and  others 
of  Virginia,  to  Mr.  Ficklin's  purchase,  as  well  calculated  to 
get  a  superior  breed  of  hardy,  strong,  docile  draft  horses  and 
roadsters,  qualities  which  are,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to 
come,  BO  greatly  needed  in  that  State. 


We  have  in  Maryland,  now  in  service,  the  superior  Perche- 
ron  Stallion  "The  Little  Corporal,"  now  six  years  old,  owned 
by'J.  Howard  McHenrt,  Esq.,  of  Pikesville,  Baltimore  Co. 
He  was  sired  by  Duke  of  Normandy,  imported  by  Samuel 
Holman,  Esq  ,  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1851;  dam  Snow- 
drop, imported  for  J-  H.  McHenry  in  1853,  by  the  late  Col. 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
bought  for  himself  several  horses  of  the  same  breed,  which 
are  now  owned  by  his  son,  Charles  Carroll,  Esq.,  of  Howard, 
and  who  are  now  being  served  in  that  section  of  our  State. 


OKIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NOEMAN  HORSES. 


PERCHERON 


In  the  first  place,  then,  Le  Perche  is  a  district  of  that 
portion  of  France  which  was  formerly  known  as  Norman- 
dy, in  which  the  breed  of  the  Norman  horses  has  been 
most  highly  cultivated,  and  exists  in  its  most  perfect  form 
and  improved  condition.  Indeed,  by  some  means  some- 
what anomalous,  and  at  variance  with  the  general  expe- 
rience and  principles  of  breeding,  this  breed,  which  must 
in  its  origin  have  been  a  cross,  has,  in  the  process  ol  many 
ages,  become  a  family  perfect  in  itself,  capable  of  trans- 
mitting its  qualities  and  reproducing  itself,  like  to  like, 
without  any  loss  of  energies  or  characteristics  by  breeding 
mares  and  stallions  of  the  same  race  together.  The  re- 
markable purity  of  the  race  is  attested  by  the  certainty 
with  which  the  stallions  tr.insm^  to  their  progeny,  begot- 
ten on  mares  of  a  ditferent  race,  their  own  characteristics, 
and  the  high  degree  in  which  tlie  offspring  of  the  mares, 
bred  to  horses  of  superior  class,  retain  the  better  qualities 
of  their  dams.  For  it  appears  to  be  a  certain  rule  in  breed- 
ing, that  the  purer  the  blood,  and  the  higher  the  vital 
energy  and  vigor  of  either  parent,  in  the  greater  degree 
does  tl  at  parent  transmit  its  properties  to  the  young — al- 
though, as  before  insisted  upon,  the  certain  transmissions 
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of  the  larger  portion  of  those  energies  is  always  on  the  stal- 
lion's side,  and  it  is  only  in  the  longer  retention  of  an  in- 
ferior proportion  of  her  qualities  by  the  progeny  that  the 
better  blood  of  the  dam  can  be  traced  when  bred  to  an  in- 
ferior sire.  When  bred  to  a  purer  blooded  stallion  than 
herself,  the  more  pure  blood  the  mare  herselfiiias  the  more 
strongly  will  her  own  marks  descend  to  her  progeny,  and 
the  less  will  they  be  altered  or  modified  by  those  of  the 
sire. 

Now,  the  Percheron  Norman  are  clearly  a  pure  race  per 
se  ;  we  tio  not  mean  by  the  words,  a  thorough-bred  racer 
but  a  race  capable  of  producing  and  reproducing  themselves 
ad  infinitum,  unaltered,  and  without  deterioration  of  quali- 
ties, by  breeding  like  sires  to  like  dams,  without  infusion 
of  any  other  blood,  just  as  is  done  by  Durham,  Ayrshire, 
or  Alderney  cattle,  by  setters,  pointers,  greyhounds,  and, 
in  a  word,  by  any  and  all  animals  of  distinct  and  perfect 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  only  remarkable  thing 
in  this  case  is,  that  such  should  be  the  facts,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  Percheron  Normans,  being  originally— 
as  they  are  beyond  a  doubt— the  produce  of  a  cross,  all 
though  a  most  remote  cross  in  point  of  time.  The  original 
Norman  horse  now  nearly  extinct,  which  was  the  war-horse 
of  the  iron-clad  chivalry  of  the  earliest  ages— of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  is  thus  accurate- 
ly described  by  the  importer  of  the  Percherons  into  New 
Jersey  :  "They  average,"  he  says,  and  we  are  personally 
cognizant  of  his  accuracy,  "  full  sixteen  hands  in  height, 
with  head  short,  thick;  wide  and  hollow  between  the  eyei-, 
jaws  heavy  ;  ears  short,  and  pointed  well  forward ;  neck 
very  short  and  thick ;  mane  heavy ;  shoulder  well  inclined 
backward  ;  back  extremely  short ;  rump  steep  ;  quarters 
very  broad  ;  chest  wide  and  deep  ;  tendons  large  ;  muscles 
excessively  developed ;  legs  short,  perticularly  from  the 
knee  and  hock  to  the  fetlock,  and  thence  to  the  coronet, 
which  is  covered  with  long  hair,  covei-ing  half  the  hoof; 
much  hair  on  the  legs."  It  was  soon  found  even  while 
complete  armor  was  in  use,  that  these  enormous,  bony 
Normans,  which  are  still  though  deteriorated,  the  ordinary 
heavy  draught  horses  of  France,  had  not  sufficient  speed  to 
render  the  cavalry  charge  effective,  or  sufficient  blood  to 
give  spirit  adequate  to  the  endurance  of  long-continued 
toil.  The  Andalusian  horse,  which  in  its  highest  form, 
was  a  pure  barb  of  Morocco,  imported  into  Spain  by  the 
Saracen  Moors  under  Tarik,  who  has  left  his  name  to  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  its  secondary  form,  a  half-bred 
horse,  between  tne  African  barbs  and  the  old  Spanish  horse 
which  had  long  before  received  a  large  tincture  ol  Oriental 
blood  from  the  Numidian  chargers  of  the  Carthagenians, 
who  so  long  occupied  that  country,  proved,  in  its  unmixed 
state,  too  light  for  the  enormous  weight  of  a  caparisoned 
man-at-arms,  or,  if  occasionally  equal  to  that  weight,  too 
costly  to  be  within  the  means  of  any  but  crowned  heads. 
"  The  bone  and  muscle,  "  observes  the  same  writer  we  have 
before  quoted,  "and  much  of  the  form  of  the  Percheron, 
come  from  this  horse"— that  is,  from  the  old  Norman  war- 
horse  previously  described ;  "  and  he  gets  his  spirit  and  ac- 
tion from  the  Andalusian.  Docility  comes  from  both  sides. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, the  supply  of  Arabian  stallions  was  cut  off,  and 
since  that  time,  in  the  Perche  district  of  Normandy,  their 
progeny  has,  doubtless,  been  bred  in  and  in ;  hence  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  breed,  and  the  disposition. to 
impart  their  form  to  their  progeny  beyond  any  breed  of 
domestic  animals  within  my  knowledge.  Another  circum- 
stance which,  I  think,  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  good 
qnalities  of  these  horses,  is  the  fact  of  their  males  being 
kept  entire ;  a  gelding  is,  I  believe,  unknown  among  the 


rural  horses  of  France.  You  may  be  startled  at  this  notion 
of  mine,  but,  if  you  reflect  a  moment,  you  must  perceive 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things— so  contrary  to  our  practice 
and  that  of  the  English— the  farmer  will  always  breed  from 
the  best  horse,  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
because  the  horse  has  been  broken  to  harness,  and  his  quali- 
ties  known,  before  he  could  command  business  as  a  stal- 
lion." ********* 
^Now,  the  points  of  the  peculiar  breed  known  as  the  Per- 
cheron Normans  are  these  :  First,  they  are  considerable 
taller  than  the  Canadian  horses,  among  which,  it  is  believed, 
the  Percheron  blood  is  still  to  be  found,  though  degen- 
erated in  stature  from  cold,  exposure,  and  ill-usage.  Their 
standard  is  probably  from  fouiteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen  and 
a  half  hands,  the  latter  height,  however,  being  as  much 
above  the  average,  perhaps,  as  sixteen  hands  is  above  that 
of  ordinary  horses.  Secondly,  they  are  very  short  in  the 
saddle-place,  and  comparatively  long  below  ;  they  are  well 
ribbed-up  and  round-barreled,  instead  of  having  the  flat 
sides  and  sway  backs  which  are  the  most  defective  points 
of  many  of  the  Canadians  ;  they  have  not  the  heavy  head 
and  extremely  short,  thick  neck  of  the  old  Norman  horse, 
and  many  of  his  descendants  on  this  side  of  the  ocean ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  the  head  short,  with  the  genuine 
Arabian  breadth  of  brow  and  hollow  of  the  profile  between 
the  eyes  and  nostrils,  which  is  often  called  the  basin  face  ; 
nor  are  their  heads  thicker,  especially  at  the  setting-on 
place,  nor  the  necks,  which  are  well  arched  and  sufficient- 
ly long,  heavier  or  more  massive  than  corresponds  well 
with  the  general  stoutness  of  their  frame.  Their  legs  are 
particularly  short  from  the  knees  and  hocks  downward  ; 
nor,  though  heavily  haired,  have  they  such  shaggy  fetlocks 
and  feet  as  the  larger  Normans  or  Canadians,  while  they 
have  the  unyielding,  iron-like  sinews  and  feet,  apparently 
unconscious  of  disease,  for  which  the  latter  race  are  famous. 
— Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 


French  Universal  Exposition  for  1867,  in  Paris. 

This  affair  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  dis- 
plays ever  held  in  the  world.  The  arrangements  projected 
are  of  the  most  gigantic  character — the  Palace  erecting  for 
the  Exposition  is  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  will  af- 
ford ample  accommodation  for  exhibitors  from  every  na- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  -Artists,  Manufacturers,  &c.,  of  the 
United  States,  will  fill  their  allotted  space  with  their 
choicest  productions — to  show  the  world  the  progress  of 
"Young  America."  The  Exposition  will  open  April  1st, 
and  close  October  31,  1867.  The  Provisional  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  are  :— John  Bigelow,  Esq.,  (Uni- 
ted States  Minister  at  Paris,)  Special  Agent  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Exposition.  N.  M.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  Special 
Commissioner,  (care  United  States  Legation,  Paris,  France) 
Mons.  J.  F.  Loubat,  of  Paris,  Honorary  Commissioner.  All 
communications  on  the  subject  of  the  Exhibition,  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Beckwith. 


"Griffin  Thi-weekly  Star."— We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  to  this  popular 
and  ably  conducted  Tri-weekly,  published  and  edit;ed  by 
Logan,  Fitch  &  Co.,  at  Griffin,  Geo.  As  an  advertising 
medium,  to  reach  the  people  of  that  beautiful  section  of 
country,  it  offers  strong  inducements.  Subscription  $5 
per  annum.  Terms  of  Advertising:— Per  square  of  ten 
LINES  (or  less)  for  each  insertion  for  a  less  time  than  two 
weeks,  §1.00  for  each  insertion;  one  square  2  weeks  $5.00; 
one  square  3  weeks  $7.00;  one  square  one  month  $8.50. 
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Shell  vs.  Stone  Lime— Market  Gardening. 

East  New  Market,  Dorchester,  Co.,  Md.  ") 
April  25th,  1866.  f 

Editors  Maryland  Farmer : 

Will  you  be  kind  enoiigl:  to  answer  the  following 
throufih  the  columns  of  your  valuable  "  Former 
I  ask  the  favor,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  state  whether  shell 
lime  will  answer  in  the  stead  of  stone,  on  light 
sandy  soils?  Will  it  benefit  the  soil  to  use  it  the 
same  as  stone  lime?  if  so,  what  would  be  an  aver- 
age dressing  tor  old  and  worn-out  lands  of  the 
above  quality  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  stone  and  shell  lime?  and  if  so, 
what? 

Since  the  war  stone  lime  has  advanced  so  much 
that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  farmers.  We  used 
to  get  it  for  14  to  16  cents  per  bushel,  (quick  lime,) 
it  is  now  held  at  32  to  35  cents  per  bushel  ;  while 
we  can  get  good  shell  lime  for  10  cents,  at  the  most. 
If  shell  lime  will  answer,  as  a  dressing,  for  our 
Eastern  Shore  lands,  it  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to 
our  farming  interest. 

Another  question  and  I  am  done.  Would  it  jus- 
tify a  farmer  to  pay  a  trucker  or  gardener — say  $400 
per  annum — to  start  and  superintend  a  market  farm 
within  easy  reach  of  a  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of 
steamers  to  Baltimore?  I  propose  to  have  a  regular 
market  or  vegetable  farm. 

If  you  can  oblige  a  subscriber  and  a  well-wisher 
of  your  journal  in  this  matter,  you  will  confer  a 
great  favor  to  the  individual  and  the  community. 

*-  J  am  happy  to  say  that  your  able  journal, 

"  The  Maryland  Farmer,''  is  making  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  admirers  in  this  county. 

A  N  S  W  E  *R  . 

Lime  made  from  oyster  shells  is  the  very  best  lime 
you  can  use  on  light  lands,  and  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent farmers  who  give  shell  lime  the  preference 
over  stone  lime,  under  any  condition  of  circum- 
stances. On  very  heavy  soils,  requiring  a  strong 
caustic  lime  to  break  down  the  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  such  a  soil  contains,  and  to  render  soluble 
its  inert  constituents,  we  should  choose,  neverthe- 
less, the  stone  lime.  But  in  every  other  kind  of 
soil,  oyster  shell  lime  may  unquestionably  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  point  of  purity  the  shell 
lime  takes  rank  with  the  purest  of  limestones.  It 
makes  what  is  called  "a  fat,  rich  lime,"  slakes 
rapidly,  and  in  the  act  of  slaking,  more  than  dou- 
bles in  bulk. 

Again.  Stone  lime  is  often  imperfectly  burned, 
and  where  coal  is  employed  to  calcine  it,  the  lime 
is  less  valuable,  certainly  to  builders,  and  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  agriculturists  also.  Very  frequently  stone 
lime  is  not  so  good  as  shell  lime,  for  the  reason  that 
i  t  contains  an  excess  of  magnesia.  On  the  other 
hand,  shell  lime,  though  a  milder  form  of  the  car- 
bonate, contains  not  less  than  two  per  cent,  on  an 
average  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  this  alone,  in  our 


opinion,  would  give  it  a  marked  superiority  over 
the  lime  produced  from  limestone.  If  cur  corres- 
pondent can  get  an  ample  supply  of  shell  lime,  at 
low  prices,  he  need  want  nothing  better;  and  if  the 
choice  were  to  be  had  between  stone  lime  and  shell 
lime,  at  the  same  price,  we  should  advise  him,  on 
such  soils  as  he  speaks  of,  to  prefer  the  shell  lime. — 
Fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  unslaked  shells  are  quite 
sufficient  as  a  first  dressing,  although  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  use  a  hundred  bushels,  if  the  soil  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter. 

And  now  for  the  next  question.  You  ask  if  it 
would  justify  a  farmer  to  pay  a  "Trucker"  or 
Gardener  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  start  and 
superintend  a  market  farm  on  tide-water  and  with- 
in easy  reach  of  a  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of 
steamers  to  Baltimore.  The  reply  to  that  question 
obviously  depends  on  circumstances.  Those  market 
gardens  are  usually  the  most  profitable  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  a  large  city,  where  ample  supplies  of  ma- 
nure can  be  bad  at  all  seasons  and  at  a  light  ex- 
pense for  carriage.  If  you  intend  to  go  heartily 
into  the  business  of  market  gardening,  and  to  raise 
all  kinds  ot  vegetables,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  manure  beavi'y  and  frequently.  All  mar- 
ket gardens,  to  pay  well,  must  be  made  and  must 
be  kept  rich,  otherwise  they  will  not  succeed.  In 
two  respects  you  are  well  situated  lor  the  purpose. 
You  have  easy  water  carriage,  and  your  vegetables 
would  mature  a  week,  or  pei  haps  two  weeks  earlier 
than  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore.  But 
your  facilities  for  obtaining  ample  supplies  of  ma- 
nures would,  we  fear,  be  limited,  and  the  cost  of 
conveyance  from  Baltimore,  including  street  cartage, 
would  be  very  great.  If  it  were  possible  for  you  to 
combine  dairy  farming  with  market  gardening,  you 
might,  and  doubtless  would  do,  much  better,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  manure  required  would  then  be 
made  on  the  place,  and  you  could  supplement  it  by 
making  composts  of  marsh  m:ick  and  sea  weed  and 
vegetable  fibre  of  all  kinds.  But  to  combine  farm- 
ing with  market  gardening  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral rule.  You  must  nuike  one  or  the  other  a  spe- 
ciality. If  you  cannot  do  this,  the  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  turn  your  attention  to  ihe  cullivaiion  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  fruits,  both  large  and  small.  For 
these  there  is  always  now  an  excellent  n)arket  and 
generally  speaking  at  prices  which  will  pay  the  care- 
ful grower  well. 


FOR  THK  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

FAKMER'S   GARDEN  S.~N  o  .  2. 

Location. — Much  often  depends  upon  the  location 
or  lay  of  the  land,  in  the  value  of  a  good  gardi.n  ; 
the  best  lay  is  available  only  in  comparatively  few 
instances,  but  when  so,  a  gentle  descent  toward  the 
south  is  to  be  prelerred.  Such  descent  gives  plants 
an  opportunity  of  thawintr,  or  recovering  in  the 
air,  before  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  them, 
should  a  spring  frost  "occur.  A  protection  from 
northerly  winds  by  hills  or  woods,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence ofthese  by  ahigh  tight  hoard  fence  or  wall ; 
thus  situated  and  protected  it  will  be  several  days 
I  earlier  than  otherwise.  It  should  also  be  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house,  as  being  more  conve- 
nient of  access  to  the  housekeeper,  who  will  often 
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find  it  inconvenient  to  go  far.  Being  near,  man}- 
leisure  moments,  which  would  be  otherwise  lost,^ 
may  be  spent  in  the  care  of  it.  A  suitable  fence 
should  enclose  it  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
stock,  fowls,  etc.  Fowls,  if  allowed  the  -range  of 
the  garden,  are  often  the  source  of  great  annoyance  ; 
their  ready  instinct  teaches  them  to  seek  for  worms, 
insects,  etc.,  in  the  freshly  stirred  soil,  and  in  so 
doing  often  destroy  the  uewly-made  bed,  or  young 
plants.  The  spaces  alongside  the  fence  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  blackberries,  raspberries,  currants,  toma- 
tos  and  other  climbers,  which  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  fruit,  and  shelter  for  tender  plants.  A  path 
to  separate  these  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
garden,  and  from  which  they  may  be  cultivated, 
will  tend  to  prevent  them  from  spreading. 

Soil. — The  best  soil  tor  the  garden  is  a  sandy 
loam,  having  but  just  enough  sand  to  prevent  pack- 
ing down  bard  or  baking  after  heavy  rains,  free 
from  stones,  etc.,  containing  sufficient  vegetable 
moid  to  give  it  a  dark  color ;  such  a  soil  absorbs  the 
beat  of  the  sun  more  than  a  light  colored  one,  and 
is  warmer  ;  yet  in  a  good  garden  a  variety  of  soil  is 
desirable,  and  if  it  can  be  so  managed  as  to  embrace 
a  high  and  dry  soil,  and  that  which  is  lower  and 
more  moist,  it  will  be  of  advantage.  Some  early 
vegetables  require  a  warm  dry  location,  while  those 
that  come  later  in  the  season  thrive  besi  in  a  more 
moist  soil.  A  good  and  always  dry  path,  leading 
from  the  house  to  the  garden,  is  desirable,  and  may 
be  bordered  with  flowers,  shrubs,  etc  ,  which  will 
often  attract  the  feet  of  visitors,  as  well  as  ihe  in-  j 
mates  of  the  house  thitherward.  Few,  if  any,  farms 
in  the  country  but  what  atford  a  spot  which,  if  not 
possessmg  all  these  qualities,  may  be  converted  into 
a  good  garden,  and  made  to  produce  all  the  varie-  | 
ties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  adapted  to  the  climate  ;  I 
some  will  require  more  labor  and  skill  to  bring  them  ! 
to  a  proper  state  than  others. 

Soils  serve  as  a  oasis  on  which  plants  may  fix 
their  roots  and  sustain  themselves  in  position  ;  they 
supply  food  to  the  vegetables  at  every  period  of 
their  growth,  and  also  as  the  media  in  which  plant- 
food  is  prepared  for  the  growing  plants.  It  is  im- 
portant that  it  afford  sufficient  moisture  to  the  roots, 
and  admits  the  air  to  penetrate  freely.  It  should 
also  contain  all  the  mineral  ingredients  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  plants  ;  if  any  are  wanting  they 
must  be  supplied  by  mixing  in  other  soils  and  ma- 
nures. A  gravel,  sand,  or  heavy  clay,  may  be  ame-  . 
liorated  by  drainage  and  mixture,  to  -a  loam  that 
will  meet  all  the  wants  of  common  plants.  Depth 
of  soil  is  requisite  to  succe^ful  gardening,  especial- 
ly in  producing  good  root  crops-  The  subsoil  should 
be  porous  enough  to  permit  the  water  to  pass 
through  it  readily,  if  not  so  naturally,  made  so  by 
underdraining  and  subsoiling  or  trenching,  but  not 
60  open  as  to  allow  of  the  fertility  of  the  surface-soil 
to  Isach  through  it.  Thin  soils  require  more  fer- 
tilizing and  more  thorough  working  than  those  of 
greater  depth.  A  gradual  deepening  with  the 
plow  or  spade  will  eventually  remedy  its  produc- 
tiveness, wiih  care  in  cropping  and  manuring. — 
Those  having  bnt  little  laud  to  devote  to  a  garden 
should  dig  deep,  underdrain  deep,  manure  freely  and 
cultivate  thoroughly.  By  thus  doing  a  person  may 
secure,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  garden  plot  that  will 
give  him  full  scope  to  raise  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables needed  by  a  family  for  its  own  use. 

GlARDINIEftE. 


Money  is  a  good  Servaut,  but  a  dangerous  Master. 


FOR  THK  MAHYLAND  FARMER. 

Lands  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia. 

Why  is  it  that  the  lands  of  Eastern  Virginia  and 
especially  of  the  Northern  Neck  are  not  more  sought 
by  men  of  the  North,  who  desire  to  invest  their 
surplus  gains ?  Money  is  redundant  and  no  in- 
vestment could  be  safer  or  more  remunerative.  We 
are  told  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  afraid  to 
come  to  Virginia.  Afraid  of  what  ?  Do  they  take 
us  for  savages?  The  people  of  Virginia  are  not  a 
vindictive  race,  but  are  as  generous  as  they  are 
brave.  They  have  fought  the  fight  out,  and  "over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers  and  resources"  they 
acknowledge  their  defeat,  and  submit,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  resignation  and  such  cheerfulness  as 
they  can  command,  to  the  result. 

People  of  the  North,  who  desire  to  settle  among 
us  and  come  in  the  proper  spirit,  may  be  assured  of 
being  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  For  set- 
tlement, there  is  no  region  possessing  more  advan- 
tages than  the  Northern  Neck.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  of  that  warm  and  friable  nature,  which 
makes  it  a  natural  garden  spot.  It  produces  with 
little  labor  all  the  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
every  variety,  and  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  is  con- 
venient to  all  the  great  cities,  abounds  in  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  salt  waters,  has  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  marine  manures,  and  is  readily  improved  by 
modern  fertilizers.  Timber  is  abundant  and  by  the 
use  of  steam  saw  mills,  cottages  and  other  farm 
buildings  may  be  constructed  at  very  little  cost. — 
Lands  possessing  all  these  advantages  both  in  the 
forest  andcn  the  rivers,  invite  the  settler  at  prices, 
though  higher  than  before  the  war,  yet  vastly  below 
their  intrinsic  value.  Persons  desiring  information 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this  region,  are  refer- 
red to  the  volumes  of  the  Farmer's  Register  and 
American  Farmer. 

An  Old  Farmer. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va. 


FOR  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

FULTON  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Messrs  Editors  : — As  a  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten and  spoken  about  the  application  of  steam  to 
machinery,  give  me  leave  to  say  that  the  first  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  drive  machinery,  was  made  by 
Eobert  Fulton  and  a  man  named  Rumsey,  on  the 
Potomac  River,  at  Shepherdstown,  Jefferson  county, 
Virginia.  Fulton  was  the  inventor,  and  Rumsey, 
the  boat  builder,  assisted  him  "to  apply  it  in  pro- 
pelling the  boat — a  long  or  keel  boat.  The  steam 
was  applied  on  the  setting  pole  principle,  or  inverted 
tea-kettle,  with  the  spout  running  into  the  water, 
and  in  this  simple  manner  the  boat  was  propelled 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour. 

Just  before  this  cruel  war,  the  original  boiler 
and  apparatus  were  lying  in  Mr.  Hanes'  cellar,  at 
Shepherdstown,  where  it  was  placed  by  Fulton  &; 
Rumsey  after  their  successful  experirrent,  and  I  un- 
derstand it  was  the  intention  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia to  send  it  to  the  U.  S.  Patent  OflBce,  to  show 
the  improvement  in  steam  machinery,  just  as  Frank- 
lin's Printing  Press  compares  with  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  that  line.  There  are  gentlemen 
living  in  Jefferson  county  at  this  time,  who  can 
corroborate  my  statement.  Mr.  John  Rokenbaugh 
and  Jacob  Hanss  assisted  Fulton  in  the  blacksmith 
department.  M.  Garrett. 

Washington,  May  5th,  1866. 
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GRASSES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  C.  W.  HOWARD,  KINGSTON,  GEO.  ♦ 

The  following  we  extract  from  a  very  valuable  Essay  on 
the  subject,  from  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1860. 

What  are  tlie  Grasses  suited  to  the  Southern 
States  ? 

Failures  are  often  as  instructive  as  successes.  To 
save  labor  and  expense  to  others,  a  statement  will 
be  made  of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  in 
prrasses  and  forage  plants,  made  at  Spring  Bank 
Farm. 

This  farm  is  situated  near  Kingston,  Cass  county, 
Georgia.  It  is  in  what  is  called  the  blue  limestone 
formation.  The  soil  is  stiff,  red  clay,  having  in  it 
a  very  small  quantity  of  sand.  Except  the  bottom 
land,  it  has  been  manured  where  most  of  the  experi- 
ments have  been  made.  Latitude  between  34  and 
35  degrees. 

FORAGE  PliANTS. 

1.  Sainfoin. — From  the  great  value  of  this  plant 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
prove  an  acquisition  to  Southern  agriculture.  Seeds 
have  been  sowed  on  this  farm,  obtained  from  Eng- 
land, France  and  Naples.  They  have  been  sowed, 
at  intervals  of  time,  on  upland  and  low  ground,  on 
manured  and  unmanured  land,  on  limed  and  un- 
limed  land,  and  in  no  instance  with  success.  The 
plants  have  lived,  but  their  existence  has  been  a 
sickly  and  useless  one. 

2.  Burnet  or  Pimpernel.— Thxs  plant  does  not 
grow  here  high  enough  to  mow.  It  is  green  all 
winter,  being  scarcely  touched  by  ouf  severest 
frosts.  It  is  not  liked  by  srock  during  the  summer, 
but  is  readily  eaten  during  the  winter.  It  is  worthy 
of  more  extended  trial  than  has  been  given  it  here. 
It  grows  in  tufts  or  bunches  ;  its  blood-red  blossoms 
with  their  peculiar  round  form,  (from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  "Sanguisorba,")  render  it  an  orna- 
mental plant. 

3.  Lupine. — This  was  another  plant  from  the 
South  of  Europe,  from  which  much  was  expected. — 
The  plant  has  grown  vigorously  here,  but  soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  beans  it  was  attacked  by 
an  insect,  which  touched  nothing  else,  and  destroy- 
ed it.  A  similar  insect  has  followed  several  other 
experiments  with  this  plant  in  Georgia.  Besides 
being  subject  to  this  casualty,  it  is  an  annual  which 
diminishes  its  value  even  where  it  can  be  success- 
fully grown. 

4.  Vetch. — Experiments  have  been  made  with 
both  the  English  summer  and  winter  vetch.  The}' 
have  grown  very  well,  but  do  not  produce  as  much 
as  the  better  sort  of  our  field  peas.  These  are  also 
annual.  There  is  a  native  vetchling  which  is  pro- 
pagated with  ease,  which  comes  earlier  than  any 
other  forage  plant  except  lucerne.  This  is  an  in- 
significant plant  on  poor  land,  but  on  rich  land 
grows  more  than  knee-high  and  makes  a  fine  hay. 
Its  best  use  is  to  be  sown  with  winter  grasses  for 
pasture ;  after  once  being  sowed,  resowing  is  not 
necessary  unless  it  be  grazed  too  severely.  It  is 
now  becoming  generally  difi'used  over  this  farm. 

5.  Scabious. — This  is  a  forage  plant  much  valued 
at  the  cantons  of  the  Cevennes.  Besides  being  nu- 
tritious, it  is  believed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal 
properties  for  live  stock.  It  is  known  in  our  flower 
gardens  under  the  popular  name  of  "  Mourning 
Bride."  It  has  not  been  found  here  to  stand  graz- 
ing, and  does  not  answer  for  hay. 


6.  Chicory. — Arthur  Young  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  this  plant:  "  I  never  see  this  plant," 
says  he,  "this  excellent  plant,  without  congratu- 
fating  myself  for  having  travelled  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  and  spreading  useful  knowledge."  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  introduction  of  this  forage  plant 
into  England,  if  a  man  had  done  nothing  else  dur- 
ing his  life,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  vain.  In  the  Southern  States  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  promise  equal  benefits.  It  grows 
with  vigor;  stock  are  fond  of  it  when  cut  and 
thrown  to  them.  But  it  is  propagated  too  slowly, 
and  requires  too  much  culture  for  the  present  state 
of  Southern  agriculture.  Such  at  least  is  the  con- 
clusion based  upon  the  experiments  made  with  it 
upon  this  farm. 

7.  French  Crimson  Clover. — This  is  a  beautiful 
annual  when  in  blossom,  resembling  a  field  of  large 
ripe  strawberries.  On  rich  land  it  thrives  well  dur- 
ing winter  and  spring,  and  affords  early  and  valu- 
able pasture.  As  a  fertilizer,  it  would  be  valuable 
sown  with  wheat  on  land  already  in  good  heart.— 
The  seeds  differ  from  the  common  red  clover  in 
being  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  down,  which  enables 
them  to  be  diffused  by  the  wind. 

8.  Neapolitan  Clover.  —  This  species  closely  re- 
sembles the  preceding.  Both  the  plant  and  the 
seeds  are  somewhat  larger.  It  is  also  an  annual, 
and  its  value  is  diminished  on  this  account. 

9.  Spurry . — This  plant,  which  has  been  called 
the  "  clover  of  sandy  lands, "  has  been  unsuccess- 
fully tried  at  this  place.  Tlie  growth  was  meagre 
and  valueless.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  thrive 
on  lands  containing  more  sand. 

10.  3Ielilot. — Two  species  of  melilot  have  been  ex- 
perimented upon  ;  one  an  annual  having  yellow 
blossoms,  the  seeds  of  which  were  obtained  on  the 
Battery  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  grows  luxuriantly 
here,  but  is,rejected  by  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  The 
other  kind,  with  white  blossoms,  is  a  biennial, 
growing  on  rich  land  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  it  is 
also  rejected  by  stock.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
this  foreign  plant  was  in  use  by  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians before  this  country  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  whites.  It  was  valued  by  the  Indians  as  a 
fragrant  ingredient  in  a  salve  in  much  repute  among 
thera. 

11.  Narrow-Leaved  Plantain. — This  plant  is  re- 
garded as  a  pest  at  the  North.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  valued,  particularly  in  York- 
shire, where  it  passes  under  the  name  of  ribwort. — 
Almost  all  the  clover  seed  brought  to  the  Southern 
States  from  the  North,  contain  seeds  of  the  plantain. 
It  will  live  at  the  Southron  the  poorest  land,  but 
is  valuable  only  on  good  land.  If  not  grazed 
during  the  summer  it  will  afford  a  considerable 
amount  of  winter  food.  Cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
eat  it  in  winter  with  avidity.  Hogs  are  not  fond  of 
it.  It  is  a  useful  constituent  of  a  winter  pasture  at. 
the  South,  and  its  growth  is  therefore  encour<iged 
on  this  farm. 

12.  White  Clover. — This  is  an  invaluable  plant  in 
Southern  agriculture.  It  springs  naturally  in  al- 
most every  place  on  which  ashes  have  been  thrown, 
and  which  have  been  left  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  cultivation.  Its  benefits  are  not  generally 
known,  because  the  spots  on  which  it  grows  are 
generally  thrown  open  to  cattle  all  the  year  round. 
They  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  therefore  rarely 
suffered  to  aUain  its  full  height.  On  this  farm,  if 
not  grazed  during  the  winter  and  spring,  it  grows 
on  manured  laud  sufficiently  tall  to  mow.    If  sowed 
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with  tall  grasses  for  hay,  it  stretches  in  its  efiforts 
to  obtain  its  share  of  light,  and  thus  gives  a  heavy 
cutting  near  the  ground.    Its  tendency,  at  times,  to 
slabber  horses  is  an  objection  ;  but  this  objection  is 
trifling  when  compared  with  its  many  advantages. 
It  is  very  valuable  as  a  hog  and  sheep  pasture,  as  it 
grows  during  the  warm  spells  in  winter  in  this  lati- 
tude and  below  it.    It  thrives  on  any  land  that  is 
rich  enough  for  it,  growing  as  well  on  sandy  lands 
near  the  coast  as  on  the  dry  lands  of  the  interior. — 
It  is  of  much  use  as  a  fertilizer.    When  a  piece  of 
ground  has  been  made  rich  enough  to  bear  a  good  | 
coat  of  white  clover,  which  is  suffered  to  shed  seeds,  | 
it  becomes  as  natural  to  the  soil  as  crab  grass.    The  | 
process  of  subsequent  improvement  is  easy.     It  | 
yields  little  summer  pasturage.    It  posesses  an  in-  ; 
terest  to  the  Southern  planter,  as  it  will  thrive  on  ! 
sandy  soils  on  which  red  clover  will  not  live.    It  j 
should  be  sowed  with  some  of  the  grasses.    It  com-  | 
bines  admirably  well  with  Bermuda  grass,  as  the  i 
white  clover  appears  as  the  Bermuda  ceases  to  grow  ' 
in  the  autumn.    The  extensive  cultivation  of  this 
apparently  insignificant   though   really   valuable , 
plant  is  strongly  advised.  | 

13.  Red  Ciover. — It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
value  of  this  forage  plant.  This  is  universally 
known.  The  only  question  is,  Will  it  grow  at  the 
South  ?  Careful  inquiry,  experiments  and  observa- 
tions have  determined  the  following  results  in  re- 
gard to  it :  It  will  grow  on  rich  and  dry  bottom 
lands  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  It  will  not  thrive 
in  a  wet  subsoil,  however  rich  the  surface  may  be. 
It  will  thrive  on  any  of  our  lands  made  snfiSciently 
rich  and  ploughed  to  a  suflBcient  depth.  Deep 
ploughing  is  essential,  in  order  to  enable  its  tap 
root  to  sink  rapidly  into  the  earth.  On  lands  des- 
titute of  clay,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  its  culture. — 
Clay  lands  which  have  been  worn  by  cultivation 
must  be  well  manured  in  order  to  grow  red  clover 
successfully.  It  will  die  out  if  pastured  much,  un- 
der our  fiery  sun,  after  the  month  of  June.  It 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  untouched  during  the 
summer,  and  be  grazed  again  as  cool  weather  com- 
mences. Red  clover  possesses  a  peculiar  advantage 
to  the  Southern  planter,  not  to  cut  for  hay,  but 
chiefly  as  a  hog  pasture  in  the  spring,  to  last  until 
the  stubble  fields  are  open.  One  of  the  greatest  ex- 
penses of  the  plantation  is  the  cost  of  meat  for  the 
negioes.  This  meat,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  bacon.  The  most  troublesome  season  of 
the  year  in  hog  raising  is  the  spring.  Red  clover 
meets  the  wants  of  that  season.  Every  planter 
should  sow  enough  red  clover  to  graze  his  hogs  at 
that  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  plantation  in  which 
suitable  land  cannot  be  found.  Of  it  as  a  fertilizer 
in  a  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. — 
It  grows  well  at  the  South  in  woodland  which  has 
been  well  thinned  out,  and  the  ashes  from  the 
burned  timber  and  brush  carefully  scattered. 

14.  Lucern. — On  many  accounts,  Lucern  is  one  ^ 
of  the  most  bountiful  gifts  of  Nature  to  the  Southern  | 
planter.  No  grass  or  forage  plant  in  cultivation 
at  the  North  will  yield  nearly  as  much  bay  as  \ 
Lucern  at  the  South.  In  good  seasons,  and  on  land  , 
sufficiently  rich,  it  can  be  cut  four  or  five  times  dur-  j 
ing  the  year.  An  acre  of  good  Lucern  will  afford  ] 
hay  and  cut  green  food  for  five  horses  the  whole ! 
year.  Ten  acres  will  supply  fifty  head  of  plantation  I 
horses.  This  can  be  cut  down  in  a  day  with  a  mow-  [ 
ing  machine.  How  unwise  in  the  planter,  then,  to) 
damage  his  corn  by  pulling  fodder — that  most  irk-  | 
some  and  senseless  work  of  the  plantation.    A  few  I 


acres  of  Lucern  would  save  him  this  labor,  and  the 
tedious  time  occupied  in  pulling  fodder  could  be 
employed  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  Lucern  on  poor 
land.  It  will  live,  but  it  will  not  be  profitable. — 
There  are  certain  indispensible  requisites  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  Lucern.  The  ground  must  be  good  up- 
land ;  it  must  be  made  very  rich  ;  it  cannot  be  made 
too  rich.  If  the  ground  is  as  carefully  prepared 
for  it  as  an  asparagus  bed,  the  Lucern  will  spring 
almost  with  the  rapidity  (after  cutting)  of  aspara- 
gus. It  must  be  very  clean.  When  the  Lucern  is 
young  it  is  delicate,  and  may  be  smothered  with  the 
natural  weeds  and  grasses  of  a  foul  soil.  Land 
which  has  been  in  cotton,  worked  very  late,  if  made 
sufficiently  rich,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preparation 
for  Lucern.  The  manure  put  upon  it  must  be  free 
from  the  seeds  of  weeds;  hence,  a  mixture  of  guano 
and  phosphatic  manures  would  be  an  excellent  ap- 
plication. On  this  farm,  land  designed  for  Lucern 
is  put  in  drilled  turnips  well  manured  and  worked. 
The  turnips  are  folded  with  live  stock — that  is,  they 
are  fed  on  the  ground,  which  thus  gets  all  the  solid 
and  liquid  excrements  of  the  animals,  and  becomes 
very  rich,  and  is  also  very  clean. 

Great  depth  of  cultivation  is  necessary  in  prepar- 
ation of  the  soil  for  Lucern.  If  the  ground  was 
broken  up  with  a  four  horse-plough,  and  in  the 
same  furrow  a  two-horse  subsoil  plough  was  run, 
stirring  it  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  subsequent  crops  of  Lucern. 

Ten  pounds  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre,  sowed 
broadcast.  Drilling  is  unnecessary  if  the  ground 
be  properly  prepared  and  the  Lucern  is  not  pastured. 
If  the  preparation  has  been  imperfect,  and  the 
Lucern  is  to  be  occasionally  pastured,  it  is  better  to 
drill  at  such  a  distance  as  will  allow  a  narrow 
plough  to  be  passed  between  the  rows  when  the  sur- 
face requires  stirring. 

Either  early  in  autumn  or  early  in  February  are 
good  seasons  for  sowing  Lucern.  The  seed  should 
be  lightly  harrowed  in.  and  then  the  surface  should 
be  rolled.  "Lucern  lasts  a  great  number  of  years, 
the  roots  ultimately  becoming  as  large  as  a  small 
carrot.  It  should  be  top-dressed  every  third  year 
with  seme  manure  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds. — 
Ashes  are  very  suitable  for  it.  The  Lucern  field 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  stables,  as  work- 
horses, during  the  spring  and  summer,  should  be 
fed  with  it  in  a  green  or  wilted  state.  As  Lucern 
is  much  earlier  than  red  clover,  it  will  be  found  a 
useful  adjunct  in  hog  raising.  Hogs  are  very  fond 
of  it,  and  will  thrive  on  it  in  the  spring,  when  it  is 
cut  green  and  thrown  to  them.  This  extended  no- 
tice of  Lucern  is  given  because  it  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  valuable  plant  for  hay-making 
and  soiling  to  the  Southern  planter.  It  thrives  in 
no  part  of  Europe  with  greater  vigor  than  it  does 
in  the  Southern  States, 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  necessarily  brief  remarks 
upon  these  fourteen  different  forage  plants  that  the 
writer  has  bestowed  much  attention  upon  this  in- 
teresting branch  of  agriculture  His  observations 
are  not  taken  from  books,  but  are  the  result  of  per- 
sonal examination  and  experiment.  Some  of  the 
seeds  of  these  plants  have  been  obtained  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  When  some  of  these  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  had  been  obtained  from  England, 
failed,  it  was  supposed  to  be  possible  that  the  failure 
might  have  arisen  from  the  '•act  that  the  seeds  were 
grown  in  a  climate  different  from  our  own.  A 
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second  trial  was  theref(ire  made  with  seeds  obtained 
from  Italy.  The  result  has  been  given.  The  whole 
of  them  are  rejected  as  being  not  deserving  of  atten- 
tion at  the  South,  except  Lucern,  red  and  white 
clover,  and  possibly  burnet. 

(to  be  continued  in  OCR  NEXT.) 

 4->A*-»  

Amount  of  Seed  Wheat  for  an  Acre. 

Every  wheat  plant  requires  for  its  fair  development 
an  area  of  about  16  square  inches,  or  a  piece  of 
ground  4  inches  square.  There  are  in  an  acre  of 
land  43,560  square  feet.  Each  square  foot  contains 
9  of  these  4-inch  squares,  hence  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing 9  wheat  plants;  and  so  we  have  392,040  as  the 
number  of  wheat  plants  that  will  grow  advantageous- 
ly on  an  acre  of  good  land.  In  a  bushel  of  wheat 
with  kernels  of  fair  size,  there  are  about  650,000 
grains.  If  these  be  uniformly  distributed  over  one 
acre,  there  will  be  about  15  kernels  on  every  square 
foot,  or  a  fraction  more  than  9  square  inches,  or  an 
area  of  3  inches  square,  for  each  kernel.  Did  the 
wheat  plant  produce  only  one  stalk  and  head,  this 
would  not  be  too  thick.  But,  as  we  may  expect 
every  plant  to  tiller  that  is,  produce  from  1  to  5,  10, 
or  more  stems,  if  all  these  kernels  should  grow,  the 
straw  would  be  so  thick  that  the  ears  of  wheat 
•would  be  short  and  small,  and  the  grain  also  of  a 
diminutive  size.  But,  in  practice,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  failure  somewhere  ;  for  if  we  use  no  more 
seed,  the  grain  will  not  stand  thick  enough  on  the 
ground.  What  then  becomes  of  the  seed? — and 
how  much  must  we  use?  Much  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  kernels,  the  number  that  will  vegetate,  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  of  putting  in 
the  seed.  Some  kernels  often  are  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  others.  When  kernels  are  small,  of  course 
less  seed  is  required,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  grain 
has  been  threshed  with  a  machine  which  has  bruised 
the  kernels,  more  seed  is  necessary  than  if  threshed 
■with  a  flail  or  whipped  out,  which  is  the  best  way 
to  thresh  for  seed.  When  it  is  put  in  with  a  good 
drill,  less  seed  will  be  required  than  if  sowed  broad- 
cast. .  When  the  soil  is  rich,  an  acre  will  require  less 
seed  than  if  the  ground  is  in  a  poor  slate  of  fertility, 
for  the  richer  the  soil  is,  the  more  the  plants  will 
tiller.  One  bushel  of  good  seed  per  acre,  well  put 
into  a  rich  soil,  is  enough.  Making  suitable  al- 
lowances for  imperfections  alluded  to,  it  is  advisable 
to  increase  the  amount  sometimes  to  22  bushels  per 
acre.  Usually  about  2  bushels  is  the  advisable 
quantity.  If  plants  have  room  to  tiller  when  the 
soil  is  fertile,  thin  seeding  will  yield  as  'mych  as 
thick. — American  Agriculturist. 

A  golden  rule  for  a  young  lady,  is  to  converse  al- 
ways with  your  female  friends,  as  if  a  gentleman 
were  of  the  party  ;  and  with  young  men,  as  if  your 
female  companions  were  present. 


Application  of  Machinery  to  Farming. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  farming,  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  features  of  the  present  age  over 
that  of  the  past,  and  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fession ot  farming  ihan  all  other  agencies  combined. 
It  is  not'enough  that  farmers  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  advantages  which  chemistry  affords  in  its  ap- 
plication to  their  art ;  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
learn  how  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manures 
made  on  their  premises,  and  the  best  method  of 
applying  them  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  know  at 
what  seasons,  and  to  what  depth  their  soil  should 
be  cultivated.  They  must  peiform  as  many  of  the 
operations  of  farming  by  machinery  as  machinery 
can  be  made  to  perform  with  advantage.  There  is 
no  other  way  in  which  agriculture  can  keep  pace, 
in  respectability,  pleasure  and  profit  with  the  other 
arts.  Without  this  expedient  it  will  be  outstripped 
by  them,  aud  sink  steadily  in  comparative  rank. — 
By  machinery  adapted  to  the  work  at  hand,  the 
farmer  emerges  from  the  mere  drudgery  of  his  call- 
ing by  the  substitution  of  iron,  wood  and  steel,  for 
the  living  muscles.  The  ox  or  horse  attached  to  the 
machine  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  many  men,  leav- 
ing the  brain,  unincumbered  with  the  body's  physical 
exhaustion,  to  perform  its  labors. 

If  as  much  corn  can  be  cultivated,  and  cultivated 
well,  with  a  horse  and  cultivator  and  one  man,  as 
can  be  cultivated  with  ten  hoes  in  the  hands  of  ten 
men,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  two  methods  is 
the  road  that  leads  fastest  to  wealth.  There  may 
be  many  inventions  which  it  is  not  advisable  for  the 
farmer  to  purchase,  since  in  some  way  they  are  defec- 
tive; but  whenever  it  is  clearlv  ascertained  that  the 
machine  will  do  the  work  of  many  men  aud  with  no 
objectionable  features  it  will  be  well  to  purchase 
whenever  the  means  can  be  had  to  do  so,  because  it 
is  impossible  with  human  muscle  to  compete  success- 
fully with  those  who  have  the  wisdom  to  employ 
machinery.  He  can  not  contend  single  handed  a- 
gainst  forces  so  unequal. 

SI=»I^I3Sra-  COIsTCEJElT. 

There's  a  concert,  a  concert  of  gladness  and  glee, 

The  programme  is  rich,  and  the  tickets  are  Iree, 

In  a  grand,  vaulted  hall,  where  there's  room  and  to  spare, 

With  no  gas  light  to  eat  up  the  oxygen  there. 

The  musicians  excel  in  then*  won(ierlul  art, 

They  have  compass  o!  voice,  and  the  gamut  by  heart; 

They  have  traveled  abroad  in  the  Winter  recess, 

And  sung  fo  vast  crowds  with  unbounded  success, 

And  now  'tis  a  lavor  and  privilege  rare 

Their  arrival  to  hail,  and  their  melodies  share. 

These  exquisite  minstrels  a  fashion  have  set, 
Which  they  hope  you'll  comply  with  and  may  not  regret. 
They  don't  keep  liite  hours,  lor'thcv've  always  been  told 
'Twould  injure  their  voices  and  make  tliem  look  old. 
They  invite  you  to  come  it  you  have  a  line  ear, 
To  the  garden  or  grove,  their  rehearsals  to  hear, 
Their  chorus  is  full  ere  the  sunbeam  is  born, 
Their  mu'^ic  the  sweetest  at  breaking  of  morn- 
It  was  learned  at  Heaven's  gate,  with  its  rapturous  lays, 
,  And  may  teach  you,  perhaps,  its  own  spirit  ol  praise. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 

Every  farmer*  has  always  lamented  the  fact  that 
a  great  part  of  his  labor  is  necessarily  given  to  keep- 
ing his  fences  from  dilapidation.  It  is  this  un- 
profitable work  that  makes  agriculture  a  less  lucra- 
tive pursuit  than  other  occupations.  Posts  and 
rails  decay  almost  as  fast  as  the  proflts  of  the  farm 
will  permit  their  renewal.  Every  five  or  six  years 
a  rail  fence  must  be  thrown  down  and  reset,  that 
the  change  of  the  crossing  may  make  them  last 
longer.  Yet  there  has  never  been  a  series  of  experi- 
ments carefully  and  extensively  made  to  determine 
the  best  modes  of  preserving  timber,  by  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  cutting,  or  by  applications  to 
protect  posts  and  exposed  timbers  from  decay.  One 
of  the  most  useful  duties  of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges will  be  in  making  these  experiments. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  important 
subject  in  reading  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  headed 
"Old  Ships."  Tbe  first  of  these  mentioned  is  the 
Princess  Mary,  built  on  the  Thames,  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  *the  17th  century,  and  famous  as 
being  the  vessel  which  brought  Mary  and  William, 
of  Orange,  over  from  Holland  into  Great  Britain  in 
1688.  That  vessel  remained  good  until  1827,  when 
it  was  lost  by  being  wrecked.  In  connexion  with 
the  old  ships  named  in  this  article  these  facts  are 
stated  : 

"The  Sovereign  (an  old  vessel)  was  built  in  1637. 
and  when  repaired  in  1684,  forty-seven  years  after, 
her  timber  was  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult  to  work 
it.    It  was  the  practice  in  the  north  of  England,  to 
bark  timber  standing,  and  in  Staffordshire  espe 
cially,  and  let  -it  remain  in  that  state  for  a  time  to 
season.    Tbe  Achilles  was  built  by  contract  in  1757 
of  timber  barked  in  the  spring  and  felled  the  next 
winter.    She  was  docked  in  1770  and  found  exceed 
ingly  sound,  and  was  sold  in  178-i  because  too  smal 
fur  a  line-ot'-battle  ship.    The  Hawke  (sloop)  was 
built  half  of  timber  barked  in  1787,  and  felled  in 
1790,  and  half  of  timber  felled  in  the  usual  way 
from  the  same  soil  and  neighborhood.    In  1803  she 
was  taken  to  pieces,  and  both  sides-  were  found 
equally  decayed." 

There  is  great  diflSculty  in  determining  the  precise 
results  of  experiments  made  ou  the  durability  of 
timber^  There  is  much  difference  in  individual 
trees  standing  near  each  other,  and  of  the  same  kind. 
There  is  still  greater  difference  in  trees  grown  on 
poor  ridges  and  in  rich  bottom  lands.  Bat  still  ex- 
periments could  determine  the  value  of  different 
modes  of  preparing  the  timber  for  special  purposes. 

Of  the  experiment  given  in  the  above  account  of 
old  ships,  we  have  tested  its  practical  utility  to  a 
certain  extent.  Having  purchased  an  old  dilapi- 
dated farm,  on  which  some  of  the  fences  had  not 
been  repaired  for  thirty  years,  we  found  that  of  the 
rails  in  them,  the  kind  in  best  preservation  was 
hickory.    White  oak  rails  had  become  very  light, 


but  some  of  the  hickory  were  scarcely  affected  at 
all,  whilst  in  others  the  sap  was  entirely  rotted. — 
Of  the  sound  hickory  some  were  shell-bark,  but 
most  were  red  hickory.  Of  the  sound  rails  many 
had  tbe  sap-wood  in  excellent  preservation — these 
had  bad  the  bark  stripped.  All  hickory  rails  un- 
stripped  had  their  sap-wood  entirely  destroyed. 

We  acted  on  these  facts,  and  where  we  could  do 
so,  made  hickory  rails  in  the  spring  when  the  sap 
was  in  lively  flow,  stripping  the  bark  from  each  of 
the  rails  as  fast  as  they  were  made,  and  piling  them 
closely  to  prevent  their  warping.  These  rails  now, 
ten  years  after  making,  show  no  signs  of  decay  in 
the  sap-wood,  and  are  as  hard,  perhaps  more  so, 
than  the  heart-wood.  But  hickory  rails  made  in 
the  winter,  and  the  bark  adhering,  rotted  in  the 
sap-wood  in  two  years. 

Every  farnaer  knows  how  quickly  the  sap-wood 
rots.  Sap-wood  is  gradually  changed  to  heart-wood 
by  the  force  of  pressure  and  of  growth.  The  outer 
layers  seem  to  press  upon  the  interior  ones,  causing 
them  to  contract  by  lessening  the  size  of  the  pores. 
These  pores,  too,  are  gradually  closed  by  cell- 
growth.  The  wood  is  more  solid,  and  less  air  can 
penetrate  them.  The  sap  almost  ceases  to  circulate 
in  them.  But  in  the  sap-wood  this*  circulation  is 
undiminished.  In  the  spring  when  the  sap,  then 
almost  nothing  but  water,  ascends,  it  is  fluid;  but 
having  been  acted  upon  in  the  leaf,  which  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  exhales  the  water  of  the  sap,  it 
descends  thicker,  and  is  retained  in  the  cells  or 
pores,  forming  cell  or  wood  growth. 

By  stripping  the  bark  in  the  spring  the  sap,  in  its 
ascent,  is  exhaled  or  flows  from  the  pores,  and  no 
elaborated  or  descending  sap  is  formed.  Now,  this 
deposite  of  the  descending  sap  appears  to  have 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  exists  in  the  air, 
and  is  that  part  of  it  which  destroys  all  things  that 
are  of  vegetable  or  animal  growth  after  death.  Tim- 
ber that  is  stripped  of  its  bark  having  but  little  ot 
this  downward  sap,  the  wood  seasons  to  complete 
hardness,  and  is  not  destro^'ed  by  the  oxvgen,  be- 
cause it  is  not  taken  up  by  an  absorbent,  such  as 
the  descending  sap  appears  to  be. 

It  is  w^ell  known  that  wood  always  under  water 
never  rots,  because  the  air  is  excluded  from  it ;  and 
posts  rot  most  rapidly  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  the  air  penetrates  into  the  pores,  and  aided 
by  moisture  which  hastens  decomposition.  To  fill 
up  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a  substance  antagonis- 
tical  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
will  not  dissolve  in  water  readily,  must  be  preserva- 
tive. ,A  substance  having  these  properties,  and 
I  which  will  solidify  or  harden  the  wood  itself,  is  best 
of  all  others.  Pyroligneous  acid — an  acid  procured 
by  the  distillation  of  wood— gas  tar,  and  other 
substances  are  used,  but  we  know  of  no  series  of 
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experiments  having  been  made  to  determine  their 
relative  value,  and  of  the  manner  and  times  of  their 
application.* 

Individual  experiments  have  often  been  made, 
but  the  years  that  must  elapse  before  they  can  be 
tested,  so  often  removes  those  who  have  made  them 
from  the  place  where  they  are  made,  that  nothing  is 
heard  of  the  result.  Bat  we  hope,  through  our 
regular  correspondents,  to  glean  some  reliable  in- 
formation respecting  them,  and  we  desire  they  will 
make  inquiries  about  them,  as  we  propose  hereafter 
to  make  some  interrogatories  in  our  circulars  on 
this  subject.  And  should  any  person  have  made 
such  experiments,  we  hope  he  will  advise  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  of  the  result,  and  thus  aid 
in  lessening  one  of  the  heaviest  expenses  to  which 
the  farmer  is  subject. — March  Rep.  Ag.  Depart. 

*I[t  is  suprising  to  us  that  Mr.  Commissioner  Newton 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  pyroligneous  acid,  in 
the  preservation  of  timber,  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years, 
brought  into  very  general  use  in  Europe;  that  extensive 
works  for  the  preparation  of  timber  have  long  been  in  ac- 
tive operation  in  England,  and  that  the  demand  for  timber 
so  preserved,  to  be  used  for  the  sleepers  and  cross-ties  of 
railways  on  the  Continent,  is  already  enormous,  and  is 
rapidly  extending.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  has  been 
satisfactorily  tested,  it  is  the  preservative  qualities  of  pyro- 
ligneous acid  when  forced  by  pressure  into  the  pores  of 
timbert— £ds,  Maryland  Farmer.} 


INDIAN  CORN  FOE  FODDEB. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  crops  a  farmer  can  grow 
is  an  acre  or  more  of  Indian  corn  for  fodder  for  his 
stock  in  the  fall.  Some  farmers  sow  it  broadcast, 
but  it  is  better  to  sow  it  in  drills,  about  two  feet 
apart,  so  that  a  cultivator  can  be  run  between  the 
rows.  It  may  be  sown  with  any  good  seed-sower, 
or  bean-planter.  First  furrow  out  the  drills  for  the 
seed  with  a  one-horse  plow,  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  cover  the  seed  with  the  plow,  which  will  leave 
the  ground  in  ridges  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  has 
well  sprouted,  and  is  about  to  come  up,  if  the 
ground  were  level,  take  a  one-horse  harrow  and  in- 
vert it — teeth  up — and  draw  it  crosswise  over  the 
patch  of  corn  till  the  ground  is  made  smooth.  This 
operation  gives  the  corn  a  week's  start  of  the  weeds, 
and  it  will  require  nothing,  as  after  cultivation,  but 
the  cultivator. 

The  curing  should  be  done  by  cutting  'up  the 
corn,  leaving  it  a  day  or  two  to  wilt,  then  bind  it, 
stock  it,  and  when  dry  stack  it;  or,  if  you  have 
room  to  set  up  the  sheaves  on  your  hay  mows,  it 
will  be  better  than  to  stack  the  fodder;  but  do  not 
lay  the  bundles  on  their  sides,  unless  you  ar^  will- 
ing to  have  them  mould,  and  become  worthless. 

Such  a  crop  of  corn  should  be  fed  to  stock  in  the 
green  state,  when  pastures  are  short,  and  the  surplus 
only  cured  and  saved  for  winter  feed. — Rural  Amer. 


MAKING  CLOVER  HAY. 

"We  were  told  of  an  extraordinary  experiment  ia 
making  clover  hay,  by  Mr.  0.  L.  Ames  of  Sandusky 
Co.  which  we  think  it  will  be  well  for  farmers  to 
know.  Mr.  Ames  had  a  field  of  ten  or  twelve  acres 
of  heavy  clover  which  he  desired  to  put  in  the  bam 
in  the  least  possible  time.  He  mowed  part  of  the 
field  one  day  and  finished  cutting  at  about  2  P.  M. 
of  the  second  day  ;  raked  it  up  and  put  it  all  in  the 
barn  the  second  day.  Everybody  said  he  would 
have  a  nice  pile  of  manure  in  his  hay  mow  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  Mr.  Ames  thought  he  understood  himselfj 
and  the  sequel  showed  that  he  did.  In  putting  up 
the  clover  hay,  he  sprinkled  on  six  quarts  of  air- 
slaked  lime  to  the  load,  as  it  was  laid  in  the  mow. 
The  hay  steamed  away  at  a  great  rate,  but  when  the 
commotion  had  subsided  and  the  hay  came  to  be 
fed  out  to  the  lambs,  it  was  found  to  be  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  and  was  devoured  with  great  relish — 
more  so  than  any  other  hay  which  he  ever  fed  to 
stock.  The  lambs,  180  in  number,  made  an  unusual 
growth  during  the  winter,  and  are  now  at  two  years 
old,  as  we  saw  them,  a  lot  of  splendid  sheep. 

To  make  clover  hay,  Mr.  Ames  says  he  would  cut 
it  when  in  full  bloom  ;  cut  it  down  in  the  afternoon 
if  sure  of  fair  weather  ;  let  it  lie  over  night,  and  put 
it  in  the  barn  next  day,  putting  on  from  four  to  six 
.quarts  of  air-slaked  lime  to  the  load.  If  the  mow 
is  wide,  put  on  all  at  once  after  laying  the  load  on 
the  mow  ;  if  narrow,  put  on  the  lime  at  two  times 
while  unloading.  The  hay  will  be  perfectly  preserv- 
ed, coming  out  fresh  and  fragrant,  and  if  not  laid  in 
too  fast,  with  its  green  color  preserved.  Use  no  salt. 

Clover  may  be  cut  in  the  forenoon  after  the  dew 
is  off,  and  if  nof  very  heavy,  turned,  raked  and  put 
in  the  barn  the  same  day,  by  the  use  of  lime  as  above. 
The  great  point  in  making  clover  hay  is  to  retain 
the  leaves ;  this  necessitates  careful  handling  and 
very  little  exposure  to  the  sun  while  being  cured. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 

Value  op  Potato  Tops  as  a  Manure. — Containing 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  ingredients,  we  at  once 
see  the  value  of  the  system  generally  adopted  in  the 
practice  of  plowing  in  the  tops.  The  value  of  the 
tops  is  increased  from  the  large  quantity  of  various 
nitrogenous  compounds,  which  as-ist  directly  in 
the  formation  of  new  nitrogenous  compounds.  The 
average  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  leaf  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Fromberg,  in  100  lbs.  in  the  natural  state, 
as  from  0,82  to  0.92  lbs.;  and  in  100  lbs.  of  dry 
leaves,  from  5.12  to  5.Y6  lbs.  Every  ton  of  potato- 
tops  ploughed  in  as  a  manure  adds  50  lbs.  of  inor- 
ganic salts,  and  a  quantity  of  organic  matter  con- 
taining 20  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  23  lbs.  of  ammonia. 
Compared  with  the  best  Ichaboe  guano,  1  ton  of 
potato-tops  is  equivalent  to  2J  cwt.  of  it. 
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MR.  COOK'S  PAULAR  EWE. 

E.  M.  Cook,  of  Richville,  Vt., 
writes  to  us  (Feb.  1865):— '^Mj 
flock  consists,  of  seventeen  ewes  of 
the  Paular  or  Rich  stock.  The  four- 
year-old  ewe,  drawn  by  Mr.  Page, 
(the  cut  of  which  accompanies  this,) 
was  got  by  a  Robinson  ram  out  of 
a  pure  Rich  ewe." — Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Sheep  and  Brush. 

If  those  farmers  who  are  troubled  with  brush  in 
their  meadows  and  pastures  will  only  keep  a  few 
sheep,  they  will  find  everything  in  their  reach  kept 
well  trimmed  up.  If  the  brush  be  once  cut  down 
they  will  keep  it  down.  As  high  up  as  they  can 
reach  they  will  browse  off  everything  green,  and 
keep  a  pasture  cleaner  than  if  left  to  the  brush  hook. 
The  Merino  is  much  better  in  a  brush  pasture  than 
the  larger  sheep,  as  they  will  venture  into  thickets 
that  a  large  mutton  sheep  does  not  like  to  encoun- 
ter. 

Merino  Sheep. 

Dr.  Loring,  of  Massachusetts,  an  extensive  sheep 
breeder,  said  at  the  late  Wool  Growers'  Convention, 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 

There  has  been  a  controversy  among  ourselves  as 
to  the  best  breed  of  sheep.  So  far  as  breeds  are  con- 
cerned, the  experience  of  a  large  portion  of  our  farm- 
ers has  taught  them  that  both  for  meat  and  wool  the 
Merino  is  the  most  valuable.  Its  wool  is  more  cheap- 
ly produced  ;  its  quality  is  fitted  for  fancy  cassimeres, 
shawls,  mousline  de  laines  and  flannels,  in  which 
American  factories  excel.  When  America  shall 
make  the  same  use  of  its  long-combing  wools  as 
France,  she  will  then  realize  the  immense  value  of 
her  flocks.  The  great  and  decided  improvement 
of  the  new  Leicester,  Cotswold  and  Southdown 
sheep  in  England,  and  of  the  Merino  in  America,  is 
a  triumph  of  human  skill.    The  latter  is  best  adapted 

to  this  climate  and  the  wants  of  our  farmers.  

When  properly  grown  it  surpasses  all  other  wools 
in  the  amount  produced  per  square  inch  of  surface. 
It  is  sometimes  abused  for  its  weight,  but  this  was 
an  unjust  trick  of  buyers.  Let  nobody  be  influenced 
by  this  talk.  1  hope  that  the  practice  of  washing 
wool  will  be  abandoned,  as  it  complicates  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  and  injures  the  sheep. 

An  offensive  war  against  weeds,  is  five  times  less 
expensive  than  a  defensive  one. 


Animal  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders' 
and  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

The  Fair  of  this  Association  was  held  near  Rochester,  on 
the  9th  and  10th  of  May  last— there  was  a  large  attendance 

of  those  interested  in  the  culture  of  sheep  and  wool.  

The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  remarkable  for  numbers  aa 
well  as  quality — a  large  number  of  the  rams  being  valued 
from  $1000  to  SSjOOO. 

The  exhibition  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  local  press. 

The  Country  Gentleman,  which  had  its  own  reporter  on 
the  ground,  thus  speaks  of  some  of  the  sheep  : 

The  Silesian  sheep  exhibited  by  Wm.  Chamberlain, 
Esq.,  were  not  sheared.  This  we  regret.  They  are  ad- 
mirable sheep,  and  give  promise  of  being  the  most  useful 
breed  of  Merinos  in  the  country— -vrool  oi  finer  quality  than 
the  American  Merinos,  with  less  grease,  and  consequently 
better  carcass. 

There  was  a  fair  show  of  Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  Soufh- 
Down  sheep,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  former,  none  of 
the  leading  breeders  were  represented.  The  "American" 
Merinos  overshadowed  all  others,  and  your  reporter  left  the 
grounds  with|one  thought  fully  impressed  on  his  mind.  It 
was  this :  Had  the  great  intelligence,  care,  thought,  labor, 
skill,  patience,  and  perseverance  embodied  in  these  sheep, 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  really  valuable  quali- 
ties ;  had  the  interests  of  manufacturers  been  consulted,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  sheep-breeders  and  wool-growers  • 
had  the  vital  energies  of  these  really  splendid  sheep,  with 
their  magnificent  constitutions,  been  economized  and  di- 
rected exclusively  to  the  production  of  valuable  products  - 
had  fine  wool,  good  carcass,  and  early  maturity  been  the 
object  of  men  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  mould 
animal  functions  in  accordance  with  their  will ;  had  the 
leading  breeders  of  American  Merinos  been  strictly  honest 
and  bred  sheep  for  a  worthy  object,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to,  and  would  have  received  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  their  fellow  men. 

Is  it  yet  too  late  to  turn  these  sheep  to  a  useful  purpose ? 
A  sheep  that  has  the  power  of  secreting  20  lbs.  of  yolk  or 
grease  in  a  year,  must  have  immense  capacity  of  appropria- 
ting food.  Cannot  this  capacity  be  turned  to  a  good  ac- 
count ?  Cannot  it  be  turned  to  the  production  of  wool 
muvton,  and  tallow  ?  Let  the  breeders  of  American  Merinos 
take  these  suggestions  in  good  part.  They  are  worth  their 
consideration.  If  they  continue  in  their  present  course 
they  will  ruin  the  whole  wool-growing  interests  of  the 
country.  Let  fhem  be  warned  in  time.  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  Let  us  furnish  an  article  that  manufacturers 
want,  and  there  will  be  competition  enough  to  secure  us 
fair  prices.  Your  reporter  is  a  wool  grower,  and  keeps 
none  but  American  Merinos,  and  he  believes  that  half  the 
labor  that  has  beeu  expended  in  developing  this  urease 
secreting  faculty,  will  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Be  not  afraid  to  put  dear  feed  into  vour  sheep. 
The  value  will  show  in  the  wool,  in  the  mutton, 
and  the  success  of  lambs.  So,  pretty  much  with 
all  kinds  of  stock.  As  manure  is  a  safe  investment 
in  soil,  so  feed  is  a  safe  investment  in  stock.  Only 
use  judgment  and  have  good  breeds. 
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Dairy  Cows  and  their  Treatment— The  Different 
Breeds. 

There  are  many  good  suggestions  in  the  following 
extract  which  we  take  from  the  Report  of  Edw.  M. 
Gardner,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Nantucket 
4.gricultural  Society. 

Now  what  should  a  farmer  do  in  relation  to 
procuring  profitable  stock?  Tn  the  tirst  place  we 
must  remember  that  bis  milch  cows  are  only  so 
many  machines  to  turn  his  grass  into  gold.  There- 
fore there  are  certain  things  beyond  the  mere  milk- 
ing capacity  which  are  important.  When  a  cow 
has  become  too  old  to  be  profitable  as  a  milker,  it  is 
then  important  to  profitably  prepare  her  for  the 
butcher.  There  are  milch  cows  in  Massachusetts 
■which  sell  residily  for  slaughter,  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  profitable  for  the  daiiy,  for  naore  than 
a  hundred  dollars  each.  If  these  cows  would  fatten 
for  thirty  or  forty  dollars,  which  they  would, — then 
the  breeders  get  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  clear  on  a 
cow,  while  the  raisers  of  poor  mongrel  stock  get 
nothing. 

So  that  the  thriving  farmer  will  look  to  milk 
first,  and  then  to  the  capacity  to  take  on  flesh.  A 
prudent  merchant  would  pay  but  little  for  a  ship 
that  he  could  not  at  some  future  time  repair  and 
make  valuable  for  some  other  business.  So  he  who 
purchases  a  house  looks  to  see  if  it  can  be  repaired 
without  costing  more  than  it  is  worth. 

By  what  we  have  said,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  your  committee  are  in  favor  of  blood  stock  for 
profit. 

Tlie  next  question  that  arises  is,  "Among  the 
various  blood  slock,  which  is  best?"  We  answer 
this  by  saying  that  each  one  exceeds  the  other  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  question  then  with  us 
is.  Which  is  best  for  poor,  or  at  least,  very  ordinary 
pastures? 

With  good  feed,  a  very  ordinary  cow  may  be 
made  a  respectable  milker.  With  poor  feed,  the 
best  cow  will  utterly  fail.  The  farmer  then  should 
first  look  at  his  own  means  of  feeding.  The  Short 
Horn  cow  is  heavy  ;  it  is  troublesome  to  her  to  travel ; 
she  requires  thick  grass;  in  fiict,  she  wants  to  be 
"up  to  iier  knees  in  clover,"  and  then  she  will  pay 
most  richly,  both  as  a  milker  and  for  the  butcher. 
But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a  farmer  who 
has  only  poor  pastures  to  buy  Short-tJorns. 

Ti)e  Ayrshires  are  lighter  ou  the  foot,  more  nimble, 
capable  of  enduring  severer  winters,  and  of  recu- 
perating readily  in  the  spring.  As  milkers  they 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  in 
proportion  to  the  lood  they  eat,  than  any  other  ot 


the  pure  breeds.  Like  all  other  cows,  natives  as 
well  as  pure  breeds,  they  will  make  poor  things  on 
starvation.  These,  however,  will  be.  very  good 
cows,  and  perhaps  the  very  best,  for  thin  and  meagre 
pasturage. 

The  Jerseys  have  their  peculiarities.  For  richness 
of  milk,  and  butter  made  from  it,  no  pure  breed  can 
excel  them.  Some  say  that  they  require  more  tender 
care  than  the  Ayrshires,  but  to  breed  in  with  natives 
that  are  good  milkers,  a  very  superior  cow  would 
probably  be  produced.  We  say  '  'probably,"  because 
no  mongrel  cow  will  certainly  prodiTce  a  good  milker, 
however  excellent  the  mother  may  be.  Yet  to  cross 
good  natives  with  any  ot  the  pure  breeds,  the  chance 
of  getting  a  good  milker  is  increased  more  than  four- 
fold. For  poor  pastures  and  hard  winters,  they  are 
not  equal,  as  it  is  said  by.  some  breeders,  to  the 
Ayrshires.  Other  as  reputable  breeders,  say  that  no 
cow  exceeds  the  Jersey  in  hardiness.  A  farmer, 
with  a  herd  of  Ayrshires  or  Ayrshire  grades,  could 
not  do  better  than  to  have  a  Jersey  or  two  to  color 
and  fliivor  his  milk  and  butter.  For  a  private 
gentleman,  the  Jersey  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
cow. 

The  Devon  is  not  usually  a  good  milker.  The 
Devon,  crossed  with  our  native  cow,  would  be  good 
for  a  mere  stock  raiser.  For  working  oxen  and  the 
shambles,  they  are  very  valuable.  Their  beef  is 
excellent.  No  beef  is  sweeter,  and  none  so  well 
"mixed." 

But  the  best  milkers  in  proportion  to  their  size 
and  food,  are  grade  Ayrshires.  A  cross  obtained 
from  an  Ayrshire  bull  and  a  pure-bred  SLort-Horn, 
produces  a  stock  that  for  beauty,  for  the  milk-pail, 
and,  at  least,  to  take  on  fat  readily,  would  be  hafd 
to  beat.  It  is  a  most  excellent  and  profitable  stock, 
if  a  farmer  has  good  pasture  lots  for  fall  feed,  and 
raises  roots  enough  to  mess  them  through  the  win- 
ter. 

We  have  said  that  care  does  much  to  make  the 
cow.  Milk  is  not,  as  the  Scotch  have  it,  all  "made 
through  the  mouth  ;"  good  feeding  is  not  all.  To 
have  your  cows,  whether  natives  or  bloods,  do  their 
best,  there  are  certain  other  requisites.  ■ 

1st.  They  should  have  a  warm  barn. 

2d.  That  barn  should  be  cleaned  often. 

3d.  The  cows  should  be  fed  regularly  ;  that  is,  at 
regular  hours. 

4ih.  They  should  be  milked  and  managed  with  all 
gentleness. 

5th.  They  should  never  be  forced  to  remain  out  in 
the  cold. 

6th.  They  should  be  "curried"  every  morning. 
Iih.  Tliey  should  be  milked  dry  every  time,  and 
by  a  milker  that  milks  quickly  but  tenderly. 


Raising  Stocic. — A  correspondent  of  the  Utica 
Herald,  sends  the  followiug  seusiL)le  hint  in  regard 
to  raising  stock  : 

Every  breeder  of  mules  knows  that  a  good  horse 
colt  can  not  be  expected  from  a  mare  that  has  borne 
muies.  I'he  common  theory  of  this  is  that  the  blood 
of  the  mare  becomes  permanently  affected  by  that  of 
the  foe  us,  giving  mulish  characteristics  to  her  sub- 
sequent progeny. 

Applying  this  to  the  cow,  is  it  not  likely  that  the 
blood  of  the  cow  is  permanently  tainted  when  she  is 
made  to  bear  bad  blooded  calves?  Andean  fai  mers 
expect  ever  to  raise  good  stock  from  cows  to  which, 
tor  the  purpose  of  making  them  milkers,  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  any  runt  of  a  bull  they 
could  pick  up? 
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FEEDING  CATTLE. 

"With  the  present  scarcity  of  labor  and  consequent 
high  prices  of  grain,  it  is  important  in  feeding  cat- 
tle to  handle  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  feed  as 
little  grain  as  possible,  depending  mainly  upon 
grass  and  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest  fields.  To 
make  first  quality  of  beef,  take  a  lot  of  thrifty  Dur- 
hams,  three  years  old,  say  three  quarter  bloods, 
averaging  one  thousand  pounds  ;  commence  feeding 
them  about  the  middle  of  March,  upon  crushed  corn 
put  in  troughs — say  one  peck  in  the  morning,  and 
the  same  quantity  in  the  afternoon,  to  each  head  ; 
have  racks  filled  with  good  stock  fodder  or  wheat 
straw  well  salted.  Treat  them  in  this  way  until 
about  the  middle  of  May,  then  turn  them  on  good 
clorer  and  blue  grass,  changing  every  few  weeks 
during  the  summer  months  that  they  may  have  fresh 
grass  ;  about  the  middle  of  October  commence  feed- 
ing again  as  in  March  and  April,  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  the  best  grass,  and  by  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, they  are  ready  for  market,  and  will  have 
gained  in  weight  on  an  average  2j  pounds  per  head 
per  day,  or  in  nine  months  675  pounds,  making  the 
average  1675  pounds. 

It  is  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  such  cattle  as 
these,  at  the  1st  of  March  can  be  bought  at  5  cents, 
and  will  readily  sell  by  the  middle  of  December, 
thus  fattened,  at  6  cents.  Thus  we  have  cattle 
costing  $50  per  head,  worth  $150  per  head. — 
This  increase  has  been  made  with,  say — 60  bushels 
of  crushed  corn,  equal  to  about  40  bushels  nett,  and 
five  months  grazing.  The  writer  of  this  has  made 
several  experiments  in  this  way  with  lots  of  25  to  50 
head,  and  the  results  have  been  even  more  favorable 
than  the  above. — Ind.  and  Com.  Gaz. 


Treatmest  of  Milch  Cows  after  Turning  out  to 
Grass. — A  member  of  the  Little  Falls  Farmers  Club, 
said  : — "When  cows  are  first  turned  to  pasture  and 
until  the  ground  becomes  warm,  they  should  be 
housed  at  night  from  cold  storms  of  rain.  At  such 
times  if  unprotected,  they  fall  off  in  milk  and  do  not 
get  back  again  to  the  old  standard  in  several  days ; 
besides  the  general  health  of  the  animal  is  liable  to 
be  injured.  Many  persons  do  not  appreciate  the 
amount  of  damage  done  to  stock  from  exposure  to 
storms  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  that  cows 
can  possibly  fall  sick  from  causes  that  date  back  to 
such  itfiuences.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  reference  to  this 
point,  remarked  that  the  sleeping  arrangement  of 
cows  in  spring  he  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. He  would  not  let  cows  lay  out  in  cold  rains, 
even  when  they  had  been  a  month  at  pasture. 

A  horse  who  lays  his  ears  back  and  looks  light- 
ning whea  one  approaches  him,  is  vicious.  Don't 
buy  him. 


I  USEFTJL  RECIPES. 

Lice  ox  Colts. — A  correspondent  of  the  Plains  FarTTicr, 
says  :— Take  two  gallons  of  water  and  one  quart  of  so  It  soap 
and  stir  together ;  then  stir  in  one  pint  of  salt.    With  this 
preparation  wash  the  colt  thoroughly,  so  as  to  wet  the  skin 
;  all  over.    Repeat  in  two  or  three  weeks.   If  they  are  the 
small,  red,  or  hen"s  lice,  tobacco  is  the  best ;  one-third  of 
j  a  pound  to  two  gallons  of  water,  well  steeped,  is  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose.   Another  correspondent  says  : — 
I  will  give  one  which  I  have  tried  and  seen  tried  without 
failure  in  any  case.   Take  whale  or  lamp  oil  and  put  it  on 
from  the  head  along  the  back  to  the  roots  of  the  tail,  say 
\  one  half  pint.   It  will  kill  lice  on  colts  or  neat  cattle. 
!     Col/c  in  Hobses.— The  eminent  physician,  Dr.  S.  S. 
j  Fitch,  recommends  as  a  remedy  for  colic  in  horses,  a  pint 
I  of  wood  ashes,  so  far  liquified  as  to  enable  the  animal  to 
!  take  it.   He  states  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse  belonging 
j  to  him,  which  died  of  colic,  was  found  a  large  ball  of  meal, 
j  undigested,  the  real  cause  of  death.   The  alkali  proposed 
I  would  have  disintegrated  such  a  substance.    The  wood 
'  ashes  will  not  harm  the  coating  of  the  stomach,  while  they 
will  produce  speedy  relief  in  all  cases,  however  severe. 

Warts  ox  Cattle.  —A  subscriber  asks  how  warts  can 
be  readily  relnoved  with  caustic,  lunar  or  potash.  Five 
cents  worth  of  caustic,  or  caustic  of  potash  will  suffice. — 
Keep  the  caustic  in  a  vial,  take  a  stick  of  it,  wet  the  end 
with  water  or  spittle,  and  rub  it  on  the  warts.  Two  or  three 
applications  will  suffice.  Be  very  careful  of  the  caustic  of 
potash  or  it  will  eat  too  deep  and  make  a  sore. — N.  H.  Far. 

Washing  the  udder  in  strong  soap  suds,  as  hot  as  the 
hands  can  bear,  and  giving  the  cow  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 
and  a  handful  of  salt  in  a  bran  mess,  is  said  to  be  a  cure 
for  "  bloody  milk.*' 

A  practical  farmer  says  the  best  oil  for  harness  is  one 
quart  of  neatsfoot  oil,  four  ounces  of  beef  tallow  and  three 
tablespoons  of  lampblack.  In  summer  add  four  ounces 
of  beeswax. 

Mange  oif  Barn  Itch.— This  is  often  a  troublesome 
disorder.  It  is  contagious  and  liable  to  run  through  the 
wljole  herd  if  not  arrested.  It  makes  its  appearance  more 
frequently  about  the  head  of  the  animal,  but  extends  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  causing  much  annoyance  to  stock 
and  giving  it  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 

The  disease  is  very  easily  cured,  by  mingling  sulphur 
with  oil  or  lard,  and  applying  the  mixture  to  the  diseased 
parts.  Sulphur  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  many  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  is  used  internally  with  success  by  many 
stock-men  for  promoting  the  health  and  thrift  of  domestic 
animals.  When  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  mingled  in  small 
quantities  with  salt  and  is  readily  taken  in  this  way. 

Animals  kept  upon  dry  food  for  six  months  of  the  year 
are  more  liable  to  contract  diseases  on  such  food  than  while 
at  pasture,  and  sulphur  fed  in  the  way  suggested,  serves  an 
important  purpose  in  purifying  the  blood  and  in  promoting 
health.— Rica  Herald. 

Horn  Ail  and  Foot  Rot.— Mr.  Rose,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Little  Falls  Farmers'  Club,  said  he  had  much  experience 
in  the  care  of  cattle  ;  had  formerly  kept  a  dairy  of  100  cows, 
and  farmed  upon  a  700  acre  farm.  He  had  always  been 
successful  in  treating  cows  of  horn  ail  by  boring  the  horns, 
pouring  in  a  composition  made  with  vinegar,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  then  plugging  up  the  holes  made  in  boring.  Foot 
rot,  he  thought,  was  caused  by  cows  running  in^uddy 
places.  He  always  found  hot  tar,  appUed  to  the  diseased 
parts,  eflectual  in  restoring  the  feet  to  health. 

Isaac  Small  said :  his  herd  had  been  greatly  troubled 
with  it  for  some  years  back  ;  had  tried  tar  and  other  reme- 
dies, and  found  nothing  to  act  so  efficiently  as  blue  vitriol 
powdered,  and  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 
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OUR  JUNE  NUMBER. 
Close  of  the  First  half  of  the  Third  Volume. 
Encouraging  Success  of  the  "FARMER." 

In  issuing  the  present  number  of  the  Maryland 
Farmer^  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  our  friends  and  well 
wishers,  for  the  cordial  support  which  thej  have  ex- 
tended to  our  efforts.  We  commenced  the  Farmer 
at  a  period  when  there  were  but  few  agricultural 
journals  that  had  not  been  swept  out  of  existence  by 
the  war.  We  have  continued  it,  in  spite  of  those 
adverse  influences,  until  we  have  gradually  gath- 
ered about  us,  a  large  list  of  subscribers  and  an  ad- 
vertising patronage  which  has  annually  increased 
until  now,  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  third 
volume,  and  through  the  return  of  peace,  and  the 
renewed  attention  which  is  paid  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, we  can  safely  say,  that  the  Farmer  has  become 
firmly  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  am- 
ple capital  by  which  the  Farmer  was  sustained  in 
the  first  instance,  has  enabled  us  to  successfully 
overcome  all  those  difficulties  which  usually  beset 
new  enterprises ;  and  so  much  of  that  capital  as 
may  be  necessary,  will  still  be  used  to  make  the 
Farmer  as  thoroughly  interesting  and  trustworthy 
an  agricultural  journal  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  sec- 


tion of  the  country.  We  believe,  from  long  expe- 
rience in  those  matters  pertaining  to  rural  affairs, 
concerning  which  it  is  our  especial  province  to  take 
cognisance,  that  we  have  thus  far  given  no  promise 
that  we  have  not  faithfully  endeavoured  to  fulfil, 
and  we  can  point  with  just  pride  to  our  large  cir- 
culation, and  the  steady  increase  of  our  advertising 
columns,  as  the  best  evidences  that  our  labors  hare 
been  kindly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge  of  their  value.  We  trust  that 
our  friends  will  not  regard  ns  as  egotistical  in  say- 
ing these  things,  for  it  is  proper  that  they  should 
know  the  condition  of  a  periodical  in  which  many 
of  them  have  taken  a  great  interest  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  also  right,  we  should  express  our 
sincere  thanks  for  their  generous  encouragement^ 
and  support. 


TRIAL  COPIES. 


STi.l>scriptioiis   on  Trial. 


Numerous  applications  are  constantly  being  made  for 
specimen  copies  of  our  "  Martland  Farmer,"  by  agricul- 
turists and  others  throughout  the  country,  which  we 
are  always  happy  to  send,  for  they  almost  invariably  bring 
us  an  annual  subscription.  To  enable  friends  to  more 
fully  examine  the  character  and  merits  of  our  Journal  be- 
fore they  become  permanently  enrolled  on  our  books,  we 
now  otter  to  furnish  the  "  Farmer,"  for  the  ensuing  6  or  3 
months,  commencing  with  the  July  number,  on  the  follow- 
ing very  reduced  term."?,  feeling  satisfied  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  they  will  not  only  record  their  own 
names,  but  induce  others  to  do  likewise.  Our  Trial  List 
will  be  opened  on  the  first  of  July  and  remain  open  until 
December  next. 

TERMS  : 

I  copy,  one  year,  $1.50 

I    "     6  months— for  trial,  50 

I    "     3     "  "     '  30 

(J(^We  will  also  furnish,  for  trial,  both  the  Southerw 
Cultivator  and  Maryland  Farmer  for  6  months  at 
$1.50— or  3  months  for  80  cents— or  both  for  one  year  lor  $3 
— making  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  combinations  in  Agri- 
cultural Literature  in  the  United  States.  The  Southern 
Cultivator  is  an  old  Southern  journal— now  in  its  24th  year, 
and  published  by  Wm.  N.  White,  Esq.,  Athens,  Georgia, 
at  $2  per  annum— and  the  only  Agricultural  paper  South, 
that  did  not  succumb  to  the  war. 


OUR  PICTORIAL,  SUPPLEMEIVT. 

We  issue  with  this  No.,  at  considerable  expense,  an  8 
page  supplement,  devoted  to  Plans  of  Barns  and  Farm 
Houses,  which  we  hope  may  prove  of  service  to  many  of 
our  Iriends  who  are  now  about  to  erect  new  Buildings,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  South.  We  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  D.  D.  T.  3Ioore,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  series  of  plans  thus 
ofiered,  and  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
very  excellent  M  eekly  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Rural  Life,  Literature,  Science,  Arts  and  News.  It  is 
the  very  best  paper  of  this  class  published  in  the  United 
States.  Price  $3  per  annum— or  we  will  furnish  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  Maryland  Farmer  at  $3.50  per  year  to  all 
new  subscribers. 


CROPS.  I 

There  are  generally  complaints  throughout  the  country  j 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop,  especially  in  the  [ 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  accounts  from  difterent 
sections  of  Maryland  speak  very  discouragingly  of  the 
wheat  prospect.  On  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores  and 
Western  Maryland  it  looks  very  badly,  and  promises,  from 
present  appearances,  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  crop,  the 
fly  and  joint  worm  making  sad  havoc.  The  accounts 
throughout  Virginia  are  exceedingly  gloomy,  judging  from 
our  correspondence  and  exchanges.  Oats,  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  are  anything  but  promising,  and,  in 
fact,  in  many  districts,  fields  have  been  already  ploughed 
up.  The  Peach  crop  has  suffered  seriously.  In  the  Peach- 
growing  regions  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  crops,  from  all 
accounts,  is  almost  an  entire  failure — the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  barely  enough  to  supply  the  local  markets. 
The  apple  crop  promises  well— the  New  Jersey  growers 
are  jubilant  over  their  prospects,  they  report  "every  tree 
loaded  with  apples,  and  everything  indicates  a  fat  harvest," 
thus  far. 

We  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  David  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Sparta,  Georgia : 

"We  have  the  appearance  now  of  bad  stands  of  cotton, 
in  consequence  of  being  compelled  to  use  bad  seed.  The 
spring  is  backward  fully  fifteen  days,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  wheat  is  only  tolerable.  The  peach  crop  is  cut  short 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters.  Apples  not  much  in- 
jured." 

Col.  Ware  of  Clarke  county,  Va.,  writes : 

♦'The  wheat  crop  will  be  very  light— not  sufficient  to 
furnish  us  with  seed  and  bread  and  pay  our  labor.  Many 
have  ploughed  up  their  wheat  fields  and  put  in  oats." 

The  Growing  Cotton  Crop. — Newspaper  accounts  from 
Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina, represent  the  growing  crop  of  cotton  as  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  recent  cold  weather  and  heavy  rains  and  over- 
flow of  the  cotton  lands,  and  bad  and  defective  seed,  which 
in  great  measure  failed,  in  many  cases  to  germinate. 

The  cotton  now  up  is  looking  yellow  and  sickly.  Planters 
are,  in  consequence  desponding.  Not  more  than  a  third 
of  a  crop  will  be  realized,  as  planters  throughout  the  country 
are  plowing  up  bad  fields  and  planting  corn.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  crop  cannot  exceed  half  a  million 
bales. 


Maryland  Farmer— Southern  Relief  Fair,  and  tlie 
Crops  in  Virginia. 

A  friend  and  subscriber  at  Culpeper  Court  House,  Va., 
writing  us  on  business,  thus  despondingly  describes  the 
condition  of  things  in  that  section  of  Virginia.  If  their 
crops  fail  to  the  extent  indicated,  their  condition  will  be 
truly  deplorable.   He  says  : 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  my  enjoyment  of 
your  valuable  "Farw^er."  Although  myself  a  merchant, 
1  am  also  a  tiller  of  garden  sarse,  fruit  and  flowers;  and  iew 
people  enjoy  them  more  than  I  do,  whether  in  planting, 
tending,  eating,  pulling  or  smelling.  Having  these  pecu- 
liarities, I,  of  course,  enjoy  the  Farmer,  the  Gardener^s 
Monthly,  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  such  other  works  and 
papers  of  the  same  tenor  as  fall  in  my  way. 

"  Being  now  a  poor  man,  as  are  also  my  neighbors,  our 
means  do  not  allow  us  many  luxuries  in  this  or  any  other 
way,  but  a  few  dollars  invested  in  good  papers  and  in  flow- 
ers and  fruits,  I  conceive  is  well  spent. 

I  am  not  at  all  gloomy,  although  our  country  isdelapi- 
ddied — no  fencing,  no  timber,  but  little  labor,  no  money, 
but  small  crops  planted,  and  of  that  the  wheat  a  total  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  weather  continues  so  cold  and  dry  that  we 
begin  to  fear  the  corn  and  oats  will  follow  suit.  "What 
then?"  Your  city  aided  some  of  our  people  with  seed, 
&c.,  but  I  lear  but  few  of  them  can  realize  seed  back  on 
their  whe^t.   It  was  a  noble  effort  on  their  part  to  help  us, 
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and  for  it  and  their  later  one  in  the  Fair  for  the  benefit  of 
the  South  we  all  feel  "deeply  grateful."  Bye  the  bye,  of 
that  Fair— I  really  think  our  poor  region  of  devastated 
country  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapid  Ann  wag 
really  an  object  of  charity,  that  should  have  attracted  some 
attention — widows,  orphans  and  destitution  we  have  all 
around  us.  But  I  suppose  we  were  too  proud  to  beg  and 
were  forgotten,  although  in  Virginia  our  claims  are  superior 
to  any  other  portion,  being  the  war  ground  from  first  to 
last.  I  have,  I  fear,  written  much  more  than  you  care  to 
read,  and  close  by  wishing  success  to  the  "  Farmer." 


COMMUNICATED. 

HOFF  &  MILLER'S  BAZAAR, 

Messrs.  Editors  .'—The  next  best  thing  to  having  what 
one  needs  presented  to  him,  is  being  enabled  to  purchase 
it  at  his  own  price.  This  consummation  may  be  reached, 
almost  to  the  letter,  should  your  farmer  friends,  whose 
stock  of  implements  and  tools  needs  replenishing,  call 
upon  Messrs.  Hotf  &  Miller,  and  inspect  their  store  :  for  a 
store-house  indeed  it  is,  for  almost  everything  needed  by 
the  farmer,  except  what  are  known  as  "agricultural  im- 
plements." 

Having  determined  to  revive  an  old  business,  requiring 
wagons,  carts,  harness,  chains,  quarry  tools,  &c.,  &c.,I 
came  by  accident  across  this  "Noah's  Ark."  I  obtained 
all  1  wanted,  and  I  may  say,  in  very  truth,  at  my  own 
prices.  This  is,  indeed,  an  astonishing  maUer  in  these 
days  of  egregious  charges. 

Unasked  by  these  most  obliging  tradesmen,  I  thought  it 
a  duty  to  them,  and  especially  to  my  fellow-farmers,  to  ask 
you  to  insert  these  few  lines  in  your  valuable  journal,  as  a 
sort  of  tribute  to  those  gentlemen.  G.  de  G. 

Baltimore  County,  May  20th,  1866. 

The  above  communication  was  sent  us  by  a  well-knowm 
farmer  in  Baltimore  county,  with  the  request  to  publish  it, 
though  somewhat  in  conflict  with  our  usage  ;  we  neverthe- 
less, make  room  for  it,  and  would  call  attention  to  Hoff"  & 
MillA-'s  advertisement,  whose  "Ark"  we  have  visited  and 
find  verified,  all  that  is  said  of  it  shove.— Eds.  Farmer. 

New  Hoe's  Cylinder  Press. 
We  have  ordered,  and  will  receive  by  our  next 
issue,  another  Power  Machine,  one  of  Hoe's  Large 
Cylinder  Steam  Presses,  which  with  other  increased 
facilities  will  enable  us  to  strike  oflF,  with  greater 
celerity,  our  largely  increased  circulation  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
this  great  expense,  involving  about  $4000,  from  the 
large  demands  on  us  for  facilities  to  promptly  issue 
the  Farmer  always  by  the  first  of  the  month,  as 
promised. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  buy  Reaping  and  Mowing 
Machines. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  the 
claims  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  for 
tlie  patronage  of  the  farmers,  for  the  ensuing  season, 
of  their  respective  Reapers  and  Mowers.  Those  in- 
tending to  purchase,  should  now  lose  no  time  in 
making  up  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  and  have 
their  machinery  in  readiness  in  time  for  the  harvest, 
which  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Our  farmers  should, 
besides,  lose  no  time  in  procuring  all  kinds  of  Har- 
vest Tools,  which  are  requisite  in  the  coming  work, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  strike  at  the  most  pro- 
pitious moment — for  this  purpose,  examine  carefully 
our  advertising  sheet,  which  offers  to  satisfy  your 
every  want. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

WEBSTER'S  ROYAL  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  UNA- 
BRIDGED—New  Illustrated  Edition— 3000  Engravings.— 
Springfield,  Mass,:  G,  &  C.  Merrfam,  Publishers.  Price  $12. 
"We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Royal  Quarto  Dictionary.  Tliis  now  famous  work  takes  the 
jBr.*t  ra-nk  above  all  other  Dictionaries  throughout  the  Fnitetl 
States,  whilst  even  in  England  it  is  steadily  but  surely  mak- 
ing its  way  into  popular  favor.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  is 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  any  that  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  public,  'its  definitions  ai'e  eminently  clear 
and  full,  and  in  point  of  thoroughness  of  research  and  con- 
scientious elaboration  it  is  a  monument  of  industiy,  and  must 
continue  to  be  for  many  years  yet  to  come  a  standard  au  - 
thority. It  is  admirably  and  i>rofusely  illustrated  with  wood 
cuts.    Its  typographical  excellence  is  unexceptional. 

GARDEN  FLOWERS  AND  HOW  TO  CULTITATE  THEM. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Annuals,  Herbaceous  and  Bedding  Plants.    By  Ei 
S.  Rand,  Jr.    J.  E.  Tilton  k  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers. 
We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  above  work.  Ifi 
is  a  clear  and  well  written  treatise  on  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting subject    Tlie  suggestions  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees  ai-e  clear  and  concise,  whilst  the  amount  and  variety 
of  information  emlyi-aced  in  the  volume,  render  it  peculiairly 
a,cceptable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  so  delightful  a  pursuit- 
The  volume  is  printed  in  good  type,  on  an  excellent  quality 
of  paper  and  is  well  and  handsomely  bound.    We  cordially 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  in  search  of  knowledge  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats, 

SURRY  OF  EAGLETS  NEST,— ob^   The  Memojrs  op 
A   Staff  Officer  Serving  in  Virginia.   By  John 
Esten  Coolte.   Fourth  edition— New  Yoxk  :   F.  J,  Hant- 
ington  &  Co.— 490  pages,  price  $2.25. 
The  author  of  this  novel  is  a  gifted  and  ready  writer, 
■who  was  on  the  staff  of  Major  General  J.  E,  B.  Staart. 
It  is  founded  on  the  greatest  stn\ggle  the  world  ever  beheld 
—and  the  many  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war  in  which 
Lee,  Jackson,   Stuart,  Pelham  and   Ashby  figured,  are 
portrayed  with  graphic  interest.   As  an  evidence  of  its 
great  popularity,  it  has  already  passed  to  the  fourth  edition. 
It  will  be  mailed,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  on  remitting  the  above  sum. 

The  English  Quarterlies. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York,  their  reprints  of 
"Westminster  Review,"  "London  Quarterly"  and  '"North 
British,"  which  form  a  part  of  that  great  series  of  English 
Periodicals  which  have  been  offered  to  the  American  ])ublic 
for  so  many  years  past.  Thfey  form  part  of  a  series  consisting 
of  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  the  "  London,"  "Edinburgh," 
"North  British"  and  "Westminster"  Reviews.  They  contain 
able  reviews  from'  the  best  writers  in  Europe,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  library.  Price  singly,  $4 
— or  the  set  of  five  for  $15  per  annum. 

Beadle's  Monthly— vl  Magazine  of  To-dai/.—We  are  in 
receipt  of  this  highly  interesting  monthly.  Its  articles  fire 
well  written,  and  subjects  judiciously  selected.  The  June  No. 
contains  articles  on  "Colorado,"— "The  Dead  Letter" — "Our 
Entrance  into  Richmond" — "Personal  Recollections  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Ilentz"— "A  Flight  into  the  Sky"— '-Tlie  Story 
of  a  Night"— "Assassins  and  their  Arork"— "Farmer  Hope's 
Trouble" — "  Pio  Nono  and  Antonelli" — "His  Wits  about 
Him,"  together  with  several  choice  poems.  Published 
monthly  by  Beadle  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  $3  per  annum. 

American  Poultry  Book— By  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany. 
New  York — containing  a  full  description  of  all  purebred 
poultry  ;  the  best  fowls  for  laying,  the  best  for  hatching,  the 
best  for  market  and  the  best  Game  for  the  pit — illustrated 
with  twenty  cuts.  It  contains  80  18mo.  pages.  Bound  iu 
muslin,  $1.00 — paper  cover  50  cents. 


Sheep.— T.  C.  Peters,  of  W.  Friendship,  Howard  Co., 
Md.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  Merino  sheep  in  any  quantity 
to  suit  purchasers,  at  Baltimore,  for  from  $5  to  §5  per  head. 
Also,  a  lew  Cotswold  ewes  and  lambs.  Those  in  want  Of 
good  stock  sheep  or  for  ordinary  flocks,  will  consult  their 
own  interest  by  an  examination  of  hia  stock,  or  by  ad- 
dressing him  as  above.  Oar  friends  will  find  Mr.  Peters 
reliable  in  all  his  business  transactions.  See  his  adver- 
tisemeiit. 


PIEL,D,  TURF  AND   FARM  j 

Jlie  Sportman's  Oracle  «&  Country  Gentleman's  Newqmper. 

We  take  ^-eat  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  this  valuable  weekly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  field,  turf  and  farm.  It  is  ably  conducted  and  cannot 
fail  to  te  appreciated  by  all  interested  in  these  subjects.  Its 
weekly  "Horse  Portraiture"— American  Stud  Book— Veterin- 
ary Department— Dramatic  Feuilleton— Financial  Tables — 
Correspondence— Games  of  Billiards,  Cricket  and  Base  Ball 
— Aquatic  and  Quoiting,  &c.,  &c.,  combine  to  make  it  the  best 
publication  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  Agricultural 
©■epartment  is  presided  over  with  great  ability  by  F.  G.  Skin- 
ner, Esq.,  the  son  of  our  old  friend,  the  well  known  and  hon- 
ored veteran  editor  and  founder  of  the  American  Farmer^ 
John  S.  Skinner,  whose  venerable  face  is  now  before  us  as  of 
yore,  when  we  occupied  the  humble  po.sition  of  Printer's 
Devil,  and  stood  beside  his  old  arm  chair,  crying,  with  rev- 
erence— Devil  as  we  were — "  more  copy,  sir  I"  It  is  publish- 
ed by  S.  D.  &  B.  G.  Bruce,  New  York,  at  $5- per  annum. 

)5^We  will  furnish  both  the  "  Tm-f,  Field  and  Farm.  "" 
and  '■^  MaryJ.and  Farmer,^'  for  $5  per  annum — ^remittance 
caa  be  made  to  either  paper. 


Sailed  yoR  Eubope.— X.  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  Agricul- 
tural Editor  of  the  lltica  HeraZc?,  sailed  for  Europe  on  Satur- 
day, May  12th,  and  goes  abroad  as  the  special  representa- 
tive of  the  "American  Dairymen's  Association."  His  let- 
ters of  travel  will  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald,  and 
will  doubtless  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  agricultural 
public.  We  wish  him  a  pleasant  journey  aiid  a  safe  re- 
turn to  his  friends. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

Ca97  Cast-Steel  Plows.— R.  Cromwell,  Baltimore,  is 
Sole  Agent  for  these  valuable  plow^s,  which  are  destined  in 
time,  to  come  in  general  use,  as  they  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  the  old  style.   See  advertisement. 

Reapers  and  Mowers,^ Dorsey's  well  known  Self-Rak- 
ing Reaper  and  Mower  and  other  machines— Horse  Rakes, 
Grain  Cradle.-*,  Scythes,  Snaths,  hand  Rakes,  Forks,  &c,, 
are  olfered  in  any  quantity  by  R.  Cromwell,  Baltimore. 

R.  Sinclair  &  Qo.,  Baltimore,  offer  their  Cider  &.  Wine 
Mill  and  Press,  with  every  thing  in  their  line. 

Pitts  Thbkshino  Maohink. — This  well  known  thresh- 
er is  for  Kile  by  John  Weller,  of  Frederick  city,  Md. 

New  Poultry  Book,  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Dogs,  for  sale  by 
E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,  New  York. 

Pure  Chester  White  Pigs— can  be  had  of  S.  H,  &  J. 
T.  Dickey,  Hopewell  Cotton  Works,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

Ornament  your  Parlors — See  advertisement  of  Wm. 
H.  White,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary— the  best  in  the 
country— Price  $13.    See  advertisement. 

Practical  Shepherd.— For  this  best  of  all  Sheep  books 
see  advertisement  of  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  publisher,  Rochester, 
New  York. 
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GAS   FOR   THE    C  O  F  IV  T  R  T  . 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Monumen- 
tal Automatic  Gas  Machine  Company,  which  has  been  or- 
ganized in  this  city  under  McAvoy's  Patent,  for  the  sale  of 
Automatic  Gas  Machines,  adapted  to  every  description  of 
private  or  public  buildings,  and  capable  of  supplying  from 
three  lights  to  two  hundred.  The  material  used  for  the 
production  of  this  gas  is  that  volatile  product  of  petroleum 
which  is  styled  Gasoline,  the  present  price  of  which  is 
forty  cents  per  gallon.  The  expense  of  a  thousand  feet  of 
gas,  of  the  highest  illuminating  power,  being  but  two  dol- 
lars a  thousand  feet.  The  light  is  beautifully  clear  and 
brilliant,  and  the  gas  devoid  of  any  smell.  The  machines 
are  compact,  simple  and  easily  managed,  and  if  the  price 
of  the  gas  now  furnished  by  the  Gas  Company  is  main- 
tained, we  see  no  reason  why  these  machines  should  not  be 
"brought  into  general  use.  The  difficulty  heretofore  ex- 
perienced in  making  the  Gasoline  available  during 
the  winter  season,  when  light  is  most  required,  was  in 
the  low  temperature  of  the  air.  This  obstacle,  however, 
i};  is  claimed,  has  been  satisfactorily  overcome  by  the  ma- 
chine now  under  notice.  It  is  well  worthy  of  inspection, 
and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  warerooms  of  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  No.  14  Light  street,  Baltimore.  Our  rural  and 
surburban  friends  will  find  this  machine  well  worthy  their 
examination  and  consideration,  especially  those  who 
would  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all  comforts,  a  good,  conve- 
nient and  cheap  light. 

Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. —  This  valuable 
monthly,  devoted  to  Chemistry  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  Man- 
ufactures, Metallurgy  and  Agriculture,  should  be  patron- 
ized by  all  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  is  published  by  Dexter  &  Co.,  Isew 
York,  at  §1.50  in  advance.  We  will  furnish  the  "Jour- 
nal" and  the  '■'Maryland  Farmer'''  for  $2.50  per  year. 

The  Herald  of  Health. — We  are  in  receipt  of  this 
valuable  monthly  and  recommend  it  to  those  interested 
in  health  reformation.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
matter  looking  to  the  intellectual  and  healthful  advance- 
ment of  our  people.  It  ferociously  ignores  tobacco  and 
jpori,  and  seeks  a  reformation  in  the  use  of  these  staples — 
but  notwithstanding  its  opposition,  aided  by  trichina  spira- 
lis, our  people  will  go  the  "whole  hog,"  and  chew  Gravely 
and  smoke  Habana,  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

.;^^The  communication  from  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, Patuxent  Planter,  on  "The  Future  of 
Maryland,"  was  received  too  late  for  our  June  num- 
ber,— it  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Clean  up  the  Premises. —  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  cholera  will  prevail,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  among  us  the  coming  season.  The  history 
of  the  disease  shows  conclusively  that  it  seeks  out 
and  follows  along  the  tract  of  filth,  and  this  fact 
should  be  a  warning  to  farmers,  as  well  as  those  who 
reside  in  cities.  The  season  now  is  warm,  and  cel- 
lars and  cesspools  should  be  over-hauled  and  purifi- 
ed. The  fumes  from  decaying  vegetables)  rising 
out  of  the  cellar  to  the  living  rooms,  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  disease ;  and  not  one  moment  should  be 
lost  in  cleaning  out  cellars,  whitewashing  the  walls, 
and  making  all  sweet  and  pure.  It  would  be  well 
to  examine  drains,  removing  the  filth,  and  scattering 
plentifully  with  lime.  We  have  seen  hog-pens  so 
near  the  building,  as  to  render  it  almost  a  miracle 
that  disease  was  avoided,  even  in  the  most  healthy 
seasons.  Such  a  condition  of  things  it  will  not  do 
to  allow  the  present  season,  since  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  cholera  cannot  be  much  longer  kept 
off,  and  it  will  be  likely  to  visit  those  places  where 
the  air  is  continually  tainted.  The  present  time 
should  be  employed  in  cleaning  up  and  removing 
the  causes  of  disease  before  it  is  too  late.  Lime  and 
plaster  are  great  purifiers,  and  they  should  bfe  used 
plentifully  about  the  premises. 

PRESEaviNa  Baits. — the  angler  often  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  measures  to  take  for  the  preservation 
of  his  bait.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Field 
suggests  a  method  which  certainly  is  simple,  and  as 
he  claims  that  it  never  fails,  we  are  induced  to  copy, 
it.  The  writer  states  that  he  has  fairly  tested  the 
method,  and  that  the  fish  retain  color  and  plumpness. 
He  says  : 

"Take  the  minnow  and  fill  its  inside  (via  mouth) 
with  a  mixture  of  Cayenne  and  black  pepper  ;  sew 
up  mouth  and  varnish  with  transparent  spirit  var- 
nish. Minnows  treated  properly  thus  will  keep  for 
almost  any  time,  and  work  well.  Of  course  if  baits 
are  plenty,  and  to  be  procured,  there  is  then  no 
necessity  for  preserving  at  all,  though  I  generally 
have  a  store  by  me  for  fear  of  a  sudden  spate,  whea 
they  are  difficult  to  get.  I  wish  to  say  one  thing, 
with  reference  to  Greville  F  (Barnes)  statement, 
with  respect  to  gut  rotting  in  a  year  or  two.  I  have 
gut  by  me  now  which  has  been  in  all  and  every  sort 
of  climate,  which  I  have  had  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  is  as  strong  as  the  first  day  I  had  it.  It  is  used 
for  salmon,  trout,  and  various  fishing." 

Angling  is  a  great  pastime  in  America,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  and  the  subject  of  baits  has  recieved  more 
attention  than  anything  else  pertaining  to  this  quiet 
sport.  As  the  season  for  fishing  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, our  anglers  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  this  English  gentleman. 
— Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 

We  have  received  from  W.  L.  Buckingham,  agent,  Bal- 
timore, pamphlet  of  Hubbard's  Reaper  and  Mower,  Light 
Mower,  and  Bickford  &  Huffman's  Grain  Drill,  &c. 
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OLD  FRUIT  TREES  RENOVATED. 

There  were  old  apple  trees  in  profusion,  with 
nearly  a  hundred  pear  trees  of  superior  vigorous 
growth,  but  utterly  neglected,  and  reported  as  yield- 
ing small  crops  of  indifferent  fruit.  The  out-going 
seller  of  the  farm  had  intended  to  cut  them  down 
He  knew  the  market  value  of  pickles,  but  the  pear 
culture  was  a  sealed  book.  The  buyer,  educated 
in  a  different  school,  believed  that  there  was  yet  a 
high  money  value  in  these  trees,  and  that  they  could 
be  resuscitated.  We  stood  among  them  and  debated 
the  question.  He  thought  that  here  was  a  foundation 
to  begin  upon,  and  that  an  investment  of  money  in 
•  reviving  them  would  yield  a  far  quicker  return  than 
in  waiting  for  the  product  of  a  newly  planted  or- 
chard. Among  other  facts  and  experience,  reference 
was  made  to  the  memorable  account  recorded  in 
this  journal,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  of  the  complete 
renovation  of  two  outcast  pear  trees.  Like  all  these, 
they  had  once  borne  excellent  crops  of  fruit,  but  for 
several  years  had  produced  only  worthless  speci- 
mens. The  owner  was  told  that  the  trees — for  there 
were  several  in  like  condition — had  exhausted  the 
proper  element  in  the  soil,  and  that  it  must  be  re-in- 
troduced by  artificial  means.  That  autumn  he  car- 
ried out  the  suggestion,  and  scraped  off  all  the  rough 
outer  bark  from  two  trees,  then  coated  them  with 
soft  soap,  cut  out  about  one-third  of  all  the  poorest 
branches,  and  shortened  the  head  of  the  tree  one- 
third  by  cutting  back  the  principal  limbs,  paring  the 
wounds  and  covering  them  with  shellac  solution. 

The  preparation  being  made,  a  trench  was  dug 
around  each  tree,  three  feet  from  the  same,  four  feet 
wide  and  twenty  inches  deep,  the  soil  being  carted 
away.  In  making  this  trench,  about  a  third  of  the 
roots  were  cut  away.  The  trench  was  then  filled  with 
soil  from  a  good  pasture  field,  there  being  added  at 
the  time  of  filling,  two  bushels  of  refuse  scoria  from 
a  blacksmith's  forge,  two  of  well  broken  charcoal 
and  two  pounds  of  potash.  All  these  were  thorough- 
ly intermingled  after  the  trench  had  been  filled,  by 
frequent  overturnings  with  the  spade. 

The  result  of  this  cheap  and  simple  operation  was 
manifest  the  following  summer.  The  luxuriance  and 
vigor  of  the  foliage  were  surprising,  for  the  newly 
formed  roots  were  wandering  into  fresh  and  whole- 
some pasture.  The  next  year  there  was  a  moderate 
bloom,  but  every  blossom  produced  fruit.  The 
third  season  there  was  a  fine  crop,  the  two  trees  pro- 
ducing six  bushels  of  superb  fruit.  It  was  convin- 
cing evidence  that  the  failure  of  old  established  pear 
trees  to  produce  good  crops  is  ovying  to  a  want  of 
proper  nutriment  in  the  soil,  and  that  instead  of  be- 
ing cut  down  when  they  cease  to  bear,  they  should 
be  taken  in  hand  and  renovated. — Horticulturist. 


Blackberries— Kittatinny  and  Wilson's  Early. 

Mr.  Parry  thus  compares  two  Blackberries  much 
spoken  of : 

"The  Kittatinny  has  the  habit  of  continuing  long 
in  bearing,  yielding  its  luscious  fruits  through  a  pe- 
riod of  six  to  eight  weeks.  We  have  eaten  of  it  fresh 
from  the  vines  on  the  30th  of  August.  This  proper- 
ty will  make  it  a  favorite  with  the  amateur  and  pri- 
vate gardener  who  grow  a  little  fruit  for  family  use, 
and  would  not  desire  many  bushels  of  blackberries  at 
one  time ;  and  if  the  garden  should  be  already  stock- 
ed with  new  Rochelles,  they  can  easily  be  rooted  out, 
when  the  Kittatinnies  shall  become  so  well  establish- 
ed as  to  furnish  a  full  supply  of  better  fruit  for  house 
use. 

The  Wilson^s  Early  has  the  habit  of  ripening  its 
crop  mainly  together,  and  is  principally  over  in  two 
weeks,  and  before  the  height  of  blackberries  come  on; 
like  the  early  pea,  its  whole  crop  is  gathered  at  a  few 
pickings,  while  the  price  rules  high,  therefore  it  does 
not  come  in  competition  with  any  other  blackberry, 
but  is  ahead  of  them  all  in  the  market,  and  brings 
more  money.  Fruit  grower?  who  already  have  as 
many  acres  of  the  New  Rochelle  as  they  can  properly 
attend  to,  would  not  want  many  more  ripening  at 
the  same  time,  yet  they  might  with  great  propriety 
add  another  field  of  an  earlier  variety  to  come  ahead 
and  precede  the  New  Rochelle  in  market." 


To  Improve  Garden  Soils. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  underdrain  the  garden 
thoroughly.  That  means  tile  laid  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  and  the  drains  eight  or  ten  feet  apart. — 
Make  the  drain  shallow  so  as  to  dry  the  surface  of 
the  ground  quickly,  and  that  the  air  passing  up  the 
drains  may  reach  and  benefit  the  plants  readily.  Put 
them  close  together  so  that  every  foot  of  ground  may 
come  within  their  influence,  and  that  ascending 
water  in  the  spring  may  be  arrested  ere  it  reaches 
the  surface. 

If  the  soil  contains  too  much  clay,  is  heavy  and 
difficult  to  pulverize,  draw  on  sand  and  mix  with 
it.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is  too  light,  apply  clay — 
you  can  generally  find  it  in  the  subsoil,  and  such 
trenching  is  the  very  best  thing  to  be  done.  You 
want  plenty  of  vegetable  mold  in  the  garden,  and 
this  can  be  supplied  readily  by  cutting  sods  from  the 
road-side  or  fence  corners  and  piling  until  thorough- 
ly decayed.  A  fine  compost  may  be  made  with  sods, 
barn-yard  manure,  plaster,  &c.,  and  it  forms  the 
best  fertilizer,  all  things  considered,  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  garden.  Manure  should  decay  sufficient- 
ly to  destroy  the  vitality  of  seeds  of  weeds  which 
may  be  in  it,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  economi- 
cally in  a  hot-bed.— ^uT-aZ  I^ew  Yorker. 
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ANSWERS  TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

Blackberries. — Your  blackberry  seed,  no  matter 
what  variety,  will  not  produce  plants  of  the  same 
variety  as  the  original.  The  nature  is  the  same,  in 
that  respect,  as  the  seed  from  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries, producing  a  new  variety  for  each  seed 
planted.  The  seed  from  strawberries,  if  new  va- 
rieties are  wanted,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  fully  ripe,  and  the  plants  come  up  imme- 
diately, and  the  seed  of  blackberries  and  raspberries 
require  the  same  management ;  still,  if  you  have  the 
seed  now  on  hand,  and  desire  to  produce  plants  from 
it,  sow  it  very  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  box,  in  light 
rich  soil,  covering  the  seed  very  lightly,  and  keep- 
ing the  soil  moist,  and  it  may  germinate,  but  not 
very  speedily  we  think. 

Cabbages. — Any  very  fertile  soil  will  produce 
good  cabbages ;  but  a  clayey  soil,  with  sufficient 
loam  to  work  freely,  and  not  bake,  is  well  adapted 
to  growing  them.  You  can  scarcely  make  the  land 
too  rich.  Plant  late  cabbage  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  when  they  have  grown  sufficiently, 
the  hoeing  may  be  done  with  a  double  mould  board, 
one-horse  plow.  Some  gardeners  set  the  rows  three 
feet  apart,  for  the  large  varieties,  and  the  plants 
about  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Use  well  rotted 
barnyard  manure,  good  seed,  and  you  will  produce 
good  cabbages  we  think.  The  reason  why  your 
cabbages  do  not  head,  is  either  owing  to  the  season, 
to  gi-ubs,  or  to  the  ■  variety  not  being  adapted  to 
your  section  of  the  country. 

Barked  Apple  Trees. — ff  your  trees  are  barked 
all  round  their  trunks,  we  know  of  nothing  that  can 
save  them,  unless  it  be  as  follows  :  Cut  sprouts 
from  a  thrifty  tree,  and  connect  them  to  the  upper 
and  lower  bark,  as  you  would  insert  grafts,  and  the 
trees  will  be  sustained,  by  these  connections,  till  new 
bark  can  be  formed.  At  least,  we  have  heard  of  one 
instance  where  this  remedy  was  applied  with  com- 
plete success.  We  presume  that  a  dozen,  or  more, 
of  the  sprouts  should  be  used  to  a  tree  six  inches  in 
diameter.  If  there  be  a  small  portion  of  the  bark 
left  in  the  girdle,  the  tree  can  be  easily  saved,  by  ap- 
plying a  plaster  of  cow  manurg  to  the  wound,  se- 
cured by  a  bandage. 

[We  have  saved  our  apple  and  dwarf  pear  trees 
when  barked  by  rabbits,  by  the  following  process 
— a  plaster  made  as  follows :  one  peck  fresh  cow 
dnng,  one  half  bushel  stiff  clay,  water  and  mix  inti- 
mately and  apply  a  large  plaster  at  least  three  inches 
thick,  over  the  whole  surface  barked.  Tie  over  it 
a  piece  of  bagging  and  leave  till  the  following  fall 
or  spring. — Eds.  Maryland  Farmer. 1 

Lice  ON  House  Plants. — Put  common  smoking  to- 
bacco on  a  pan  of  coals,  and  give  the  plants  a  strong 
fumigation,  which  will  destroy  them. 


The  Sex  of  Strawberries. — A  staminate,  or  male 
strawberry  plant  is  one  whose  blossoms  contain  sta- 
mens. These  stamens  are  about  the  size  of  a  pin, 
and  resemble  somewhat  a  cluster  of  pins  on  each 
blossom,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  with 
the  heads  uppermost.  This  is  a  rather  homely  illus- 
tration, but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  case,  with- 
out engraved  illustrations.  The  ■pistillate,  or  female 
plant,  contains  no  stamens,  but  the  blossoms  are  full 
of  pistils,  a  very  short,  fine  hairy  substance.  The 
two  kinds  are  as  easily  distinguished  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  as  a  pear  is  from  a  peach.  Each 
variety  produces  all  staminate  or  all  pistillate  blos- 
soms. 

Bugs  ON  Vines. — A  sure  preventive  of  bugs  on 
squash,  cucumber  and  melon  vines,  is  to  make  boxes 
8  to  10  inches  high,  open  on  two  sides,  and  set  them 
over  the  hills,  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  up.  The 
bugs  fly  near  the  ground,  and  the  plants  are  not 
seen  by  them,  when  within  boxes  as  above  descri- 
bed. 

Seedling  Peach  Trees. — To  grow  seedling  peach 
trees,  the  pits  should  be  sown  in  drills  in  the  fall, 
and  the  action  of  the  winter  frosts  will  cause  them 
to  vegetate  much  more  freely  in  the  spring.  The 
pits  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  till  November,  when 
they  should  be  sown  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep. 

Time  to  Mature  a  Hedge. — It  requires  about  six 
years  to  mature  a  Buckthorn  hedge,  from  setting  the 
plants,  which  should  be  two  years  old.  All  hedges, 
we  believe,  require  as  much  time. 

Rose  Bugs — We  have  never  been  able  to  drive 
them  away,  by  sprinkling  upon  them  sulphur,  ashes, 
lime,  &c.  Perhaps  white  hellebore  powder,  which 
destroys  the  currant  worm,  would.also  destroy  rose 
bugs.    Try  it. 

Grape  Vines  and  Peach  Trees.— If  you  took  up 
your  grape  vines  and  peach  trees  last  fall,  and  care- 
fully heeled  them  in,  they  will  grow  just  as  well  in 
the  spring,  when  re-set,  as  they  would  if  not  removed 
till  spring. 

Budding  Grape  Vines. — We  do  not  hear  of  much 
success  in  budding  vines ;  but  if  done  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  June,  when  the  vines  just  begin  to 
show  leaves.  No  remedy  has  been  discovered  for 
the  curl  in  peach  leaves,  that  is  effectual  in  all  cases. 
Your  grape  vines  should  not  be  allowed  to  produce 
over  half  a  dozen  bunches  each  the  first  season. — 
Miner's  Rural  American. 


Garden  Walks. — It  is  said  that  a  good,  dry  and 
durable  garden  walk  can  be  made,  upon  which  grass 
will  not  grow,  by  excavating  to  a  proper  depth  and 
filling  up  with  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  gravel.  It 
should  be  made  rounding  and  rolled  to  render  it 
compact  and  firm. 
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Effect  of  Peas  and  Beans  Upon  the  Soil. 

Peas  and  beans,  as  well  as  buckwheat,  are  destruc- 
tive to  weeds,  and  give  a  mellow  appearance  to  the 
soil.  In  this  respect  they  are  profitable — and  as 
such,  can  often  be  made  available.  But,  for  several 
crops,  they  will  not  do.  The  pea  is  uncertain — and 
it  is  often  difScult  to  harvest — and  is  moreover  affect- 
ed by  the  frost  in  some  localities.  Mildew  also  is 
an  enemy  to  the  pea.  The  three  grains  are  good  for 
purposes  we  have  enumerated — and  they  will  do  for 
domestic  uses — on  a  small  scale,  as  needed. 4 

Some  people  are  misled  by  the  mellowness  of  the 
soil  after  these  grains,  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
enriching  to  the  ground,  drawing  largely  from  the 
atmosphere,  &c.  This  is  not  carried  out  by  expe- 
rience ;  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case — for 
these  grains  draw  largely  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  the  mellowness  of  ground,  and  the  freedom  from 
weeds,  that  deceives  these  men.  So  far  as  these 
qualities  (mellowness  of  the  soil,  and  freedom  from 
weeds)  are  concerned,  the  soil  is  benefitted.  Other- 
wise it  receives  the  greater  injury,  in  the  richness 
which  these  grains  abstract.  At  least  the  after 
crops  prove  no  advantage.  Corn,  or  any  bard 
crops,  will  benefit  the  soil  by  abstracting  strength 
from  the  atmosphere  :  this  in  consequence  of  the  air 
finding  its  way  more  readily  through  the  soil  {hy 
stirring  it  and  exposing  it),  and  thus  imparting  its 
properties  of  fertility  to  the  soil ;  or  rather,  the  soil 
abstracts  it  from  the  air.  It  is  in  this  way  that  till- 
ing becomes  manure,  according  the  original  signifi- 
cation term. —  Caiman's  Rural  World. 

Budding. — This  operation  can  be  done  throughout 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  Those  who  neglect- 
ed to  have  their  grafting  done  this  spring  can  resort 
to  grafting,  as  there  is  entire  safety  in  performing 
the  latter  operation  yet,  where  the  grafts  have  been 
properly  preserved.  We  prefer  grafting  to  budding, 
as^i  rule,  but  sometimes  the  latter  is  the  best,  as  in 
the  case  of  peaches  and  cherries.  From  our  experi- 
ence with  the  two  we  think  grafting  makes  more 
wood  the  first  year,  comes  into  bearing  earlier,  and 
we  know  it  makes  a  handsomer  tree. — Ed.  German- 
town  Telegraph. 

THE  SABBATH. 

Sydney  Smith  pronounces  the  following  sonnet  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  English  language. 
With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  morn 

Which  slowly  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  still: 
A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne, 

A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rill, 
And  echo  answers  from  the  hill, 

And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn, 
The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill, 

Hail  i  light  serene  ;  hail !  sacred  Sabbath  morn. 
The  rooks  float  silent  by  in  airy  droves ; 

The  sun  a  placid  yellow  luster  shows ; 
The  gales  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove 

Have  hushed  their  downy  wings  in  sweet  repose; 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forget  to  move  ; 

So  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  morn  arose. 


WESTCOTT'S  ADJUSTABLE  DASH  CHUKN. 

"The  Adjustable  Dash  is  operated  very  easily  by 
the  lever  and  spiral  steel  spring,  and  scarcely  needs 
any  explanation. 

The  complete  Adjustable  Dash  Churn  we  regard 
as  the  best  invention  in  the  line  of  a  churn  yet  offered 
to  the  public.  Based  on  the  correct  principle  of  the 
old-fashioned  dash  churn,  it  comprises  such  im- 
provements as  adapt  it  to  both  small  and  large 
dairies. " 


The  Adjustable  Dash  Churn,  complete. 
Among  the  valuable  labor-saving  machines  and 
implements  exhibited  at  the  late  State  Sheep  Fair, 
says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  was  H.  P.  Westcott's 
Adjustable  Dash  Churn.  It  was  shown  in  practical 
operation,  and  attracted  much  attention  and  com- 
mendation from  a  large  number  of  spectators. — 
Though  no  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Associa- 
tion, Messrs.  L.  B.  Langworthy  of  this  city,  and 
Lewis  F.  Allen  of  Erie  county,  acted  as  informal 
judges,  and  superintended  a  trial  of  the  churn.  But- 
ler was  made  and  gathered  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
from  poor  material— mixed  cream  and  milk  (mostly 
milk)  from  different  dairies — and  under  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  gentlemen  named,  (both  of 
whom  are  very  competent  judges, )  as  well  as  others 
who  witnessed  the  trial,  were  much  pleased  with 
the  result,  and  pronounced  the  Adjustable  Dash  a 
great  improvement.  This  is  a  practical  and  sub- 
stantial endorsement  of  the  favorable  opinion  we 
have  heretofore  expressed  in  regard  to  this  churn, 
and  we  are  confident  it  is  destined  to  become  a  favor- 
ite with  butter  makers  wherever  introduced. 

Hay  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  made  in  the  summer, 
than  purchased  in  winter. 
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Cultivation  of  the  Peanut  in  East  Jersey. 

A  writer  from  East  Jersey,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Peanut  culture  in  that  State  : 

You  state  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  north  the  peanut  will  grow,  or  mature  its 
seeds,  in  the  open  air.  Although  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  has  been  limited  to  the  south,  it  may  not 
generally  be  known  that  it  yields  abundantly  in 
East  Jersey,'  near  the  sea  coast,  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  provided  the  season  is  not  too 
short.  • 

The  time  of  planting,  in  this  place,  is  about  the 
first  of  May  ;  and  if  the  vines  are  kept  from  the  frost 
until  the  middle  of  September  there  will  be  a  full 
crop.  The  nuts  are  planted  in  drills,  three  feet 
apart  and  six  inches  from  each  other.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  start  them  in  hot-beds  nor  by  artificial 
heat,  as  the  growth  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  render 
this  unnecessary.  They  vegetate  in  four  or  five 
days  after  planting,  and  quickly  rise  out  of  the 
ground,  soon  after  which,  a  plow,  or  cultivator  is 
run  between  the  rows,  and  then  followed  with  the 
hoe,  carefully  drawing  the  earth  around  the  young 
Tin^s. 

Early  in  the  season,  there  appears  on  the  vines, 
near  the  roots,  numerous  small  yellowish  blossoms, 
which  are  soon  succeeded  by  the  formation  of  the 
nuts.  At  this  period  the  vines  are  bent  down  and 
covered  with  earth,  barely  leaving  their  tips  in  sight 
which  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  pea- 
nut blossoms  und6r  ground.  This  process  of  bury- 
ing the  vines  causes  a  new  set  of  runners  to  shoot 
out,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  another  set 
of  flowers  and  nuts.  Hence,  as  long  as  the  opera- 
tion of  covering  is  repealed,  the  yield  will  be  in- 
creased ;  but  if  the  season  be  short  and  subject  to 
early  autumnal  frosts,  the  crops  will  be  proportion- 
ably  less. 

the  nuts  are  usually  harvested  soon  after  the  frost 
kills  the  vines.  If  pulled,  while  the  plant  is  yet  a 
Utte  green,  the  nuts  nearly  all  adhere  to  the  vines, 
and  may  easily  be  gathered.  As  soon  as  they  are 
picked,  they  are  rinsed  in  water,  the  earliest  and 
best  selected  and  dried  for  seed,  while  those  intend- 
ed to  eat,  or  for  the  market,  are  kiln-dried,  or  baked 
with  moderate  heat. 

The  yield  of  nuts  in  this  place,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  is  about  125  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Peanut : 

"This  plant  is  the  Arachis  hypogoea,  or  the  under- 
ground arachis  (an  untranslatable  word.)  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America  or  Mexico,  hence  a  tropi- 
cal plant,  and  it  is  largely  grown  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Southern  States,  where  it  furnishes 
quit  an  important  element  of  food,  especially  for 
swine.  Being  an  annual  it  may  be  cultivated  far 
beyond  its  natural  climatic  limits,  because  its  sea- 
son of  flowering  is  July  and  later,  and  that  of  ripen- 
ing its  fruit  is  September  and  October.  The  mode 
of  its  inflorescence  and  fruitage  is  so  peculiar  as  to 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  plant  is  legurainose, 
or  like  a  bean,  hence  its  name  of  peanut..  The  flow- 
ers are  monoecious,  some  barren  and  resembling  pea 
blossoms,  the  others  inconspicuous,  and  set  upon 
stems  that  have  the  power  of  elongating  which  they 
do  as  soon  as  they  are  impregnated,  until  they  reach 
the  ground,  which  they  enter,  and  there  remain 
and  ripen.    On  this  account  too  they  are  called 


ground  nuts.  A  glance  at  their  structure  shows 
them  to  be  beans.  These  are  rich  in  oil,  which  has 
been  separated  from  them  in  France,  and  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the 
olive,  and  for  illumnating  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
said  to  be  excellent.  A  bushel  yields  one  gallon  by 
cold  expression,  more  with  heat." 


Southern  Eelief  Fair. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  La- 
dies, held  in  Baltimore  on  the  26th  April,  the  sum  of 
$108,000  was  appropriated  to  the  following  States  : 


Virginia  ^W,0()0 

North  Carolina    10,000 

South  Carolina   15,fi00 

Georgia   10,000 

Alabama   15,000 

Florida     4,000 

Tennessee   6,000 

Arkansas   4,000 

Maryland   8,000 


^108,000 

A  committee  of  three  ladies  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  distribution  for  each  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  above,  about  $50,000  will 
remain  as  a  reserved  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  increase  allotment  to  such  State 
as  may  require  it,  and  to  meet  special  cases.  The 
result  of  the  Fair  has  been  so  far  developed  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  its  aggregate  proceeds  will  not 
be  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
The  entire  expenses  will  not  exceed  three  thousand 
dollars. 


Pennsylvania  State  Fair. — The  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  the  next  State 
Fair  at  Easton  on  the  25th,  26th,  2lthj  and  28lh,  of 
September  next 


MY  DEARIE. 

Fairer  than  any  in 

Palace  grand, 
Truer  than  any  in 
All  the  land  ; 
She,  the  fairy, 
She,  my  dearie, 
Just  now  threw  me  a  kiss  with  her  hand. 

There  she  airy  a- 
Way  doth  trip  ! 
Hath  no  fairy  a 
Riper  lip  ! 
Laughs  it  blissful, 
Pouts  it  kissful, 
Flutters  my  heart  its  sweets  to  sip. 

Eyes  as  winning  as 

Violets  blue, 
Brim  with  meaning  as 
They  with  dew ;  ^ 
Round  and  rosy, 
Fresher  now 
»i»       Than  her  mouth  never  mortal  knew. 

Angels  none  of  them 

Curlier  head 
Have — not  one  of  them 
Cheeks  so  red. 
That  God  knoweth  ! 
Ah  !  she  goeth  ! 
Blossom  the  flowers  where  her  feet  but  tread. 
From  the  German  of  Vost. 
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BANTAM  FOWLS. 


BLACK  BANTAM  COCK. 

Gold  Lace  Bantams. — In  this  class  we  have  the  Gold 
Lace,  Silver  Lace,  White  Java,  Black,  Buff,  Game,  English 
and  Common  Bantams. 

The  first  I  will  introduce  to  the  reader  is  the  Gold  Lace 
or  Sebright  Bantams,  this  tiny  variety  derived  their  name 
from  the  marks  of  their  feathers,  which  is  laced  in  moon 
shape,  these  came  from  a  cross  by  the  noted  Sir  John  Se- 
bright, M.  P.  The  first  cross  was  with  White  and  Black, 
the  offspring  of  this  cross  is  again  crossed  with  the  Buff, 
these  the  third  year  again  with  the  Black  or  White  as  the 
color  may  be,  if  to  white  cross  with  the  Black,  if  to  Black 
use  the  White  again,  by  this  cross  you  will  have  the  Silver 
or  Gold  Lace.  The  ground  color  of  the  Gold  Lace  is  gold- 
en yellow,  with  black  spangles.  The  main  object  in  rais- 
ing Bantams  is  to  get  them  small ;  to  do  this  you  must  sit 
late  in  the  season,  by  so  doing  you  will  have  the  prettiest 
and  smallest  that  can  be  got. 

There  is  but  two  varieties  of  Sebrights,  the  Gold  and  the 
Silver.   It  was  his  aim  to  get  the  largest  and  the  smallest. 

Silver  Lack  Bantam  Hen. —  These  differ  from  the 
former  only  in  feathers,  which  is  White  instead  of  yellow. 
The  silvers  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Golden,  though 
some  can  be  selected  as  small  as  the  former  by  sorting  the 
smallest. 

No  Bantams  are  more  proud  than  the  Sebrights,  they 
will  strut  about  as  if  they  were  the  only  variety  in  the 
world  ;  their  motion  is  quick  and  active,  the  head  and  tail 
almost  touches,  when  they  wish  to  show  their  plumage. 

The  Silver  Lace  Bantam  Cock  stands  aboutsixteen  inches 
high,  and  weighs  about  twenty-two  ounces,  while  the  hen 
is  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  fifteen 
ounces  in  weight ;  both  sex  have  blue  legs,  perfectly  clean 
from  feathers,  plumage  white  tipt  with  black. 

The  Gold  Lace  have  rose  comb,  and  blue  legs. 

All  Sebright  Cocks  must  be  hen  tail,  any  that  have 
sickle  fea'hers  should  be  rejected  from  the  yard. 

Buff  or  Nankin  Bantams. — This  variety  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  Bantam  tribe,  but  they 
know  no  bounds  as  they  can  fly  like  a  pigeon. 

I  had  a  pair  of  these,  that  I  suppose,  were  the  smallest 
in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  when  I  owned 
them  they  were  four  years  old,  the  cock's  weight  was 
eleven  ounces,  and  the  hen  but  seven  ounces.  I  have  several 
beautiful  trios  on  my  yard  now,  though  none  as  small  as 
these  just  mentioned. 

Points.— Plumage  yellow  or  dark  buff,  the  cock  has  sickle 
feathers  in  tail,  neck  hackles  and  saddle  feathers  bright 
yellow,  hen  more  of  a  dark  buff  on  the  neck  and  back, 
breast  and  underpart  light  buff,  legs  in  both  sex  yellow  or 
greenish  blue,  comb  rose  or  single,  each  proper. 


Black  Bantam  Cock.- The  Black  or  African  Bantams, 
deserve  a  share  of  the  honors  of  the  tiny  tribe.  In  appear- 
ance they  are  very  proud,  and  haughty. 

Poiw^*.— Carriage  erect,  head  small,  eyes  keen  and  dark, 
comb  rose  or  single,  legs  dark  and  free  from  feathers.  The 
cock  stands  about  twenty  inches  high,  and  weighs  twenty 
to  twenty-two  ounces,  the  hen  is  sixteen  inclies  in  height, 
and  weighs  sixteen  to  seventeen  ounces. 

White  Java  Bant^^ms. — White  Java  Bantams  are  pure 
white,  with  smooth  white  legs,  rose  or  single  comb  ;  they 
are  very  pretty  and  are  more  plentiful  than  some  of  the 
other  varieties.  They  bring  good  prices  and  find  ready 
sales. 

The  weight  of  the  cock  fourteen  to  eighteen  ounces,  that 
of  the  hen  thirteen  to  fifteen ;  the  former  is  about  sixteen 
inches  in  height,  while  the  latter  is  but  fourteen. 

Game  Bantams.— The  Game  Bantams  are  like  the  Game 
fowls  except  size  which  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  size 
of  the  Black  Red,  or  other  varieties  of  game ;  these  are 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  Bantams,  the  smaller  the  better. — 
They  have  the  grit  of  the  Game  fowls. 

Points.— In  plumage  the  cock  is  Black  Red  with  bright 
red  sickle  feathers;  neck  hackles  and  saddle  feathers  red, 
breast  black,  while  the  hen  is  pure  black  with  yellow  neck 
hackles  mixed  with  white,  sometimes  saddle  feathers  in- 
termixed with  yellow.  The  former  will  stand  about  fifteen 
inches  in  height  and  weigh  eighteen  ounces,  while  the 
hen  is  about  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  will  weigh  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  ounces. 

White  Bantams. — The  White  or  Common  feather  leged 
Bantams  are  very  good  layers,  though  their  eggs  are  smaller 
than  the  other  Bantams.  They  are  good  to  sit  on  other 
eggs,  but  for  keeping  for  fancy  they  are  not  worth  yard 
room. — JS,  A.  Wendell's  American  Poultry  Guide. 


To  Cure  Scab  in  Sheep. 
A  subscriber  in  Vienna,  Dorchester  County,  Md.,  writing 
May  loth,  1866,  says  : — "In  your  last  issue  you  gave  two  or 
three  prescriptions  for  curing  scab  in  sheep  ;  if  the  disease 
is  produced  by  small  insects,  under  the  skin,  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  give  you  an  additional  prescription  for  de- 
stroying them  ;  it  will  kill  the  insects  or  worms  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  time  it  touches  them  ;  eggs  as  well.  The 
application  is  readily  made,  and  the  materials  of  but  little 
cost.  Take  corrosive  sublimate,  7  grains,  rain  water  1  oz. — 
Make  a  solution  and  apply  to  the  affected  part  with  a  soft 
brush  or  rag.  It  is  better  to  wash  the  sore  with  a  little 
warm  water  and  soap,  before  using  the  above  mentioned 
cure." 

The  Mnryland  Parmer  — A  correspondent  in  Co- 
lumbus, Geo.,  remitting  his  subscription,  says  :—  » 

"Enclosed  please  find  ^1.50  to  pay  subscription  to  the 
Maryland  Farmer  for  the  current  year.  What  a  welcome 
visitor  to  my  residence  was  the  May  number  of  the 
"Farmer.^'  It  brought  forth  recollections  of  past  happy 
days.  I  could  say  much  of  past  and  present  times.  •  *  » 
My  heart  is  full  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  men  and 
women  of  Baltimore.  May  God  bless  them.  Wilson's 
raid  visited  my  plantation  and  residence— they  destroyed 
much,  yet  not  all.  I  have  something  left.  Not  needing 
myself  the  noble  charities  of  the  good  people  of  Baltimore, 
yet  many  of  our  people  do  ;  and  their  prayers  and  my  own 
shall  be  joined  with  them  in  thanking  the  generous-hearted 
ot  Baltimore  for  their  timely  munificence,— for  it  will  fill 
the  mouths  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  many  a  suffering 
widow  and  orphan.  I  could  say  much  upon  our  ])resent 
and  prospective  troubles,  but  I  'orhear.  May  God  ever 
bless  and  give  long  life  and  happiness  to  the  good  people  of 
Baltimore." 

Woman  is  said  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  but  it  is 
sometimes  sweet  to  hug  delusions. 
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Summer  Pruning  of  Grapes. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Ohio  Farmer^  says  that  summer 
pruning  of  grape  vines  in  bearing  is  a  delicate  busi- 
ness. For  many  years  it  has  been  our  practice  to 
go  with  knife  in  hand,  whenever  we  walked  in  the 
fruit  garden,  and  we  always  found  something  for 
the  knife  to  do  ;  but  we  have  learned  this  fact  in  the 
summer  pruning  of  grapes,  that  they  will  not  bear 
any  considerable  diminution  of  foliage,  particularly 
at  one  time.  All  cutting  during  the  bearing  season 
should  be  gradual  and  discriminating.  The  leaves 
are  essential  to  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  bunches  will  grow  and  ripen  best  in  the 
most  shady  portions  of  the  vine,  provided  the  shade 
is  not  dark  and  diseased  by  a  great  overgrowth  of 
stutf  which  breeds  mildew  and  decay.  The  grape, 
like  a  setting  hen,  delights  in  seclusion  while  per- 
forming its  mother-work.  It  is  a  very  common  de- 
lusion, that  the  sun  should  be  made  to  shine  directly 
upon  the  fruit  to  cause  it  to  ripen,  and  so  the  leaves 
are  cut  away,  the  vines  lopped  off,  and  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  naked  fruit  in  all  its  force.  The 
consequence  is,  the  grapes  come  to  a  stand-still, 
acting  just  like  a  child  in  the  skulks,  or  a  balky 
horse — not  a  bit  will  they  ripen,  but  hold  on  with 
provoking  greenness,  and  finally  arrive  at  a  "green 
old  age,"  which,  however  lovely  this  may  be  in 
ancient  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  not  a  desirable 
quality  in  grapes.  The  grapes  were  not  to  blame, 
the  vine-dresse-  took  away  their  bread  and  butter, 
and  they  had  ^  power  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
elaborating  th  juices  of  the  vine,  which  alone  could 
make  in  them  he  nectar  of  ripened  fruit.  Our  prac- 
tice is  to  alio  one,  two  or  three  bnuches  of  fruit  to 
set,  according  as  the  vine  has  vigor,  leave  one^leaf 
beyond,  and  then  cut  the  vine  and  not  allow  it  to 
grow  any  farther.  If  we  want  the  finest  fruit,  we 
leave  only  one,  or,  at  most,  two  bunches.  Under 
this  practice  we  get  large  fruit,  and  if  the  season  is 
favorable  for  ripening  it,  it  will  be  perfection 
both  in  size  and  flavor. 


GEAPE  GROWING. 

With  all  our  experimenting,  and  after  all  our  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  grape-growing,  we  have 
not  advanced  much  in  the  way  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. Scarcely  two  growers  agree  upon  any  one 
particular  mode.  They  not  only  do  not  agree,  but 
many  of  them  differ  radically. 

We  are  pretty  clear  on  one  point,  as  we  have 
often  urged  it  before,  that  like  many  other  fruits, 
especially  pears,  apples,  &c,,  most  of  the  several  va- 
rieties of  grapes  are  adapted  to  different  regions  and 


soils.  It  has  always  been  known  to  be  so  in  the 
grape-growing  sections  of  Europe.  It  is  a  well-as- 
certained fact  that  the  choicer  wines  made  there 
come  from  certain  limited  localities,  and  those  grapes 
invariably  deteriorate  if  transplanted  to  other  local- 
ities. There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  this  change  is 
effected  through  the  influence  of  the  soil,  and  pro- 
bably to  some  extent  also  by  an  altered  exposure 
and  temperature. 

It  is  the  same  case  here.  While  some  varieties  of 
our  grapes  require  a  light  porous  soil  where  the  roots 
run  very  shallow,  others  do  better  in  a  heavy  clay, 
where  the  roots  penetrate  several  feet.  What  we 
now  need,  is  not  so  much  wordy  controversy,  from 
which  we  learn  so  little,  but  an  intelligent  clasifica- 
tion  of  the  grape  with  the  soil,  &c.  Surely  our  ex- 
tensive, Sensible  fruit-growers  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  arrived  at  something  definite  upon  this  really 
important  point;  at  least  until  they  shall,  all  our 
efforts  to  produce  choice  wines  from  our  native 
grapes  will  be  a  mere  groping  in  the  dark. — Ed. 
Germantown  Telegraph, 


GRAPE  CULTURE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  soil  of  Nauvoo,  111.,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  The  price  of  laud  has 
been  affected  to  such  a  degree  by  this  fact,  tliat  a 
naked,  unfenced  acre  is  worth,  to-day,  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  when  fenced  and  in  grapes  it  sells 
readily  for  a  thousand  dollars.  There  are  already 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  vineyard,  producing,  on 
an  average,  about  six  hundred  gallons  of  wine  per 
acre,  and  a  maximum  of  one  thousand  gallons  per 
acre,  which  sells  at  the  press  for  two  dollars  per 
gallon. 

Should  not  the  above  statement,  which  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt,  stimulate  the  planters  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  turn  their  tobacco  fields  into  vine- 
yards ?  We  doubt  whether  there  be  any  where  on 
the  continent  a  region  so  happily  constituted  as  re- 
gards both  soil  and  climate,  as  the  light,  loamy  to- 
bacco lands  included  in  the  many  peninsulas  formed 
by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  The 
true  fruit  and  wine  regions  of  New  York  and  Ohio, 
are  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  be- 
cause the  climate  is  tempered  by  those  vast  bodies 
of  water ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  a  similar 
cause.  The  tobacco  lands  around  the  Chesapeake 
possess  the  still  greater  advantage  of  being  generally 
high  and  rolling,  not  requiring  draining,  and  above 
all,  in  being  based  upon  a  bed  of  marl,  and  these  are 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of 
wine.  The  counties  of  Prince  George,  Calvert, 
Charles  and  St.  Mary's,  in  Maryland,  are  swarming 
with  idle  negroes,  who  while  they  cannot  be  induced 
to  cultivate  tobacco,  a  crop  exacting  constant  and 
unremitting  toil  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
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would  gladly  participate  ia  the  cheerful,  rollicking 
labors  of  the  annual  vintage.  But  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof;  let  any  one  who  is 
skeptical  as  to  the  grape  and  wine  capacity  of  the 
region  here  designated,  see  and  taste  the  grapes 
grown  around  Upper  Marlboro,  or  indeed,  in  any 
well  ordered  garden  in  the  above  mentioned  coun- 
ties, let  him  visit  the  vineyards  on  the  beautiful 
Severn  in  Anne  Arundel,  or  loiter  beneath  the  grate- 
ful shade  of  the  immense  scuppernong  arbors  of  N. 
Carolina.  If  he  longer  doubts,  we  can  only  infer 
that  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  nature,  her  book  is  to 
him,  indeed,  a  "sealed  book." — Ag.  Editor  Field, 
Turf  and  Farm. 

A  Man  without  Money. —  A  man  without  money 
is  a  body  without  a  soul — a  wailing  death — a  spec- 
tre that  frightens  everybody.  His  countenance  is 
sorrowful,  and  his  conversation  is  languishing  and 
tedious.  If  he  calls  upon  an  acquaintance,  he  nev- 
er finds  him  at  home,  and  if  he  opens  his  mouth, 
he  is  interrupted  every  moment,  so  that  he  may  not 
finish  his  discourse,  which  it  is  fearful  will  end  with 
asking  for  money.  He  is  avoided  like  a  person  in- 
fected with  disease,  and  is  regarded  as  an  incum- 
brance to  the  earth.  He  is  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  want,  and  misery  accompanies  him  to  bed  at 
night.  The  ladies  discover  that  he  is  an  awkward 
booby,  the  landlord  believes  that  he  lives  upon  air, 
and  if  he  wants  anything  from  a  tradesman,  he  is 
asked  for  cash  before  delivery. 


WHElsr  YOXJ']RB  IDOWilSr. 


What  legions  of  "friends"  always  bless  us, 
When  golden  success  lights  our  way  ! 
How  they  smile  as  they  soltly  address  us, 
So  cordial,  good  humored,  a.nd  gay  ! 
But  ah  !  when  the  sun  of  prosperity 
Hath  set,  then  how  quickly  they  frown, 
And  cry  out  in  tones  of  severity, 
"  Kick  the  man,  don't  you  see  he's  down  !" 

What  though,  when  you  knew  not  a  sorrow. 
Your  heart  was  as  open  as  day, 
And  your  "friends"  when  they  wanted  to  borrow, 
You  obliged,  and  ne'er  asked  them  to  "pay  I" 
What  though  not  a  soul  you  e'er  slighted, 
As  you  wandered  about  through  the  town, 
Your  "friends"  become  very  near-sighted, 
And  don't  seem  to  see  wheix  you're  down. 

When  you're  "up"  you  are  loudly  exalted. 
And  traders  all  sing  out  your  praise  ; 
When  you're  "down"  you  have  greatly  defaulted, 
And  they  "really  don't  fancy  your  ways." 
Your  style  was  "tip-top"  when  you'd  money, 
So  sings  every  sucker  and  clown, 
But  now  'tis  exceedingly  funny- 
Things  have  altered  "because  you  are  down." 

Oh,  give  me  the  heart  that  forever 
Is  free  from  this  world's  selfish  rust, 
And  the  soul  whose  high,  noble  endeavor 
Is  to  raise  fallen  man  from  the  dust; 
And  when  in  adversity's  ocean 
A  victim  is  likely  to  drown, 
All  hail  to  the  friend  whose  devotion 
Will  lift  up  a  man  when  he's  "down." 

HOME. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  honest  watch-dog's  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home. 


A  BUSY  MAN. 

The  proceedings,  even  the  words  of  an  energetic 
man,  are  inspiring.  The  following  unstudied  effu- 
sion from  a  hopeful  active  spirit  may  quicken  the 
eflbrts  of  some  reader  less  sanguine.  While  there 
are  so  many  causes  of  discouragement  it  is  well  to 
mark  the  progress  of  one  who  battles  so  cheerfully 
with  difficulties,  and  ingeniously  devises  expedients 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  condition.  Our  cor- 
respondent, who  had  no  idea  of  seeing  himself  ia 
print,  writes  from  tide-water  Virginia  : 

"Like  many  other  people,  I  have  anticipated  my 
income,  and  have  been  disappointed  in  sundry  sources 
whence  I  expected  funds,  which,  together  with  the 
expenditures  ofthe  past  six  weeks,  completely  drain- 
ed me  of  funds.  Merchandizing  in  the  country  here, 
has  not  realized  my  expectations  exactly,  simply 
from  the  want  of  money.  The  people  have  no  money 
in  the  country  hereabouts,  and  nothing  to  sell  to 
bring  it.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  very 
great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  hired  lal)or,  so  much 
so,  that  man}^  wary,  timid  men,  prefer  to  lease  or 
rent  out  their  lands  to  Freedmen  for  part  of  the  crop, 
reserving  for  their  cultivation  only  so  much  as  they 
can  work  with  their  own  hands. 

Just  at  present  I  am  very  busy  gardening,  plough- 
ing, hoeing  and  sowing,  with  my  own  hands,  and 

when  I  come  in,   often  says  :    'You  are  so  hot 

and  iveary,  and  the  dirtiest  man  I  ever  saw.' 

For  some  days  past,  at  night,  noon,  and  spare- 
time,  I've  made  fishing  nets,  which  ,  or  myself, 

regularly  attend  to,  hence  I  have  fresh  fish  for  break- 
fast daily,  and  as  soon  as  shad  and  herring  make 
their  appearance  in  the  creek  near  by,  expect  with 
my  bow  net,  and  floats,  to  catch  enough  to  feed  my 
black  and  white  family.  You  know  my  penchant 
for  employment  and  since  I  have  something  to  keep 
me  at  home,  find  an  abundance  here  to  do.  With 
my  farm  1  am  getting  on  ahead  of'my  neighbors, 
because  I  have  not  hesitated  to  employ  hands  ami 
buy  teams.  My  corn  land,  cotton,  garden,  truck 
patches,  oat  fallow  (fifty  bushels  sowed,)  are  about 
done,  and  my  orchard  trimmed,  and  several  hundred 
choice  fruit  trees  from  Baltimore  planted.  Work, 
work,  push  ahead,  is  my  motto,  and  if  1  don't  suc- 
ceed in  farming  this  year  will  try  some  other  pursuit. 
I  am  teaching  at  home  now." — Cen.  Fresby'n. 

Facts  ABOUT  Osage. — W.  Cutter  in  Prairie  Far- 
mer,  says:  "  I  have  noticed  queer  facts  concerning 
the  Osage  Orange  that  I  have  never  seen  in  print: 
viz.  :  not  one  tree  in  twenty  bears  fruit,  and  the 
trees  that  bear  fruit  never  blossom.  The  young  boll 
is  covered  with  silk  like  that  of  corn  and  the  blossoms 
on  the  barren  trees  are  only  useful  as  the  tassel  is  to 
the  ear  of  corn.  A  lone  tree,  if  a  bearing  one  raises 
no  seed  and  the  bolls  are  very  small.  I  have  been 
watching  the  above  peculiarities  for  but  a  few  years 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject." 

Tlie  Ballot. 

A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snow  flakes  fall  upon  the  sod  ; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 
As  lightning  does  the  will  cf  God  ! 

Perhaps,  in  Maryland. 
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POEM  FOR  LOVERS. 

The  following  poem  of  "  Love's  Comparisons"  exhausts 
the  subject. 

"The  lover 

Sighing  like  a  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow," 
li&r  suspend  his  poetry.  Here  are  faces  and  comparisons 
which  he  may  read  and  sigh  over  to  his  heart's  content.  Tn- 
deeQ,  the  author  of  this  very  pretty  production  has  furnished 
the  Ivivers  with  a  whole  volume,  and  laid  them  under  lasting 
obligations. 

I^OVE'S  COl^I^.A.PlISOlsrS. 


Oh !  bright  is  the  rose  when  the  sunshine  is  glinting, 
And  painting  its  petals  with  hues  from  above; 

But  warmer  than  ever  its  exquisite  tinting, 

The  rich  glowing  cheek  of  the  maid  that  I  love. 

And  jetty  the  gloss  on  the  plumes  of  the  raven, 

And  flossy  the  twine  which  the  silk  worms  have  wove, 

But  darker,  and  softer,  and  radiant  of  heaven, 
The  bright  flowing  hair  of  the  maid  that  I  love. 

Inviting  the  cherry  which  welcomes  the  kiss 

Of  the  sun,  as  it  streams  through  the  fruit-laden  grove ; 

But  what  shall  describe  the  Elysium  of  bliss. 
That  dwells  on  the  lips  of  the  maid  that  I  love. 

Deep  blue  are  the  coralline  caves  of  the  oceans 

Reflecting  the  azure  of  heaven  above ; 
But  deeper,  and  bluer,  and  full  of  devotion, 

The  soft  liquid  eyes  of  the  maid  that  I  love. 

And  airy  the  zephyr,  whose  balmy  breath  brings 
Sunny  dreams  of  delight  from  Arabian  grove  ; 

But  lighter  than  even  his  bliss-laden  wings, 
The  innocent  step  of  the  maid  that  I  love. 

And  pure  is  the  lily,  just  washed  by  the  shower, 
And  pure  is  the  down  on  the  wing  of  the  dove  ; 

But  pure  than  ever  was  dove  or  was  flower. 
The  taintless  young  soul  of  the  maid  that  I  love. 


THE  WAY  TO  KEEP  HIM. 


"Out  again  to-night?"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  fretfully,  as  her 
husband  rose  from  the  tea-table,  and  donned  his  great  coat. 

"Yes,  I  have  an  engagement  with  Moore,  I  shall  be  in 
early  ;  have  a  light  in  the  library.  Good  night."  And  with 
a  careless  nod,  William  Hayes  left  the  room. 

"Always  the  way,"  murmured  Lizzie  Hayes,  sinking  back 
upon  the  sofa.  "Out  every  night.  I  don't  believe  he  cares 
one  bit  about  me  now,  and  yet  we've  been  married  only  two 
years.  Xo  man  can  have  a  more  orderly  house,  I  am  sure,  I 
never  go  anywhere,  I  am  not  a  bit  extravagant ;  and  yet  I 
don't  believe  he  loves  me  any  more.  Oh,  dear,  why  is  it  ?  I 
wasn't  rich ;  he  did  not  marry  me  for  my  money,  and  he  must 
have  loved  me  then ;  why  does  he  treat  me  with  so  much  ne- 
glect?" And  with  her  mind  filled  with  such  frightful 
queries,  Lizzie  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa. 

Let  me  paint  her  picture  as  she  lay  there.  She  was  a 
blonde,  with  a  small  graceful  figure  and  a  pretty  face.  The 
hair  which  showed  by  its  rich  waves  its  natural  tendency  to 
curl,  was  brushed  smoothly  back,  and  gathered  into  a  rich 
knot  at  the  back — it  was  such  a  bother  to  curl  it,  she  said — 
her  cheek  was  pale,  and  the  whole  face  wore  a  discontented 
expression.  Her  di-ess  was  a  neat  chintz  wrapper,  but  she 
wore  neither  collars  nor  sleeves.  "What's  the  use  of  dressing 
up  just  for  William  ?" 

Lizzie  slept  soundly  for  two  hours,  and  then  awoke  sudden- 
ly. She  sat  up.  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  sighed  drearily  at 
the  prospect  of  the  long  interval  still  to  be  spent  before  bed- 
time. 


The  library  was  just  over  the  room  in  which  slie  sat,  and 
down  the  furnace-flue,  through  the  register,  a  voice  came  to 
the  young  wife's  ears.    It  was  her  husband's. 

"Well,  Moore,  what's  a  man  to  do?  I  must  have  pleasure 
somewhere.  Who  would  have  fancied  that  Lizzie  Jarvis,  so 
pretty,  sprightly,  and  loving,  could  change  to  the  fretful 
dowdy  she  is  now  ?  Who  wants  to  stay  at  home  to  hear  his 
wife  whining  all  the  evening  about  her  troublesome  ser- 
vants, and  her  headache  and  all  sorts  of  bothers  ?  She's  got 
the  knack  of  that  drawling  whine  so  pat,  'pon  my  life  I  don't 
believe  she  can  speak  pleasantly." 

Lizzie  sat  as  if  stunned.  Was  this  true  ?  She  looked  in 
the  glass.  If  not  exactly  dowdy,  her'  costume  was  certainly 
not  suitable  for  an  evening  with  only  William  to  admire. — 
She  rose,  and  softly  went  to  her  room,  with  bitter,  sorrowful 
thoughts,  and  a  firm  resolution,  to  win  back  her  husband's 
heart,  and  then,  his  love  regained,  to  keep  him. 

The  next  morning  William  came  into  the  breakfast  room 
with  his  usual  careless  manner,  but  a  bright  smile  came  on 
his  lips  as  he  saw  Lizzie.  A  pretty  chintz,  with  neat  collar 
and  sleeves  of  snow-white  muslin,  with  a  wreath  of  soft  full 
curls,  had  really  metamorphosed  her;  while  the  blush  her 
husband's  admiring  glance  called  up  to  her  cheek  did  not  de- 
tract from  her  beauty.  At  first  William  thought  there  must 
be  a  guest,  but  glancing  around,  he  found  they  were  alone. 

"Come,  William,  your  coffee  will  soon  be  cold,"  said  Liz- 
zie, in  a  cheerful,  pleasant  voice. 

"It  must  cool  till  you  sweeten  my  breakfast  with  a  kiss," 
said  her  husband  crossing  the  room  to  her  side,  and  Lizzie's 
heart  bounded  as  she  recognized  the  old  lover's  tone  and  man- 
ner. 

Not  one  fretful  speech,^  not  one  complaint  fell  upon  Wil-, 
liam's  ear  through  the  meal.  The  newspaper,  the  usual  so- 
lace at  that  hour,  lay  untouched,  as  Lizzie  chatted  gaily  on 
every  pleasant  tc^ic  she  could  think  of,  warming  by  his 
grateful  interest  and  cordial  manner. 

"Tou  will  be  at  home  to  dinner  ?"  she  said,  ?,3  he  went  out, 

"Can't  to-day,  Lizzie,  I've  business  out  ef  town  ;  but  I'll  be 
home  early  to  tea.  Have  something  substantial,  for  I  don't 
expect  to  dine.  Good-bye."  And  the  smiling  look,  warm 
kiss,  and  lively  whistle  were  a  marked  contrast  to  his  lounging 
careless  gait  of  the  previous  evening. 

"I  am  in  the  right  path,"  said  Lizzie  in  a  low  whisper. — 
"Oh.  what  a  fool  I  have  been  for  the  last  two  years !  'A  fret- 
ful dowdy!'    William,  you  shall  never  say  that  again." 

Lizzie  loved  her  husband  with  a  real  wifely  devotion,  and 
her  lips  would  quiver  as  she  thought  of  his  confidence  to  his 
friend  Moore  ;  but  like  a  brave  little  woman,  she  stifled  back 
the  bitter  feeling,  and  tripped  off  to  perfect  her  plans.  The 
grand  piano,  silent  for  months,  was  opened,  and  the  linen 
covers  taken  from  the  furniture,  Lizzie  saying,  "He  shan't 
find  any  parlors  more  pleasant  than  his  own,  I'm  deter- 
mined." 

Tea-time  came,  and  William  came  with  it.  A  little  figure 
in  a  tasty,  bright  silk  dress,  smooth  curls,  and  oh  !  such  a 
lovely  blush  and  smile,  stood  read3'  to  welcome  William  as  he 
came  in ;  and  tea-time  passed  as  the  morning  meal  had  done. 
After  tea  there  was  no  movement  as  usual  toward  the  hat- 
rack.  William  stood  up  beside  the  table,  lingering  and  chat- 
ting, until  Lizzie  arose.  She  led  him  to  the  light,  warm  par- 
lors, in  their  pretty  glow  of  tasteful  arrangement,  and  drew 
him  down  on  the  sofa  beside  her.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  court- 
ing over  again,  as  he  watched  her  fingers,  busy  with  some 
fancy  needlework,  and  listened  to  the  cheerful  voice  he  had 
loved  so  dearly  two  years  before. 

"What  are  you  making,  Lizzie?" 

"A  pair  of  slippers.    Don't  you  remember  how  much  you 
admired  the  pair  I  worked  for  you — oh  1  ever  so  long  ago  ?" 
"I  remember— -black  velvet,  with  flowers  on  them.    I  used 
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to  put  my  feet  on  the  fenders,  and  dream  of  blue  eyes  and 
bright  curls,  and  wished  time  would  move  faster  to  the  day 
when  I  could  bring  my  bonny  wife  home  to  make  music  in 
my  house." 

Lizzie's  face  saddened  for  a  moment,  as  she  thought  of  the 
last  two  years,  and  how  little  music  she  had  made  for  his 
loving  heart,  gradually  weaning  it  from  its  allegiance,  and 
then  she  said :  " 

"I  wonder  if  you  love  music  as  much  as  you  did  then  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  I  very  often  drop  into  Mrs.  Smith's  for 
nothing  else  than  to  hear  the  music." 

"I  can  play  and  sing  better  than  Mrs.  Smith,"  said  Lizzie, 
pouting. 

"But  you  always  say  you  are  out  of  practice  when  I  ask 
you." 

"I  had  the  piano  tuned  this  morning.  Now  open  it  and  we 
will  see  how  it  sounds." 

William  obeyed  joyfully,  and  tossing  aside  her  sewing, 
Lizzie  took  the  piano-stool.  She  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  not 
powerful,  but  most  musical,  and  was  a  very  fair  performer  on 
the  piano." 

"Ballads,  Lizzie." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  dislike  opera  music  in  a  parlor." 

One  song  after  another,  with  a  nocturne,  or  lively  instru- 
mental piece,  occasionally,  between  them,  filled  up  another 
hour  pleasantly. 

The  little  mantel  clock  stuck  eleven  ! 

"Eleven!  I  thought  it  was  about  nine.  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gize, Lizzie,  as  I  used  to  do,  for  staying  so  long ;  and  I  can 
truly  say,  as  I  did  then,  that  the  time  has  passed  so  pleasant- 
ly I  can  scarcely  believe  it  so  late." 

The  piano  was  closed,  Lizzie's  work  put  up  in  the  basket, 
and  William  was  ready  to  go  up  stairs  ;  but  glancing  back, 
he  saw  his  little  wife  near  the  fire  place,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  head  bent,  and  large  tears  falling  from  her  eyes.  He  was 
beside  her  in  an  instant. 

"Lizzie,  darling,  are  you  ill  ?   What  is  the  matter !" 

"Oh,  William,  I  have  been  such  a  bad  wife,  I  heard  you 
tell  Mr.  Moore  last  evening  how  I  had  disappointed  you  ;  but 
I  will  try  to  make  your  home  pleasant.  Indeed  I  will,  if  you 
will  forgive  and  love  me." 

"Love  you  !  Oh,  Lizzie,  you  can't  guess  how  dearly  I  love 
you !" 

As  the  little  wife  lay  down  that  night,  she  thought — 
"I  have  won  him  back  again!    Better  than  that,  I  have 
learned  the  way  to  keep  him!" 


Scene  at  a  Theatre.— At  the  Alcazar  Theatre,  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
"I  saw  one  Russian  officer  bring  in,  at  separate  times  during 
the  evening,  all  the  flowers  that  he  could  carry,  and  shower 
them  upon  an  actress  ;  the  next  day  he  sent  presents  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  dollars.  This  gentleman,  when  his 
floral  offerings  had  given  out,  and  no  more  was  to  be  obtained 
finished  his  gifts  by  scaling  his  cap  at  her.  This  was  the  .sig- 
nal for  a  scene  to  commence,  and  instantly  hats  of  beaver,  silk 
and  felt  were  showered  upon  the  stage,  and  rings,  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  canes  and  umbrellas.  Every  one  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  outvie  his  neighbor  in  shouting  bravo  and  viva; 
the  din  was  terrific.  One  man  in  the  gallery,  in  his  exci'te- 
ment,  seized  a  large  glass  globe  from  the  chandelier  and 
hurled  it  toward  the  stage,  but  missed  his  mark  and  shattered 
it  upon  your  correspondent  s  shoulder.  At  this  point  he 
thought  it  time  to  leave,  which  he  did,  and,  with  the  fear  of 
glass  globes  and  a  lame  arm  for  monitors,  has  not  patronized 
the  Alcazar  since." 


Love  goes  toward  Love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books  ; 
But  Love  from  Love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 


I  TESTING  HER  INNOCENCE. 

I  The  following  touching  scene  recently  occurred  in  a 
j  Parisian  court  of  justice: 

I  A  poor,  pale,  wan  seamstress,  was  arraigned  for  theft.  She 
appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  baby  of  eleven  or  twelve  months 
in  her  arms,  her  child.    She  went  to  get  some  work  one  day 

!  and  stole  three  gold  coins  of  lOf.  each.  The  money  was  missed 
soon  after  she  left  her  employer,  and  a  servant  was  sent  to 

:  her  rooms  to  claim  it.  The  servant  found  her  about  to  quit 
her  rooms  with  the  three  gold  coins  in  her  hand.  She  said  to 
the  servant :  "I  was  going  to  carry  them  back  to  you."  Nev- 
ertheless she  was  carried  to  the  commissioner  of  police  and  he 
ordered  her  to  be  sent  before  the  police  court  for  trial.  She 
was  too  poor  to  engage  a  lawyer,  and  when  asked  by  the 
judge  what  she  had  to  say  for  herself  she  answered  :  "The 
day  I  went  to  my  employer's  I  carried  my  child  with  me. — 
It  was  in  my  arms  as  it  is  now.  I  was  not  paying  attention 
to  it.  There  were  several  gold  coins  on  the  mantel-piece  and 
unknown  to  me  it  stretched  out  its  little  hand  and  seized 
three  pieces,  which  I  did  not  observe  until  I  got  home.  I  at 
once  put  on  my  bonnet  and  was  going  back  to  my  employer 
to  return  them  when  I  was  arrested.  This  is  the  solemn 
truth,  as  I  hope  for  Heaven's  mercy." 

The  court  could  not  believe  (his  story.  They  upbraided 
the  mother  for  her  impudence  in  endeavoring  to  palm  off  such 
a  manifest  lie  for  the  truth.  They  besought  her  for  her  own 
sake  to  retract  so  absurd  a  tale,  for  it  could  have  no  effect  but 
oblige  the  court  to  sentence  her  to  a  severer  punishment  than 
they  were  disposed  to  inflict  upon  one  so  young  and  evidently 
steeped  so  deep  in  poverty.  These  appeals  had  no  effect  ex- 
cept to  strengthen  the  poor  mother's  pertinacious  adherence 
to  her  original  story.  As  this  firmness  was  sustained  by  that 
look  of  innocence  which  the  most  adroit  criminal  can  never 
counterfeit,  the  court  were  at  some  loss  to  discover  what  deci- 
sion justice  demanded.  To  relieve  their  embarrassment  one  of 
the  j  udges  proposed  to  renew  the  scene  described  by  the  mother. 
Three  gold  coins  were  placed  on  the  clerk's  table.  The 
mother  was  requested  to  assume  the  position  in  which  she 
said  she  had  stood  at  her  employer's  house.  There  was  then 
a  breathless  pause  in  the  court.  The  baby  soon  discovered 
the  bright  coin,  eyed  it  for  a  moment,  smiled,  and  then 
stretched  forth  its  tiny  hand  and  clutched  them  in  its  fingers 
with  a  miser's  eagerness.    The  mother  was  acquited. 


HUGGING. 

An  editor  in  Iowa  has  been  fined  two  hundred  dollars  for 
hugging  a  girl  in  church. — Ex. 

Cheap  enough !  We  once  hugged  a  girl  in  church  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  it  has  cost  us  a  thousand  a  year  ever  since. — 
Young  America. 

That's  nothing !  We  hugged  a  girl  in  school  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  had  to  support  her  and  the  family  ever 
since. —  Tioga  Democrat. 

Come  to  Salem,  Oregon,  boys !  Come  to  Salem,  Oregon; 
we  have  hugged  a  dozen  and  it  hain't  cost  a  cent. — Dem.  Rev. 

We  commenced  to  hug  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  hate  to 
fire  a  stone  in  a  school-yard  for  fear  of  hitting  some  one  of 
our  family.^ Tmes. 

We  hug,  and  like  to  hug,  and  darn  the  expenses  ;  fellers, 
you  enjoy  luxuries,  you  must  pay  for  them. — Day  Book, 


MARRIAGE. 

Such  duty  as  the  Subject  owes  the  Prince, 
Even  such  a  Woman  oweth  her  Husband  ; 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And,  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
AVhat  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  Rebel, 
And  graceless  Traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

— Shakspeare. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Preserving  Hams  Through  Summer.— The  editor  of 
the  Germantown,  Telegraph,  says  :— The  following  method 
of  preserving  hams  through  the  summer  in  the  Southern 
States,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  residing  there,  who 
says  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  method  ever  adopted.  By  it 
hams  can  be  preserved  for  years,  indeed  just  as  long  as  any- 
body wants  to. 

"Make  a  number  of  cotton  bags,  a  little  larger  than  your 
hams;  after  the  hams  are  well  smoked,  place  them  in  the 
bags  ;  then  get  the  best  kind  of  sweet,  well-made  hay,  cut 
it  with  a  knife,  and  with  your  hands  press  it  well  around 
the  hams  in  the  bag  ;  tie  the  bags  with  good  strings,  put 
on  a  c;ird  of  the  year  to  show  their  age,  and  hang  them  up 
in  a  garret  or  some  dry  room,  and  they  will  hang  five  years 
and  will  be  better  for  boiling  than  on  the  day  you  hung 
them  up.  This  method  costs  but  little,  and  the  bags  will 
last  forty  years.  No  flies  or  bugs  will  trouble  the  hams  if 
the  hay  is  well  pressed  around  them  ;  the  sweating  of  the 
hams  will  be  taken  up  by  the  hay,  and  the  hay  will  im- 
part a  fine  flavor  to  the  hams.  The  hams  should  be  treated 
in  this  way  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in." 

Moths. — When  furs  are  bagged  up  for  the  summer  to 
preserve  them  from  the  moth's  laying  its  eggs  on  them, 
care  should  be  taken  that  there  are  no  larvae  already  in 
them.  Otherwise  you  might  have  a  large  colony  raised  in 
perfect  security,  the  paper  or  linen  bag  preventing  you  from 
watching  their  operations.  Tobacco  and  camphor,  as  all 
good  housewives  know,  are  oflensive  to  the  moth;  and 
either  she  will  not  deposite  her  eggs  upon  such  articles  as 
are  constantly  moved  about  and  exposed  to  the  open  sun- 
light, or  if  by  chance  she  does  so,  the  young  larvae  are  soon 
crippled  and  destroyed  by  the  rough  usage  they  meet  with. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  carpet-moth  generally  lay.s  her 
eggs  near  the  wall,  because  the  carpet  is  there  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  walking  on  it.  Hence,  if  tobacco  is  used  to  keep 
carpets  from  being  attacked  by  the  moth,  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  scatter  it  next  the  wall.  Of  course,  the  oftener 
a  carpet  is  taken  up  and  beaten,  the  less  chance  is  there  for 
a  colony  of  the  larvae  of  the  carpet-moth  to  establish  itself 
therein  — Practical  Entomologist. 

Ham  Toast. — This  is  very  convenient  to  hand  round  with 
chicken  or  roast  veal,  and  also  makes  a  tasty  breakfast  or 
luncheon  dish.  Mince  very  finely  the  lean  of  a  slice  or 
two  of  boiled  ham,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  mix  them 
with  the  ham,  adding  as  much  cream  or  stock  as  will  make 
it  soft ;  keep  it  long  enough  on  the  fire  to  warm  it  through 
— it  may  be  allowed  almost  to  boil,  but  should  be  stirred  all 
the  time.  Have  ready  some  buttered  toast,  cut  it  in  round 
pieces,  and  lay  the  ham  neatly  on  each  piece. 

Putty. — A  very  good  substitute  for  putty  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  mixing  calcined  plaster  and  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  cream.  It  should  be  prepared  in  small 
quantities,  and  applied  immediately,  for  it  quickly  hardens; 
then  it  loses  its  plasticity.  For  repairing  broken  windows, 
when  putty  is  not  at  hand,  it  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 

To  Take  Paint  out  of  a  Coat. — Take  immediately  a 
piece  of  cloth  and  rub  with  the  wrong  side  of  it  on  the  paint 
spot.  If  no  other  cloth  is  at  hand,  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
coat  skirt  will  do.  This  simple  application  will  generally 
remove  the  paint  when  quite  fresh.  Otherwise  rub  some 
other  on  the  spot  with  your  finger. 

Corned  Beef.— The  Scientific  American  informs  the  ladies 
that  if  they  would  have  corned  beef  juicy  after  it  is  cold, 
and  not  dry  as  a  chip,  they  should  put  it  into  boiling  water 
when  they  put  it  on  to  cook,  and  they  should  not  take  it  out 
of  the  pot  when  done,  until  it  has  become  cold. 

Chlorine  for  Bad  Breath. — Dr.  Clemens  states  that  du- 
ring the  last  thirty  years  he  has  constantly  found  the  ad- 
ministration of  numerous  small  doses  of  weak  chlorine 
water  a  certain  remedy  for  this  distressing  inconvenience. 


KULES  FOR  ROSE  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  Paul,  in  the  London  Gardener^  s  Chronicle, 
gives  the  following  : 

1.  The  best  soil  for  roses  is  a  strong  loam  well  en- 
riched with  decayed  stable  manure;  if  the  soil  is 
not  of  this  nature,  it  should  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  such  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  For  light  soils  use  cow-dung  and  poudrelte  in- 
stead of  stable  manure,  merely  mulching  with  the 
latter  early  in  May. 

3.  Prune  at  two  seasons ;  thin  out  the  supernu- 
merary shoots  in  November,  and  shorten  those  that 
are  left  in  March. 

4.  Remember  that  the  summer  roses  should  be 
thinned  more  freely,  and  shortened  less  than  the 
autumnals. 

5.  Always  cut  back  to  a  bud  which  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  grow  outwards,  rubbing  out  those  buds  which 
are  directed  inwards. 

6.  Destroy  Aphides  as  soon  as  seen,  by  brushing 
them  off  or  washing  the  shoots  with  tobacco  water, 
out  of  doors;  and  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  un- 
der glass. 

Y.  Check  mildew  by  dusting  sulphur  on  the  leaves 
while  moist  with  rain  or  dew. 

8.  Water  freely  during  the  growing  season,  if 
dry. 

9.  Never  buy  old  roses  on  the  Manetti  stock  until 
you  have  proved  that  they  will  not  flourish  in  your 
soil  either  on  the  dog  rose,  or  on  their  own  roots. 
The  new  roots  you  must  buy  on  the  Manetti,  or  wait 
till  they  are  raised  by  the  slower  process  of  budding 
or  by  cuttings. 

10.  Avoid  plants  that  have  been  "coddled,"  by 
raising  and  growing  in  beat  during  their  early  stages 
of  existence.  Thousands  of  roses  are  annually  sold 
which  have  the  seeds  of  disease  and  early  death  pre- 
viously sown  by  the  forcing  process.  Such,  if  they 
live,  do  not  grow  vigorously,  and  often  remain  sta- 
tionary or  feeble  for  a  length  of  time. 

11.  At  whatever  season  roses  on  their  own  roots 
are  purchased,  they  should  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  spring  and  summer  only  (May,  June  or 
July ; )  once  established,  they  may  remain  per- 
manently there. 

12.  Roses  in  pots  should  be  repotted,  removing  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil  early  every  autumn  ;  they  re- 
quire closer  pruning  than  the  same  sorts  growing 
in  the  ground ;  they  should  be  watered  with  weak 
liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  expand, 
and  until  the  flowering  is  over. 

13.  Roses  intended  for  forcing  should  be  brought 
into  a  stale  of  rest  in  August  or  September,  and  be 
pruned  shortly  afterwards. 

14.  Roses  under  glass  should  be  shaded  when 
coming  into  bloom,  but  with  a  light  shading  only. 

15.  Most  tea-scented  roses  thrive  best  under  glass, 
and  are  worthy  of  this  especial  care.  They  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  in  a  cold  pit  or  house,  or  be  planted 
out  in  A  house,  standards  or  dwarfs,  with  or  with- 
out heat. 

16.  Buy  only  such  new  roses  as  are  recommended 
from  trustworthy  sources.  A  new  rose  that  is  not 
at  the  least  equal  to  or  different  from  all  its  prede- 
cessors, is  not  worth  growing  ;  and  to  grow  such  ia 
almost  as  disappointing  as  to  read  a  new  book  that 
is  not  worth  reading. 
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17.  When  growing  for  exhibition,  look  to  form 
and  color,  as  well  as  size ;  the  day  has  gone  by  for 
mere  balk  to  triumph  over  symmetry  of  form,  and 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  color,  whether  in  pot  roses 
or  others. 

.  

MAY  EOSES. 

There  are  but  few  ladies,  says  the  Field,  Turf  and 
Farm,  who  do  not  take  delight  iu  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  and  those  few  we  do  not  care  to  know. 
Flowers  are  typical  of  Heaven,  and  when  we  see  a 
house  surrounded  with  them  we  know  that  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  purity  and  natural  refinement 
about  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling.  Show  iis  a  wo- 
man that  is  not  fond  of  flowers,  and  we  will  show 
you  a  morbid  or  a  flippant  creature  without  an  en- 
nobling thought  or  a  kind  and  generous  feeling. — 
May  is  here,  and  the  early  roses  are  in  bloom ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  these  flowers  from  the  Hose 
Book :  ! 

Insects  will  abound  amongst  roses  in  the  open  air ;  and  i 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  search  them  daily, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  leaf  curled  discover  the  cause — 
No  fear  of  fly  yet  out  of  doors.  Where  the  heads  are 
crowded,  thin  the  new  shoots  by  pinching  out;  and  whether 
crowded  or  not,  pinch  out  all  shoots  growing  inwards  and 
in  positions  and  directions  likely  to  spoil  the  symmetry  of 
the  heads.  Suckers  will  begin  to  appear,  and  must  be  re- 
moved. This  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the  tallies  and 
renew  them  where  needful.  If  very  dry  weather,  give  the 
rosery  one  very  heavy  soaking.  In  the  rose  house,  fumi- 
gate if  the  least  occasion  for  it,  for  aphides  propagate  rapid- 
ly unless  swift  destruction  overtakes  tliem  in  their  youth. 

Scale  or  Bark  Lice.— A  correspondent  in  the 
Northern  Farmer,  says  For  some  years  my  or- 
chard was  infested  with  scale  or  bark  lice.  I  had 
tried  various  experiments  to  be  rid  of  them,  still 
they  increase  in  numbers,  and  my  trees  looked  as 
though  they  must  yield  to  these  pests,  when,  in  an 
Agricultural  paper,  I  found  a  remedy  that  "laid 
them  out."  In  the  month  of  June  the  eggs  are 
hatched  and  the  louse  cralws  over  the  tree  until 
about  the  middle  of  August,  when  they  form  a  scale 
over  themselves.  During  the  time  of  their  travels 
wash  the  tree  in  strong  ley,  (tie  an  old  cloth  to  a 
stick,  and  save  your  hands  )  as  strong  aa  you  can 
make  it  will  not  do  any  serious  injury.  The  ley 
will  remove  the  scale  and  the  tree  will  resume  a 
bright  healthy  appearane.  " 

While  strawberries  are  in  bloom  is  the  time  to 
examine  the  beds  and  eject  such  as  are  valueless. 
Those  which  are  termed  male  plants,  i.  e.  staminate, 
do  not  usually  produce  any  or  but  very  little  fruit, 
and  their  number  should  not  be  over  one  in  ten  to 
fifteen  of  female  plants. 

Prolific— In  this  village  we  have  counted  on  one  little 
twig  of  apple  tree,  not  over  fifteen  inches  length,  fifty-Jive 
apples,  about  the  size  of  marbles,  and  growing  quite  thrif- 
tily.  Hurrah  for  apples. —iVeto  Jersey  Courier.  ' 


SHEEP  HJJSBANORY. 

Believing  Maryland  and  Virginia  possess  every 
requisite  for  becoming  the  largest  Wool-growing  re- 
gions in  the  Union,  both  in  soil,  climate  and  prox- 
imity to  market  for  Mutton  and  Wool — and  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  change  in  the  system  of  farm- 
ing is  inevitable,  and  that  Sheep  would  be  largely 
used,  if  accessible  at  reasonable  prices.  I  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  supplying  farmers  in  these 
States  with  sheep. 

My  plan  is  to  select  from  the  leading  flocks  of  the 
North  such  Sheep  as  J  would  put  upon  my  owa 
farm  for  profit,  and  bring  them  here  for  distribu- 
tion, either  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  to  those 
who  wish  to  stock  their  farrps  with  valuable  sheep. 

Sheep  will  be  furnished  in  numbers  from  one  to 
one  thousand,  and  at  as  low  prices  as  will  give  me 
a  small  profit.  They  will  be  kept  on  hand  at  ray 
farm,  in  moderate  numbers — from  which  samples 
can  be  selected  and  orders  filled  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  from  the  North  ;  and  if  the  Sheep  do 
not  suit  upon  arrival,  the  p'urcbasers  will  not  be 
required  to  take  them. 

As  1  have  been  connected  with  Sheep  raising  for 
most  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  Sheep  husbandry  of  the  North,  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  be  of  great  service  to  farmers  in  estab- 
lishing this  branch  of  business. 

Rams  will  be  furnished  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
fall. 

,;^©*'My  oflice  in  Baltimore  is  at  the  "'Maryland 
Farmer"  office,  No.  24  S.  Calvert  street,  where  I 
can  be  consulted  Thursdays,  from  10  to  2  P.  M. — 
Post  office  address,  "  T.  C.  Peters,  W.  Friendship, 
Howard  County,  Md." 

T.  C.  PETERS. 

Baltimore,  March,  1866. 


SHEEP. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  ]\Iertno  Sheep, 
shorn,  by  the  car  load,  at  Baltimore,  for 
from  ^3.00  to  $5.00  per  head.  A  few- 
choice  CoTSWoLD  EWES  and  lambs,  as  well  as  JMb- 
RiNO  EWES  and  lambs  on  hand.  Gali  and  see  them, 
and  select  samples  for  ordinary  flocks. 

T.  C.  PETERS. 
West  Friendship,  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  May  liS66. 


Greatest  Addition  to  Philology  i.n  Half  a  Cen- 
tury.— The  most  important  contribution  to  Philology,  dur- 
ing the  year  1884,  was  the  publication  of  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Webster's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  This 
work,  which  had  long  been  in  preparation,  and  on  the  rei- 
vision  of  which  years  of  labor  had  been  bestowed  by  sev- 
eral eminent  scholars,  was,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest 
addition  to  the  philology  of  the  present  age  which  has  ap- 
peared within  half  a  centuhj.—Apphton'i  Cydopce-dafor  1865. 
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PLANS  OF  BARNS  AND  FARM  HOUSES. 


PLAN  OF  BARN 

Morses,  Cattle  Slieep. 


PREMIUM 

For  Grain,  May, 

From  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  plan  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium among-  the  large  number  sent 
in  by  competitors  for  the  prizes  offer- 
ed by  the  Rcral  New  Yorker,  and  we 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  ever  published.  Some  of  our 
readers  say  it  ought  to  be  re-published 
annually.  As  we  said  on  its^rst  pub- 
lication, it  is  truly  a  Preminm  Bdrn, 
and  no  one  can  study  its  internal  ar- 
rangement, or  mode  of  construction, 
without  profit,  A  similar  plan,  with 
drawings  and  description  so  complete, 
would  of  course,  involve  no  little  ex- 
pense, if  procured  of  an  architect. — 
Though  it  may  not  be  exactly  adapted 
to  their  wants  and  circumstances,  those 
nbout  to  build  barns  cannot  fail  of 
deriving  valuable  suggestions  from 
this  excellent  plan  : 

H.  SWEET  &  SOlfS'  PEEMIUM  BAEF, 

description. 

Our  farm  contains  165  acres,  includ- 
ing woodland,  and  is  situated  in  Pom- 
pey,  Onondaga  Co.,  a  little  north  of 
the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehannah  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  about  1,*(50  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  naturally 
bleak  position,  subject  to  heavy  winds 
from  any  quarter. 

The  farm  has  been  devoted  for  the 
last  sixty  years  to  grain  and  stock- 
raising,  and  to  meet  its  wants  there 
had  been  built,  in  a  group,  one  barn 
30x64,  one  30x40,  a  horse-stable  be- 
tween the  two  16x46,  and  an  open 
shed  16x60,  with  a  space  above  for  hay. 
They  were  of  the  usual  construction, 
upon  good  foundations  of  stone  laid 
in  lime  mortar.  The  site  they  occu- 
pied was  as  near  upon  the  crest  of  the 
hill  as  could  be  ;  the  ground  descended 
naturally  from  the  yard  in  three  ways. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1857,  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  first  requirement  with  us  was, 
where  shall  we  put  a  new  owe.? — for 
we  were  still  aware  that  one  good  big 
one  was  better  than  six  small  ones. — 
We  selected  a  site  further  from  the 
dwelling  than  before,  on  land  that 
sloped  to  the  northwest,  about  one 
foot  in  ten,  a  little  east  of  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  where  the  water  naturally 
runs  to  the  west  and  north-east.  The 
reasons  for  selecting  were,  that  the 
earth  excavated  might  be  used  in  the 
approach  upon  the  west,  and  thus 
make  the  water  run  from  the  barn  in 
evQry  direction,  and  save  making  deep 
excavation. 

The  next  item  In  consideration  was 
its  SIZE.  This  we  determined  by  count- 
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ing  the  cubic  contents  of  the  old  ones,  and  adopted 
40x80,  and  nineteen  feet  above  the  basement,  with 
a  truss  frame  and  flat  roof. 

We  next  considered  its  internal  arrangements. — 
We  needed  a  Grain,  Bay,  Horse,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
Barn,  the  details  of  which  are  clearly  shown  in  the 
plans,  but  the  reasons  therefore  will  be  given  as  we 
ascend  from  the 


Foundation. 

The  excavation  of  the  whole  structure,  including 
that  in  the  yard,  is,  at  the  south-west  corner,  about 
three  feet  in  depth,  and  graded  to  a  slope  6f  one  in 
forty  ;  the  natural  slope,  being  one  in  ten,  as  shown 
in  dotted  lines  on  the  section  plan.  The  earth  ex- 
caxated  was  placed  in  the  approach  to  the  doors, 
on  the  west,  as  shown  above  the  dotted  lines.  A 
trench  was  excavated  three  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
below  grade,  and  filled  with  broken  stone,  that 


served  as  a  drain,  upon  which  the  foundation"' rests. 

The  foundation  walls  are  built  of  good  quarry 
stone,  laid  in  lime  mortar,  with  a  balance  slope,  as 
shown  in  section  ;  the  west  one  seven,  and  the  east 
one  eight  feet  above  grade.  The  west  one  is  pierced 
by  four  windows  three  feet  square;  the  east  one 
being  merely  returns  four  feet  in  length  ;  the  re- 
mainder being  open  space,  or  wood  upon  a  low 
wall,  but  above  the  reach  of  manure,  rendering  it 
as  easy  of  ventilation  as  if  it  were  not  a  basement. 
The  south  wall  is  backed  by  earth  five  feet,  the 
west  three  feet,  and  the  north  two  feet ;  the  east 
being  entirely  above  grade. 

Basement. 

The  north  end  of  basement  is  occupied  by  a  Bay 
for  hay,  that  extends  to  the  top,  seventeen  feet  in 
width,  and  has  a  cubic  capacity  of  about  23,000 
feet.  South  of  this,  and  entirely  across  the  build- 
ing, is  the  cattle-stable,  sixteen  feet  in  width,  in- 
cluding the  passage  and  stairway  to  the  floor  above. 
Next  is  the  open  shed,  32x40  feet,  with  nothing  to 
obstruct  communication  with  the  yard,  except  two 
cast  irou  columns,  that  support  sills  above;  easily 
ventilated  at  any  time  through  the  windows  on  the 
west,  and  capable  of  receiving,  with  plenty  of  spare 
room,  a  ten  horse-power  to  do  the  threshing  above 
on  a  rainy  day,  should  circumstances  require  it. — 
Next,  south,  is  a  tool-room  for  heavy  tools,  or  such 
as  are  not  often  used  ;  wagons  in  winter  and  sleighs 
in  summer,  plows,  hirrows,  drills,  roller,  reaper, 
&c.,  with  stairway  to  stable  above. 

First  Floor. 

The  horse-stable,  which  occupies  the  south  end, 
is  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  divided  into  stalls  of 
equal  capacity,  and  one  of  ten  feet,  into  which  a 
team  coupled  can  be  easily  driven  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. A  stairway  leads  to  floor  above,  and  a  place 
for  harness.  The  forage  for  horses  is  put  into  tubes 
above,  about  two  by  three  and  a  half  feet  square, 
one  tube  furnishing  two  horses,  who  draw  it  from 
the  bottom,  and  eat  more,  as  nature  designed  them 
to  do,  than  is  usual.  The  floor  is  double,  and  is 
made  tight  with  tar  and  lime,  which  makes  a  cement 
that  is  impervious  to  water,  as  well  as  a  preserver 
of  wood.  The  manure  is  dropped  through  a  trap- 
door to  shed  below,  and  mixed  with  that  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle. 

The  grain  bins  are  next  north  of  the  stable,  and 
form  part  of  the  partition  between  the  stable  and 
main  floor.  They  are  four  feet  in  width,  and  have 
a  capacity  for  five  hundred  bushels.  The  bottom 
of  the  bins  slope  toward  the  main  floor,  and  are  ten 
inches  above  it.  This  admits  of  the  drawing  of  the 
grain  into  the  half  bushels  with  ease,  or  of  empty- 
ing a  whole  bin  upon  the  floor  in  a  few  minutes,  if 
it  were  required.  The  bins  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air  on  every  side,  and  no  sight  for  a  mouse  to 
get  a  foothold,  except  on  the  covers,  in  plain  sight 
of  any  who  happen  to  be  on  the  main  floor. 

The  main  floor  is  of  spruce,  1^  inches  thick,  laid 
upon  inch  hemlock.  It  is  tongued  and  grooved, 
and  the  end  joints  sawed  with  a  double  bevel,  to 
prevent  any  springing  of  the  end.  The  floor  is  40x 
41  feet  surface,  and  has  nothing  to  break  bulk  in 
any  direction.  That  portion  between  the  doors  is 
calculated  to  have  grain  mowed  upon  it,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  an  extra  moyable  floor,  that  is  inserted 
after  the  grain  is  thrashed,  to  hold  the  straw  above, 
thus  giving  great  room  below,  which  is  often  re- 
quired in  thrashing  clover  seed.    On  the  north-east 
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LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


corner  of  the  floor  is  a  stairway  to  the  cow-stable 
below.  This  room  is  lighted  by  three  windows  on 
the  east  and  one  on  the  west,  with  two  large  single 
rolling  doors  on  the  west. 

Second  F'loor; 
The  second  floor,  accessible  by  stairs  from  the 
horse-stable,  is  tight  over  the  stable  and  grain  bins, 
but  is  movable  over  all  other  parts.  It  has  a  cubic 
capacity  of  about  40,000  feet,  and  is  calculated  for 
hay,  grain,  clover  seed  and  straw.  When  that  por- 
tion of  the  main  floor  before  spoken  ot,  is  used  as  a 
mow,  the  capacity  of  the  barn  is  increased  about 
4,000  cubic  feet.  This  entire  space  is  only  broken 
by  six  braces,  eight  inches  square — so  near  perpen- 
dicular as  not  to  interfere  with  the  settlement  of 
grain  or  hay — and  six  rods  inches  in  diameter 
and  perpendicular.  The  cupola  through  which  ac- 
cess is  had  to  the  roof  is  reached  from  below,  and 
is  the  central  ventilator  to  the  building. 

frame. 

The  carpentry  is  of  the  style  used  in  modern 
bridge  building,  and  is  upon  the  truss  principle, 
which  throws  almost  the  entire  weight  of  the  struc- 
ture and  its  contents  upon  the  outer  walls.  Its  sta- 
bility depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  suspension 
rods,  and  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  timber. 
The  braces  in  every  case  are  as  long  as  they  could 
be  used,  and  placed  in  gains  at  the  ends,  and  are 
not  morticed,  but  heavily  nailed. 

When  any  of  the  timber  needed  splicing  to  in- 
crease its  length ;  if  it  was  soft  wood  it  was  put  to- 
gether on  the  double  bevel  principle ;  if  hard  wood, 
it  was  done  on  the  ship-lap  "gain  and  key  plan." 

The  Timber  is  usually  small  for  such  a  building, 
but  its  strength  is  amply  sufficient.  The  girts  to 
which  the  siding  is  nailed,  being  only  three  feet 
from  centre  to  centre,  render  it,  with  its  thorough 
bracing,  almost  as  inflexible  as  iron.  The  Siding. 
is  pine,  planed,  matched,  and  afterwards  battened 
and  painted. 

The  Doors  are  of  pine,  and  hung  on  rollers  at  the 
top.  The  frames  are  two  inches  thick,  put  together 
with  iron  bolts  that  run  the  whole  width.  The 
panels  are  an  inch  thick,  fitted  into  a  groove  at  the 
top,  but  outside  of  the  rail  at  the  bottom,  causing 
all  water  to  flow  from  them,  and  yet  have  the  ap- 

arance  of  a  panel  door. 

The  Windows  have  sashes  that  hang  near  the  lap, 
the  bottom  pushing  outwards,  and  are  glazed. — 


They  have  to  be  fastened  open,  hnt  they  fasten 
themselves  shut. 

The  roof  is  nearly  flat  on  the  top  for  fourteen 
feet,  sloping  seven  each  side  of  the  centre — sur- 
mounted by  a  Ventilating  Cupola,  and  two  Venti- 
lators on  Emmerson' s  Plan,  with  ornamental  brack- 
ets. This  portion  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  Rus- 
sell's Patent  Roofing,  laid  upon  inch  hemlock,  well 
nailed  to  joists  2  by  12  inches.  The  slope  from  the 
centre  is  only  four  inches  each  way,  but  water  runs 
from  it  readily,  and  from  its  exposed  situation  snow 
cannot  accumulate  in  winter. 

The  other  portions  of  the  roof  are  of  spruce  shin- 
gle, laid  upon  inch  hemlock,  with  a  steep  pitch  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  curves  out  at  the 
eaves  to  give  a  greater  protection  from  the  building 
with  the  same  amount  of  roofing,  and  give  a  finishd 
look  to  the  design. 

The  eave-troughs  are  built  with  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  roof,  and  form  the  cornice.  The  con- 
ductors from  the  cornice  form  an  ornamental  brack- 
et, and  running  down  the  corner,  give  an  additional 
finish. 

The  barn  has  a  projection  and  also  in  the  eleva- 
tion, that  not  only  adds  to  the  finish  of  the  siding, 
but  protects  the  masonry. 

The  approach  to  the  doors  on  the  west  is  graded 
to  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  ten,  and  extends  to  within 
eight  feet  of  the  main  building.  The  protection 
wall  is  about  four  feet  in  height  and  two  feet  thick, 
sloping  against  the  bank. 

The  area  between  the  protection  wall  and  the 
building  is  bridged,  giving  a  free  circulation  of  air 
to  the  basement,  as  seen  in  the  sectional  drawing. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  structure  (in  1859)  was  about 
$1,200. 


A  story  illustrating  the  cost  of  amateur  farming 
is  told  of  a  retired  merchant  who  had  a  farm  on 
Long  Island,  with  all  the  modern  inventions  and 
fancy  stock  of  all  kinds.  After  showing  a  friend 
over  the  premises,  one  day  he  invited  him  into  the 
house.  "Well, "  said  he,  you  have  seen  the  best 
farm-in  the  State  ;  now  sit  down  and  rest  and  take 
something.  I  have  milk  and  champagne.  Take 
your  choice — they  cost  the  same.  ^ 


Evert  man  complains  of  his  memory,  but  no  man 
complains  of  his  judgment. — Rochefoucauld. 
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time'of  its  former  ap- 
pearance in  the  Rural. 

This  barn  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  Wheat- 
land, Monroe  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  farm  of  Ira 
Armstrong,  by  whom 
it  was  built  in  the 
year  1855.  It  is  lo- 
cated npon  a  level 
piece  of  Rrouud,  the 
entire  building  being 
above  the  surface. — 
The  size  of  the  struc- 
ture is  45  by  60  feet. 

The  Basement  Sto- 
ry is  built  of  stone, 
and  is  9  feet  high, 
with  10  stalls  for  cat- 
tle, and  a  place  to 
throw  manure  out  in- 
to the  open  apartment 
where  it  can  be  pre- 
served under  cover. — 
This  open  apartment, 
or  shed,  as  it  is  some- 
times Called,  is  11  feet 
wide  by  30  deep,  and 
is  marked  G  on  the 
ground  plan.  There 
is  a  large  Root  Cellar 
opening  into  the  main 
hall  or  carriage  floor, 
fifteen  by  twenty-three 
feet,  convenient  to 
both  horse  and  cow 
stables.  A  blackboard 
on  wall  of  carriage 
floor  is  very  conve- 
nient for  writing  down 
amount  of  feed  &c. — 
The  horse  stable  has 
conveniences  for  six 
horses,  with  a  cistern 
of  water  holding  some 
500  barrels.  A 11  stock 
can  be  watered  with- 
out going  out  of  the 
barn  in  coldest  wea- 
ther of  the  season. — 
The  cistern  is  covered 
with  red  cedar,  10 
inches  thick  ;  sides  of 
cistern  are  stone,  and 
plastered.  There  is  al- 
so a  large  Store  Room 
for  tools  and  imple- 
ments, large  enough 

to  house  all  the  farm  implements. 

The  Main  Floor  contains  a  Granary,  large,  and 
conveniently  divided  and  Arranged.  From  it  are 
spouts  leading  to  the  Carriage  Floor  of  basement,  so 
that  th.o  contents  of  the  granaries  can  be  received 
into  a  wagon  below,  or  used  otherwise,  as  may  be 
convenient.  There  are  two  large  bays,  and  a  large 
barn  .floor,  14  by  45.  The  Stables  are  supplied 
easily  through  trap-doors  from  the  main  floor,  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  scaffolds  are  reached  by 
movable  ladders,  which  may  be  changed  to  any  lo- 
cality desired. 


Above  we  give  a  »perspective  view  of  a  Barn  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  Western  New 
York — a  portion  of  the  Genesee  Valley  long  famous 
for  its  superior  cultivation,  productive  soil,  fine 
farm  buildings  and  the  intelligence,  morality,  gen- 
eral good  management  and  consequent  prosperity 
of  the  people.  This  plan  was  awarded  a  premium 
from  the  J^rge  number  sent  in  under  our  offer  some 
years  ago,  and  is  re-published  in  response  to  in- 
quiries and  for  the  reason  that  we  think  it  will  meet 
the  wants  of  many*  who  were  not  subscribers  at  the 
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pais 


The  windows  of  basement  are  supplied  with  pul- 
leys, so  as  easily  to  be  moved,  and  ventilate  the 
the  entire  lower  floor. 

The  Odtside  Finish  is  with  good  matched  stuff, 
battened  to  the  eaves,  and  the  gable  ends  are  clap- 
boarded.  The  whole  is  finished  with  three  coats  of 
white  paint. 


PLAN  OF  BASEMENT. 

A,  Tool  Room  ;  B,  Koot  Cellar;  C,  Cistern.  D,  Hall;  E, 
Horse  Stable ;  F,  Cow  Stable ;  G,  Open  Shed ;  a,  Manger; 
b,  Feed  Box ;  c,  Stairs. 

The  Carriage  "Way  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  and  is  made  of  easy  grade,  whilst  the 
floor  of  the  barn  upon  the  south  side  is  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  makes  it  convenient  in 
stacking  straw  after  thrashing. 


WX  45 

23  X  43 

^  w 

[  ! 

15X23 

PLAN  OP  MAIN  FLOOR. 
A,  Granary,  with  openings  for  passing  grain  be!  ow  ;  be- 
tween this  and  the  bay  is  a  hall.  The  barn  floor  is  large 
with  two  openings  for  passing  hay  and  feed  below,  for 
use  in  the  stables,  and  on  the  right  is  the  large  Bay,  25 
by  45  feet,  in  which  may  be  stored  an  immense  amount 
of  grain  or  hay. 

This  barn  is  so  arranged  that  all  parts  are  easily 
accessible,  and  when  once  in  the  building  you  can 
get  to  any  part  with  ease.  There  is  so  much  room 
that  all  the  crops  can  be  housed  with  ease,  and  with 
little  labor. 

The  Yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  well 
about  80  rods  oflf,  by  a  syphon. 

The  builder  was  Cormine  Martin,  of  Avon,  N.  T., 
and  the  cost,  {when  constructed  in  1855,)  about 
$1,500.  ' 


Man  has  taught  even  the  lightning  to  forget  their 
thunders  and  to  whisper,  as  they  flicker  along  the 
wires,  the  accents  of  his  thought. 


Seventeen  million  dollars  in  gold  were  yielded  by 
"the  Idaho  mines  in  1865. 


PREMIUM  PLAN  OF  BARN. 


Responsive  to  inquiries  therefor,  we  have,  in  late 
numbers  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  (April  15  and 
May  20,  1865,)  re-published  plans  of  Barns  which 
were  awarded  premiums  in  accordance  with  our 
oflPer.  We  give  the  plan  to  which  was  awarded  the 
third  prize — that  of  a  barn  owned  by  Mr.  James 
"Whitney  of  Big  Flatts,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
describes  it  as  follows  :  , 

Messrs.  Editors  : — T  have  the  name  of  having  the 
most  convenient  Barn  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
and  accordingly  have  made  a  draft  to  the  best  of  my 
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ability,  being  nothing  but  a  farmer.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  understand  the  wants  of  farmers  better  than 
the  mechanic  or  architect  can.  You  will  discover  I 
have  an  elevation  of  ground  nearly  eight  feet,  which 
is  some  fourteen  rods  north  of  east  and  west  road, 
and  slopes  toward  the  south-west.  I  have  a  cellar 
under  barn  and  east-shed,  the  north-east  corners  in 
the  bank.  East  and  north  stone  wall  for  barn  is 
nine  feet  high,  and  that  for  shed  is  six  feet  high. 


GROUND  PLAN  OP  LOWER  STORY. 
•  •  Standards  for  tying  cattle.  F,  Lower  Feed  Room  in 
front  of  cattle,  4  by  64 .  G,  Bunks  for  Cattle,  9  by  6 1 .  H, 
Doors.  1,  Manure  Cellar  under  easfshed,  15  by  24.  J, 
Open  Slied.  K,  Horse  Stalls,  10  by  30.  L,  Horse  Bunks 
2  by  28,  (hay  from  above,  and  grain  in  front  of  horses, 
by  falling  doors  in  ceiling.)  M,  Stairs.  N,  Halls  in 
Granary.  O,  Root  Bins.  P,  Cleaning  Floor  and  Weigh- 
ing Room,  and  Feed  Room  for  horses,  which  does  not 
freeze  in  winter,  13  by  24. 

I  enter  the  barn  from  the  north  with  team  on  the 
upper  floor,  thrash  with  a  self-cleaning  machine, 
and  have  straw-carrier  attached,  so  that  I  can  run 
the  straw  in  either  shed  I  choose.  I  have  two  good 
bays,  without  incumbrance  from  stabling  or  gran- 
ary, and  spouts  or  conductors  marked,  correspond- 
ing with  halls  in  granary  beneath,  to  conduct  the 
grain  where  I  wish ;  and  this,  when  thrashing, 
saves  at  least  one  man's  labor.  Two  men  are  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  straw  from  a  good  eight-horse 
machine,  and  it  is  all  secured  from  wind  or  storm. 


PLAN  OF  UPPER  STORY. 
A,  Stairway  to  Stable.  B,  Space  for  letting  hay  down  to 
story  below,  for  horses.  C,  Trap  Door,  to  throw  manure 
down  from  cattle  sheds.  P,  P,  Openings  to  let  feed  down, 
D,  Floor  for  storing  fodder,  25  by  64,  E,  West  Bay,  19 
by  30.  F,  Upper  Barn  Floor,  13  by  30.  G,  Cattle  Stalls 
9  bjr  24  and  9  by  32.  H,  West  Bay,  13  by  30.  I,  Loft  of 
Lean-to,  16  by  20. 

My  Basement  is  dry.  Sills  two  feet  from  ground. 
My  grain  has  never  musted  nor  wet,  and  feed  never 


frozen  in  winter.  I  have  twelve  Grain  Bins,  so  ar- 
ranged that  I  can  get  to  any  one  of  them  when  I 
wish,  capable  of  storing  over  3,000  bushels,  and 
four  Root  Bins,  which  will  store  about  800  bushels, 
where  they  can  be  seen  to  at  any  time. 

My  stone  wall  is  laid  in  mortar  and  pointed  ;  the 
frames  are  all  made  of  square  timber  and  joists  ;  no 
round  timber  anywhere  about ;  outside,  all  planed 
and  painted.  The  Basement  Story  is  eight  feet ;  barn 
posts  18  feet  long ;  the«Xony  Shed  is  25  wide,  64 
long  ;  posts  20  feet.  East  Shed  posts  nine  feet  long. 

The  cost  of  the  Barn  without  sheds,  $400,  in- 
cluding board  of  hands ;  can  be  built  $50  cheaper 
without  planing  or  painting.  Sheds  cost  $430,  in- 
cluding board  of  hands,  and  can  be  built  for  ^^400 
without  planing  or  painting. 

My  mode  of  fixtures  for  tying  cattle  is  mucli 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  way,  besides  being  much 
more  comfortable  for  the  animals — it  is  as  follows  : 
First,  I  set  my  standards  four  feet  apart,  have  a  ring 
made  of  three-eighths  or  half  inch  iron  about  six 
inches  across,  put  over  the  standard,  and  then  puf 
the  bow  through  the  rin,g  and  over  the  animal's 
neck.  The  operation  is  shown  in  the  engraving. — 
Have  a  piece  of  hard  wood  for  a  latch,  one  inch 
thick  and  eight  inches  long,  one  and  one-fourth  inch 
hole  at  one  end,  and  one  inch  at  the  other.  The 
bow  needs  a  knob  on  one  end  and  katch  in  the 
other.  This  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  in  the 
engraving.  The  rings  will  slip  up  and  down  to 
suit  the  animal's  convenience.  They  can  lay  down 
and  turn  their  heads  around  on  their  side,  and  they 
can  lay  much  nearer  than  if  fastened  in  any  other 
way,  and  if  you  have  an  animal  that  is  inclined  to 
be  masterly,  you  can  make  him  keep  his  head  on  his 
own  side,  by  putting  a  board  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  to  suit  your  convenience.  Thus  you  can 
control  the  most  vicious  of  animals,  and  make  them 
perfectly  submissive.  I  have  adopted  four  feet 
apart  for  my  standards,  but  they  will  do  much 
nearer  for  small  animals. 


I"  I 


a,  Bow,  attached  to  ring.   6,  c,  Ends  of  bow. 
Wood  Latch,  showing  holes  for  ends  of  bow. 


d.  Hard 


PREMIUM  PLAN  OF  FARM  HOUSE. 

(see  cut  on  opposite  page.) 
The  accompanying  design  was  prepared  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  farmers, 
whose  well-to-do  circumstances,  and  the  demands 
of  social  life  which  their  growing  children  make, 
prompt  them  to  replace  the  "old  house"  by  a  more 
commodious,  convenient  and  beautiful  building.  A 
tasteful  home,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
entire  family  with  due  regard  to  the  separate  duties 
of  life  and  the  requisite  individual  privacy,  and  to 
oflFer  that  wide  hospitality  which  so  charms  us  in 
the  country,  is  a  better  investment  than  bank  stock 
or  fertile  acres.  If  it  does  nothing  more  than  keep 
the  children  beneath  the  home  roof,  and  make  their 
associations  of  home  pleasant,  and  their  enjoyments 
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pure,  it  will  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  them, 
"while  at  the  same  time  it  will  prove  a  source  of 


PLAN  OP  PRINCIPAL  ROOM. 
A.  Living  Room,  15  by  18 ;  B.  Parlor,  15x18 ;  C.  Kitchen, 
12x18 ;  D.  Bed  Room,  12x12 ;  E.  Children's  Bed  Room,  9x 
12;  F.  Back  Kitchen,  11  xl  6 ;  G.  Dairy,  7x8;  H.  Pantry, 
5x9  ;  I.  Wood  House,  12x^  ;  K.  Hall,  5x15  ;  L.  Alcove, 
6x8 ;  M.  M.  verandas ;  N.  N.  Closets. 


serenest  joy  to  sweeten  the  declining  years  of  the 
parents.  In  this  house  there  are  no  apartments  for 
show,  merely,  but  all  are  arranged  with  reference 


PLAN  OF  CHAMBERS. 

A.  Bed  room,  15x15 ;  B.  Bed  Room,  15x18  ;  C.  Bed  Room, 
12x15  ;  D.  Bed  Room,  12x18-,  E.  Bed  Room,  11x16  :  F.  Bed 
Room,  12x22  ;  G.  Hall.  7x8  ;  H.  Dressing  Room,  7x8 ;  J. 
Bath  Room,  5x9 ;  L.  L.  Closets. 
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to  economy  of  labor,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house 
has  rarely  any  other  assistance  than  her  daughters. 

The  plan  shows  a  broad  veranda  on  the  entrance 
front,  extending  so  that  its  roof  forms  the  top  of  the 
bay-window,  giving  access  to  a  narrow  hall,  which 
seems  roomy  enough,  as  the  staircase  is  in  a  recess 
at  the  further  end.  Ther^  is  also  space  for  a  cloak 
closet  under  the  stairs.  The  hall  gives  access  to  the 
three  principal  rooms  ;  a  parlor  on  the  left,  a  living- 
room  on  the  right,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a 
dining-room,  which  has  a  bay-window,  and  an  al- 
cove showing  through  an  arched  opening,  fitted  up 
with  book  shelves  on  each  side.  The  shelves  should 
have  glazed  doors  down  to  the  usual  height  of 
wainscoting,  and  below,  closets  for  newspapers, 
specimens  in  natural  history,  kc.  If  both  sides  are 
not  needed  for  books,  one  side  can  be  fitted  up  with 
an  ottoman-seat,  or  lounge,  thus  affording  a  cosy 
nook  for  reading  and  study. 

In  the  rear  of  the  alcove  is  the  kitchen,  which  has 
a  china-closet,  a  pantry,  and  a  door  leading  to  the 
back  stairs.  A  bed-room  communicates  with  the 
kitchen,  having  a  closet  and  a  smaller  bed-room  for 
children  beyond,  which  also  has  a  closet.  In  case 
but  one  of  the  bed-rooms  is  needed,  the  other  can 
be  used  for  a  library,  when  a  door  from  the  hall 
could  be  made. 

A  back-kitchen  is  provided  in  the  wing,  having 
doors  to  the  dairy,  cellar,  wood-shed  and  veranda. 

The  chamber  plan  supplies  four  large  bed-rooms 
in  the  main  house,  one  of  them  having  a  window 
seat,  formed  by  a  projecting  closet,  and  another,  a 
dressing-room  with  closets.  A  bathroom  is  placed 
above  the  hall,  lighted  by  a  small  octagonal  window, 
or  by  an  ensameled  door.  Two  large  sleeping-iooms 
are  shown  over  the  back-kitchen  and  the  wood-shed. 
A  similar  amount  of  accommodation  can  also  be 
furnished  in  the  attic,  if  necessary. 

The  house  can  .be  built  either  of  wood,  brick  or 
stone  ;  but  in  either  case,  the  verge-boards,  verandas, 
&c.,  should  be  made  durable  and  plain.  All  orna- 
mentation beyond  what  is  strictly  characteristic 
and  suggestive  of  country  simplicity,  has  no  place 
upon  it.  We  have  endeavored  in  our  perspective  to 
give  it  an  unpretending  rural  aspect,  with  enough 
of  dignity  to  mark  it  as  the  residence  of  a  family  of 
refinement  and  taste.  If  built  of  wood,  in  a  plain 
but  thorough  manner,  it  could  be  erected  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  for  about  |3,000.  The  remain- 
ing details  of  constructions  are  such  as  are  familiar 
to  most  persons,  and  especially  to  masons  and  car- 
penters, and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 


PLANS  FOR  A  CHEAP  FARM  HOUSE. 

In  the  Rural  of  December  19th  we  published  an 
inquiry  for  a  "plan  for  a  cheap,  plain  farm  house, 
with  parlor,  dining  room  and  kitchen — about  two 
bed  rooms  and  pantry  below,  and  suitable  sleeping 
rooms  above."  We  have  received  several  plans  in 
response,  two  of  which  are  given  below.  The  first 
is  from  Mr.  Peter  Wykoff,  of  Romulus,  N.  Y.  It 
is  the  plan  of  a  house  built  by  Mr.  W.  last  summer, 
at  a  cost,  for  mechanical  labor  and  materials,  of 
about  $700.  The  cost  of  such  a  house  would  be,  in 
ditfereut  localities,  from  $600  to  $800,  according  to 
style  of  finish.  Mr.  W.  says  he  likes  the  old-fashion- 
ed square  house — that  in  his  the  upright  is  16  by  36 
feet,  rtnd  the  lean-to  10  by  36.  He  thinks  he  can 
get  along  in  the  country  without  a  hall  or  pantry, 
and  yet  have  things  very  cotivenient.  The  sills  are 
the  whole  length — 26  by  36 — and  cellar  under  the 
whole.    The  following  is  his  plan  and  description  : 
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FIRST  FLOOR — 26  BY  36  FEKT. 
A,  Parlor,  16  bv  I6.  B,  Dining  and  Sitting-room,  16  by  16. 
C,  Bed-room,  8  by  10.  D,  Family  Bed-room  10  by  13.  E, 
Cook-room,  10  by  13.  F,  Hall  4  by  5.  G,  Cellar  Door  for 
inside.  H,  H,  Closets  for  Bed-rooms,  2  by  6.  J,  Cistern  in 
Cellar,  (made  of  field  stones  two  feet  thick  and  cemented 
inside  with  water  lime.)   K,  Outside  Cellar  Stairs. 


SECOND  FLOOR — 16  by  36. 
A,  16  by  16.   B,  8  by  16.   C,  C,  8  by  10.    D,  D,  Chimneys 
Cwhich  start  about  lour  feet  from  floor,  leaning.) 

The  other  plan,  given  below,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  P. 
Kkxt,  of  Hickory  Corners,  Mich.  Mr.  K.  says:— Economy 
dictates  that  you  build  your  house  as  near  the  square  form 
as  can  be  and  secure  the  rooms  and  convenience  of  ar- 
rangement desired — because  a  given  length  ol  outside  wall 
in  the  form  of  a  square  incloses  more  space  than  the  same 
length  of  wall  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The  ac- 
companying ground  plan  is  a  square  with  equal  sides  ol 
thirty  feet.  The  wing,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  same  idea, 
is  15  feet  square.  The  same  plan  will  do  very  well  if  the 
main  building  be  reduced  to  28  feet,  and  wing  to  14  by  16. 
The  kitchen  is  made  purposely  small,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
dining  table,  &c.,  but  with  two  outside  doors  will  be  as  cool 
to  cook,  wash  in,  &c.,  in  warm  weather,  as  it  can  well  be — 
and  to  avoid  heat  in  summer  is  purposely  put  outside  of 
main  building.  Open  fire  places  are  marked,  and  I  would 
not  dispsnse  with  them,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  parlor. — 
No  hall  is  allowed." 


GROUND  PL.\N  OF  FARM  HOUSE. 
A,  Dining-rooms,  15  by  18.  B,  Parlor,  15  by  15.  C,  Bed- 
room, 12  by  13.  D,  Bed-room,  8  by  10.  E,  Clothes  Press, 
5  by  8.  F,  Pantry,  6  by  12.  G,  Kitchen,  l}i  by  15.  H,  ^ 
Wood-house,  7>i  by  15.  K,  K,  Clothes  Press.  J,  J,  Ve- 
randa. Chamber  Stairs  from  Dining-room.  Cellar  stairs 
from  Pantry. 
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BALTIMORE  MARKETS— May  28. 

Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  by  John  Mek- 
BYMAN  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  • 

{Unless  wTien  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.} 

ASHES— Pot  $7,12@$7.37  ;  Pearl  $13.50@$14. 
COFFEE— Prime  Kio  ■20^@-2U>^  cents  gold 
doing  in  Java  or  Laguayra. 
COTTON— 

Upland. 

Ordinary  33  cts 

Good  Ordinary  35  ct3. 

Low  Middling  37>^  cts. 

Middling  39  cts. 

The  market  has  been  quite  active,  influenced  by  unla- 
vorable  accounts  of  the  growing  crops,  and  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  gold. 

fertilizers- 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  $100 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   65 

Flour  of  Bone   ()5 

Turner's  Excelsior   80 

Turner  s  Ammo.  S.  Phos   60 

Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   60 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos   55 

Rhodes' S.  Phos   57^ 

Rhodes'       do   55 

Phillips'      do   60 

Mapes'        do   60 

Bone  Dust   45 

Horner's  Bone  Dust   40 

Dissolved  Bones   53 

Plaster     20 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano   33 


Nothihg 


Orleans. 
34  ct3. 
3j  cts. 
39  cts. 
41  cts. 


V  ton  of  2000  B)S. 
^'  ton  " 

¥  ton  " 

V  ton  « 

V  ton  « 

V  ton  « 
¥  ton  « 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 


"  bags. 
"  bbls. 


2240  Bjs. 


I  SUGAR— Cuba  and  E.  I.  common  to  go  refining  ]0i^@ 
]0%  cts.,  4  months  ;  do.  grocery  11@12  cts..  net ;  do.  prime 
\-2^(3i\2ji  cts  ,  net;  Porto  Rico",  common  to  good  grocery, 
1 1 (ct!  12  cts.,  net;  do.  prime  to  choice,  12>i@13^  cts.,  net; 

j  Havana,  No.  12, 11>^  cts.,  4  months. 

!     Refined  Swg-ars— Extra  fine  powdered  15    cts.;  powdered 
land  granulated  16  >^  cts.;  so  It  crushed  A  white  15;i  cts.; 
circle  A  15  cts.;  B  do.        cts.;  C  extra  14>i  cts.;  C  yello\r 
14^0  ct3.,  circle  C  14J^  cts.,  and  for  100  bbls,  }i  cent  less. 
TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common  $  2.50@$  4.00 

j        "         sound  common   4.50;^  6.00 

middling   6.50®  8.50 

'*         good  to  tine  brown   10.00C<^  15.00 

!        "         fancy  IT.OOCg}  25.00 

!       "         upper  country   3.00@  30.00 

I        "         ground  leaves,  new   3.00@  12.00 

Ohio— Inferior  to  good  common   5.00(@  8.00 

I     "     brown  and  spangled   9.00(0)12.50 

I     "     good  and  fine  red  and  spangled  14.00@  17.00 

I     "     tine  vellow  and  iancy  20.00®  30.00 

Kentucky— Frosty  Lugs   6.U0@  7.00 

"         fair  to  good  Lugs   7.50@  8.50 

"         common  to  fair  Leaf   9.00(a)  12.00 

«         good   12.50@  16.00 

"         fine  select   18.00(c^  26.00 

WHISKEY— Pennsylvania  S2.26@§2.26>^  ;  Western  and 
Country  $2.27BS2.28  per  gallon. 

Balti.more  Cattle  Market — Common  to  fair  §7.50@ 
$8.50  ;  good  .$9  ;  extra  $9.25.     «  ' 
HOGs— Sales  at  13,^14^  cts.  with  a  downward  tendency. 
SHEEP— Clipped  5^4' @6  cts. 


¥  ton  of  2000  fi)S. 
¥  ton  « 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 


«A"         do.         do   30 

Kimberly's  Cereal  Fertilizer   30 

Fish  Guano,  in  bags  or  barrels, ...  68 
do      coarse,  in  orig.  packages  50 

Bruce's  Fertilizer   50 

Sulphuric  acid,  4^  c.  ¥  ft.— (Carboy  §3.) 

FltfH— No.  1  Mackerel  §19.50@§20i  No.  2  $18.50;  Her- 
ring Shore  S5@S6;  Labrador  §8®§9;  Halifax  §3.50@$4  ; 
Magdalen  $3®2!3.50  ;  Potomac  §6.50@$7  ;  North  Carolina 
$5.23@3d.25  :  Shad  §14@§14  50  ;  Codfish  $4@$5. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Choice  apples  16  cts  ;  unpeeled  peaches 
^'s  and  >^'s,  16@17  cts  :  peeled  do  24@23  cts. 

FLOUR— 

Howard  Street  and  Super  and  Cut  Extra.  .$10.00  @  $10.50 

"  "      Shipping  Extra   11.50  @  12.00 

"  "      High  Grades   12  00  {aj  13.00 

"  "       Family  .•  14.00  @  15.00 

Ohio  Super  and  Cut  Extra   10.00  ®  10.25 

«    Shipping  Extra  10.50  @  11.00 

<'    Retailing  Brands   11.50  12.50 

"   Family  13.50  14.50 

Northwestern  Super   9.75  @  10.00 

do         Extra....  -  .  10.50  (aj  11.50 

City  Mills  Super   9.75  @  10.00 

"      "     Shipping  Brands  Extra   13  50(^14.00 

Standard  Extra   11.00  @  11.25 

Baltimore,  Welch's  &  Greenfield  Family....  17.00  @ 

"         High  grade  Extra   15  00  (g 

Rye  Flour,  new   6.00  (^  6.25 

Corn  Meal— City  Mills  and  Br'y wine   4.25  (a^  4.40 

GRAIN— IFAtaf— Inferior  Maryland  red  $2;  fair  do. 
$2.60(g,§2.65 ;  good  to  prime  do.  $2.80(g§3.10 ;  Western 
spring  red  $2.15.g$2.20.  Corn — White,  92^95  cts.;  yellow, 
88(^90  cts.;  mixed  9ii(g91  cts.  Oafs— Heavy,  58(g65  cts.; 
light,  70@73  cts.  weight.   Hye — Maryland,  $1.10. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Baled  Timothy,  $19(g$20;  Rye 
Straw,  .$20. 

MILL  FEED.— Brownstuff,  28®30  cts.;  Middlings  45(g 
50  cts.  per  busheL 

MOLASSES.— Porto  Rico,  60@75  cts.;  Cuba  Muscovado, 
45(g60cts.;  Cuba,,  elayed,  42@4o  cts.;  English  Island,  60@ 
75  cts. 

NAVAL.  STORES.— Spirits  Turpentine,  95(g$1.00;  Pale 
Rosin,  S9@$10;  extra  do.  $11,  common,  $3;  No.  2,  $4@ 
£5;  No.  1,  S5^$6;  Tar  $1.75{g,§2,  as  to  size  and  condition. 

PROVISIONS.— Bulk  Shoulders,  13^8@14  cts.;  Sides  16>4 
@17  cts.;  Bacon  Shoulders  14  15  cts.;  Sides,  18  cts.,  can- 
vassed sugar  cured  Hams,  25(^-26  cts.;  uncovered  do.  23®, 
24  cts. ;  Western  Lard  22  cts.;  City  do.  21j^  cts.j  Mess  Pork 
$31  per  barrel. 

SALT— Ground  Alum  S  2.75  (g  $  2.S5  ;  Marshall's  and 
Worthington's  fine  $3. 15® $3-20  ;  other  brands  fine  $2.95(g 
$3 ;  Turk's  Island  60  cts.  per  bushel. 

SEEDS— Flax  $2.85®-:g2.90.  Nothing  doing  in  Clover  or 
Timothy. 

3J 


"The  Practical  Entomologist." 

The  only  Paper  of  its  kind  in  the  World. 

Is  published  monthly  by  the  Entomological  Society 
OF  Philadelphia,  for  the  dissemination  of  valuabla  inlor- 
mation  among  the  Farmers,  Agriculturists  and  Horticultu- 
rists, regarding  Noxious  Insects,  and  suggesting  remedies 
for  their  destruction. 

Ci^Terms.— 50  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 

{^Advertisements  inserted  at  reasonable  rates. 

N.  B. — The  original  design  of  the  publishers  was  to  dis- 
tribute copies  gratuitously  to  all  who  would  remit  12  cents 
to  pre-pay  one  year's  post.\ge,  but  the  demand  lor  copies, 
under  such  terms,  has  been  so  great,  that  the  receipts  from 
advertisement,  &c.,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  publication;  consequently,  they  are  obliged  to  an- 
nounce that  ail  subscribers  hereafter  m-ust  remit  50  Cents 
for  one  year's  subscription,  commencino:  with  the  first  of  the 
volume  Address  "PRACTICAL  ENTOMOLOGIST." 
No.  518  South  Thirteenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of 

Metallic    Roofing,   Spouting,  Factory 
Work,  &;c. 

18  WATER  STREET,— BALTIMORE. 
All  kinds  of  Factory  Work,  such^as  Spinning  Frame 
Cylinders,  Colton  cans,  &c.,  worked  up  from  one  sheet  of 
tin,  avoiding  the  old  mode  of  piecing.    A  long  experience 
in  Factory  work  justifies  us  in  guaranteeing  satisiactiou. 

je-iy 


COMBINED  REAPER  &  MOWER. 

».  HI.  OSBORjVK  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

These  Combined  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  universally 
acknowledged  where  they  are  known,  to  be  the  best  and 
most  reliable  Combined  iVIachines  made  and  sold  in  A- 
m erica.  They  have  been  sold  in  Maryland  since  1857,  and 
in  other  Southern  States  before  the  war,  (and  will  be  in 
them  hereafter.)  So  popular  and  celebrated  have  these 
KIRBY'S  COMBINED  REAPERS  AND  MOWERShe- 
come  that  it  is  olten  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for 
them.  Every  well  regulated  farm  should  have  one  of 
them  on  it.  They  are  light  Two-horse  Machines.  Price 
always  reasonable.  For  further  information  address 
E.  G.  EDWARDS, 
General  Agent  for  >=outhern  States, 

augly  29  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


OHIO 

HARVESTER. 


MANUPACTUItED  IN  OHIO. 


If  you  wish  to  obtain  a  Harvester  that  has  no  su- 
perior in  the  field,  buy  the  OHIO. 

Price  of  Combined  Mower  and  Reaper,  $190 
Medium  Mower,  .  .  -  .  $150 
Junior  Mower,      -----  ^135 

ALSO,  THE 

Eockaway  Wheel  Horse  Rake, 

THE  BEST  RAKE  IN  USE— PRICE,  $40. 
The  Maryland  Institute,  at  their  late  Fair,  1865, 
awarded  to  this  Rake  the  First  Premium,  a  Gold 
Medal,  over  several  competitors.    Call  and  see  them 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

A.  G.  MOTT, 

No.  40  ENSOR  STREET, 
Near  the  Belair  Market,  Baltimore, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Machines, 
Plows,  Plow  Castings,  Hardware  and  Seeds. 
Repairing  done  at  short  notice.  je2t 


PITTS  OE  BTJEFALO 

THRESHING  MACHINE, 

Which  I  offer  to  the  public  for  1866, 

WITH  BAGGERS  ATTACHED, 

Is  superior  to  any  machine  offered  for  strength,  du- 
rability and  elegance  of  style.  In  operation  it  is 
vastly  superior,  and  is  the  fastest  Combined  Thresher 
and  Cleaner  in  the  world. 

I  hate  been  a  practical  Thresher  and  Dealer  in 
Machines  for  fifteen  years,  and  have  spent  time  and 
money  to  get  the  best  Thresher,  and  have  found 
none  equal  to  the  Pitts  or  Buffalo  Threshing  Machine. 

THE  PITTS  PATENT 

Double  Pinion  Horsepower 

For  8  07*  10  Horses, 
Stands  unrivalled  for  simplicity,  strength,  dura- 
bility and  ease  of  draft,  and  would  recommend  it 
to  all  farmers  who  use  Powers  for  driving  machinery 
of  different  kinds. 

Repairs  or  Castings  for  the  different  parts  of  these 
machines  constantly  on  hand. 

JOHN  WEILEE, 

FREDERICK  CITY, 
jun-tf  Agent  for  Western  Maryland. 


Pure  Chester  White  Pigs, 

Either  singly  or  in  pairs,  (not  akin,)  will 
be  sent  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.    For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 
S.  H.  k  J.  F.  DICKEY, 
Hopewell  Cotton  Works, 
je_3t*  Chctter  Co.,  Pmmylvania. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


Webster's  Uoabndpd  Dictionarf, 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 

Thorouglily  Eevised  and  mucli  Enlarged, 

OYER  3000  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

10,000  WORDS  and  MEANINGS  not  found  in  otlier  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Over  thirty  able  American  and  European  scholars  em- 
ployed upon  this  revision. 

Among  the  collaborators  are  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  Profes- 
sors Porter,  Dana,  Whitney,  Hadley,  layman,  GiLnan, 
and  Thacher,  Capt.  Craighill,  ot  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  Judge  J.  C.  Perkins,  Proiessor  Stiles,  A.  L. 
Holley,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

Several  tables  of  great  value,  one  of  them  of  fifty  quarto 
pages,  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing,  of  names  in  fic- 
tion of  persons  and  places,  pseudonyms,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
Abaddon,  Acadia,  Albany  Regency,  Mother  Gary,  Ma- 
»son  and  Dixon's  line,  Mr.  Micawber,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Wheeler,  &c. 

Containing  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  more  matter  than  any  for- 
mer edition. 

From  new  electrotype  plates  and  the  Riverside  Press. 

In  One  Vol.  of  1840  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 

' '  GET  THE  LA  TEST  J '    ' '  GET  THE  BEST:' 
"  GET  WEBSTER." 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


New  Book,  Poultry,  Eggs&  Dogs, 

FOR  SALE. 

The  American  Poultry  Guide,  bound 
^^^...^in  Muslin,  §1.00;  Paper  Cover,  only 
^^^^^^^50  cents.  Every  person  that  keeps  Poul- 
--^■^i  try  should  have  one. 
™ifei^,i5Si^  White  Face  Black  Spanish,  Black  Red 
andPyle  Game,  Silver  and  Black  Hamburghs,  Black 
and  Silver  Polauds,  $7.00  to  $10.00  per  pair  ; 
$10.00  to  $15.00  per  trio.  Fresh  Egps  from  any  of 
the  above,  1  dozen,  $3.00 ;  2  dozen,  $5.00  ;  5  dozen 
$10.    Carefully  Packed  and  sent  as  directed. 

1  Newfoundland  Do^  one  year  old,  and  1  English 
Coach  dog  fifteen  months  old"— ^^the  best  marked 
Coach  Dog  in  this  country^— each  $25.00. 
Address  E.  A.  WENDELL, 

je2t  Box  932,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SEED  BUCKWHEAT 

AND 

HUNGAHIAN  MILLET, 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  SEED  STORE  OF 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 

No.  133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  MARYLAND  PARMER. 


IMPORTED  NORMAN  NORSES. 

,My  importation  of  two  Norman 
Stallions,  and  two  Mares,  having 
arrived  safe,  one  of  the  former  will 
be  stationed  at  Staunton,  and  the 
other  here,  and  being  young,  will 
be  limited. 

Beside  Black  Hawk,  of  six  years'  use  here,  I  have 
farmed  the  blood-horse  Orion,  full  brother  to 
Planet,  thus  offering  to  breeders  three  established 
and  the  most  valuable  breeds  of  horses  for  our 
wants.  S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

Belmont,  near  Charlottescille,  Vcl,.  June  1st,  1866.  je. 


OHIO  GRINDSTONES 


Private  Bale  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs. 

The  subscriber  offers  at  pri- 
vate sale  the  whole  of  his 
„^         Rr.OODED  STOCK,  consist- 
in^  of  HORS£S,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  and  HOGS. 

THOMAS  HUGHLETT, 
aptf  Trappe  P.  0.,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 


SHORT  HOUNS  of  first  class  Pedigrees,  &c., 
from  recent  importations— also  SOUTH  DOWN  and 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    Thoroughbred  and  Trot- 
tino-  HORSES,  and  Essex  SWINE, 
ap^tf  A.  B.  CONGER,  Haver  straw,  N.  Y. 


Of  all  sizes.  Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Dermott  & 
Co.  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  &  24  S.  Calvert-st.,  Baltimore,  Agts. 
Those  in  want  of  good  Grindstones  will  please 
call  or  send  their  orders  as  above.  my 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  HAWLEY'S  PA- 
TENT EXCELSIOR  LIGHTNING  RODS  ;  also  the 
common  iron  or  GALVANIZED  RODS.  All  work 
put  up  by  us  kept  in  repair  free  of  charge.  Old  jobs 
renaired  and  new  points  furnished  on  short  notice. 

^    •  L.  J.  HAWLEY  k  CO., 

147  W.  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

p,  s —Rods  and  Trimmings  furniehed  to  dealers, 
and'  State  and  County  rights  for  sale  of  patent 
rod.  ^P^^ 


A  South-Side  Historical  War  Novel ! 

Third  Edition,  just  ready. 

Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest. 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  a  Staff  Officer  of  Virginia. 
Edited  from  the  Mss.  of  Col.  Surry,  by  John  Fasten  Cooke, 
with  four  full  page  illustrations,  12wio.,  cloth.   490  pages. 
Price  §2.25. 

Following  Stonewall  Jackson  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Valley  campaign  tc  his  death  ;  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Lee,  Jackson,  Stuart,  Ashby,  Pelham,  and  other  celebrities, 
we  have  a  vivid  picture  ot  inside  army  lile  at  the  South- — 
In  a  word,  whoever  desires  a  story  of  stirring  incident, 
with  a  truthful  delineation  of  noted  events,  fine  drawing^  of 
character,  and  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives of  Southern  men  in  the  conflict  just  closed,  all  told  in 
the  purest  English,  and  in  an  unusually  delightful  style, 
this  volume  will  be  a  welcome  guest. 

Mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  post  free,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON  &  CO., 
ma-tf  459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


O.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

WHOLESALiE  DEALER  IN 
Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 
And  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Seed. 

Garden  Seeds— Seed  Wheat. 

CANART.  HEMP  AND  RAPE  SEED. 


febl 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


A  highly  productive  Farm,  of  140 
ACRES— 40  of  whicdi  are  in  Timber 
and  under  good  fencing.  Buildings 
consist  of  small  Dwelling,  Stable  and 
new  Granery. 

Neighborhood  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  new 
line  of  Rail  Road  to  Philadelphia  will  run  very  near  it. 

BOWEN  &  MERCER 
feb-tf  No.  3  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore. 

ORIVAMENT   YOUR    PARLORS.— Directions 
in  Antique,  Ornamental  or  Grecian  painting,  leather 
or  cone  work  ;  cither  by  mail,  50  cents. 
je-4t*  WM.  H.  WHITE,  South  Windsor,  Conn, 


TWO  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  FOR  $3. 

THE  . 

"SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR." 

D.  REDMOND  &  WN.  N.  WHITE,  Editors. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1843! 
Volume   a*   Commences   January,  1S6&. 


Bois  de  Ark  or  Osage  Orange. 

-I  A  A  BUSHELS  FRESH  BOIS  DE  ARK,  or 
_L\JU  OSAGE  ORANGE  Jcst  Received  Direct 
trom  Texas,  and  for  sale  by 

BONDURANT  &  TODD, 
Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
ap5t  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


Monthly,  at  $2.00  per  annum. 

Six  Copies  for  $10,  in  Advance. 

By  special  arrangement,  with  the  "MARYLAND  FAR- 
MER," another  excellent  Rural  Monthly,  published  iu 
Baltimore  at  $1.50,  both  papers  will  be  sent  one  year  for 
$3.00— six  of  each'for  $16—10  of  each  for  ^35— giving  each, 
subscriber  in  this  ca,8e,  both  papers  for  g2.50. 

Address,  W^M.  N.  WHITE- 

Athene,  &a. 

Or  office  "Maryland  Farmer,"  Baltimore. 


 THE  MARYLAND  FARMER.  

THE  WAGONER  CRAtNOmtC 


Willougliby's  Patent  Gum  Eoller  Feeders,  in  connection  witli  Wagoner's 
Patent  Arrangement  for  the  Distribution  of  Fertilizers, 

Is  acknowledged,  bj  both  practical  and  scientific  farmers,  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  useful 
Seeders,  for  the  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  Grain,  including  Oats  and  Fertilizers,  known  to  this  comnounitj. 
And,  as  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  foregoing  assertions,  we  challenge  competition,  in  any  way 
desired,  with  any  other  kind  of  Drill  in  this  community. 

J^PRICES  :— Plain  Drill,  ^85;  Drill  with  Gaano  Attachment,  $125;  Grass  Seed  Sower  to  either 
of  the  above,  $8  ;  Gum  Springs,  $15. 

je-tf  Nos.  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  street.  Sole  A^rents  in  Baltimore,  Md. 


GREAT  BONE  FERTILIZER 

For  SOUTHERN  LANDS. 

RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE ! 

^    ...     )  63  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 
Contammg j  do  Ammonia. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  this  article,  being  ohtained  ex- 
clusively  yv'o?n  Raw  Bones  and  a  time  Bird  Guano,  there  is  no  j^ortion  of  it  ino2)eratii-e  as 
in  the  case  of  Super  Phosphates  made  from  Mineral  Guanos,  but  being  entirely  soluble  in 
the  soil  continves  to  impart  its  fertilizing  qualities  to  the  crops  for  years. 

It  is  guarantied  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the  soil  than  Peruvian  Guano,  for  while  it  has 
sufficient  Ammonia  to  push  forward  the  crop  it  has  no  excess  of  it,  as  Peruvian  Guano  has, 
and  therefore  does  not  over-stimulate  the  land,  hut  continues  to  imp>art  its  fertilizing  qualities 
for  years. 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  its  use  in  Maryland  and  parts  of  Virginia,  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  to  induce  those  icho  have  not  tried  it,  to  do  so. 

My  price  in  Baltimore  is  uniform  with  ^the  manufacturer's  factory  prices — and  it  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  price,  adding  cost"  of  transportation  from  Baltimore,  from  dealers 
throughout  the  Southern  States. 

•GEORGE  DUGDALE, 

MANUFACTURER'S  AGENT, 

feb-6t  105  SMITH'S  WHARF,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TH[  mm]  STOCK 

OP 

DRY  OOODS 

IN  BALTIMORE. 


HAMILTON  EASTER  &  00. 
199,  201  and  203  Baltimore  Street, 

Invite  the  attention  of 
MERCHANTS  VISITING  BALTIMORE 

To  make  purchases,  to  the  very  extensive 

Wholesale  Stock 

OF 

DRY  GOODS, 

On  second  floor  and  basement  of  their  warehouse, 
Embracing  in  addition  to  their  own  large  and  general 

IMPORTATION  OF 

FOREIGN  GOODS, 

a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 

DOMESTICS, 

WOOLENS, 

and  STAPLE  GOODS, 
Of  every  description. 

OUR  SPLENDID  RETAIL  STOCK  OF  GOODS 

On  first  floor, 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  CLASS, 

From  Low  Priced  to  the  Most  Magnificent,  in  every 
Branch  of  the  Trade,  rendering  our  entire 
stock  one  of  the 

IViOST  EXTENSIVE  &  COMPLETE 

IN  THE  UXITED  STATES. 

The  Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  being  marked  oq 
each  article,  from  which 

NO  DEVIATION  IS  ALLOWED. 

Parties  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  value  of  Goods, 
can  buy  from  us  with  perfect  confidence. 

ap-6t 


Jno.  Robin  McDaniel.  Jas.  J,  Ibb7. 

McDANIEL  &  IRBY, 
OoiiTHiission  IVXercliarits 

15  BRIDGE  STREET, 
my-iy  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


STOVE  BRICK  LININGS, 

OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  ; 

|Sq.iiax*e  iF'ire  Brick, 

OF  GOOD  QUALITY  ; 

GLAZED  VITRIFIED 
Drain  &  Water  Pipe 

With  Bell  Ends,  in  three  feet  lengths — of  all  sizes, 
with  connections,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for 
sale  at  the 

YARD,  FOOT  OF  CROSS  STREET, 

Near  Ellicott's  Iron  Furnace. 

Geo.  R.  Rittenhouse,  Agent, 

mr6t  539  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore, 


In  successful  operation  since  1854.  Common  la- 
bor with  one  brick  maker  only  required.  Worked 
by  one  man  makes  4,000  per  day;  by  horse  *7,000 
to  12,000;  by  steam  16,000  to  25,000.  Cost  from 
$100  to  $700.  For  farther  particulars,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, giving  full  instructions  on  brick  setting  and 
burning  with  wood  or  coal,  address,  sending  four 
stamps,  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

jan-6t*  £ox  556,  Baltimore. 


B.  WASKEY'S  ji^^m^ 
Furniture  Warerooms,  ^^^^^^ 

No.  3  N.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore. 

Always  on  band  a  large  assortment  of  FURNITURE, 
consisting  of 
PARLOR  SUITS  in  Hair  Cloth,  Rapp,  &c. 
CHAMBER  SUITS  in  Walnut  and  Wood. 
Also,  COTTAGE  SUITS. 
Walnut  and  Oak  HALL  SUITS. 
Walnut  and  Oak  DINLVG-ROOM  FURNITURE^ 
DESKS  and  CHAIRS  of  all  descriptions. 
FEATHER  BEDS.  MATTRESSES,  SELF-ROCKING 

CRADLES,  BEST  SPRING  BOTTOMS  in  use. 
ROCKING  CHAIRS  without  Rockers.  oct-ly 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 

Chestertown,  Kent  €o.,  Md. 

FOUNDED  1782. 

By  its  elevated  j  healthful  and  beautiful  situation,  ample 
buildings,  apparatus  and  library;  its  daily  communication 
Tv-ith  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  I'crj/ Zoic  charges 
for  Board  and  Tuition,  this  Institution,  now  about  to  begin 
its  84th  year,  ofters  advantages  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any 
similar  College. 

The  Fall  Term  will  begin  Sept.  25,  1865.  For  catalogue, 
&c.,  address, 

Rev.  A.  SUTTON,  M,  A,  Principal. 

EZEKIEL  F.  CHAMBERS,  LL.  D., 

President  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors. 
PEREGRINE  WROTH,  M.  D.,  Secretary.  sep-ly 
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JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO- 
FARMERS'  AND  PLANTERS' 

67  W.  FAYETTE  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  P/iD. 

For  the  Sale  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  GROUND  BONES, 

and  all  manufactured  Fertilizers  of  known  value. 

We  select  and  purcliase  at  manufacturer's  prices  the  most  improved  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, including 

Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  Plows,  Reapers  and  Mowers, 
Grain  Drills,  Grain  Fans, 
Harrows,  Corn  Shellers,  Plow  Castings,  &c. 

Hereford,  Devon,  Alderney, 'Ayrshire  and  Grade  Cattle — Milch 
Cows — Horses,  Mules,  Sheep,  Swine,  &c. 

REFERENCES— Editors  of  "  Farmer,"  John  S.  Gittings,  Prest.  Chesapeake  Bank; 
Chas.  Goodwin,  Cashier  Franklin  Bank;  Jacob  Heald  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Brune  &  Sons,  James 
T.  Earle,  Es-President  Md.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN, 

Formerly  Prest,  Mcl.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  H.  WARING, 

Formerly  of  "  American  Farmer"  and  "Rural  Register"  Agencies. 

o  :e=^  s     Z-a  Ml  - 

Thoi'oiig-Iil>red    Stallion  TOLEI&O, 


(Foaled  May  25th,  1857,)  was  by  Bazil— his  dam  oy  the 
famed  imported  Priam,  out  of  Sophia  by  Redgauntlet,  out 
of  Col.  Singleton's  celebrated  four-mile  race  mare,  Clara 
Fisher. 

Pi-iam  was  undoubted  master  of  the  English  turf;  was 
imported  at  a  cost  of  $:iO,OOl),  and  stood  at  ^150  the  season. 
The  English  sent  an  agent  to  purcliase  him  back,  who 
ottered  $-'5,000  for  him,  which  was  relused.— $30, 000 asked. 
The  English  papers  expressed  dissatisfaction,  saying,  that 
$50,000  ought  not  to  have  stood  in  the  way,— that  he  ought 
not  to  have  left  England. 

"Taketheevidencesof  public  running  and  public  opin- 
ion, and  Priam  is  the  best  horse  ever  started  in  England." 
Turf  Register  for  W37,  p.  279 

"One  gentleman  sent  over  an  order,  some  time  since,  that 
if  he  could  at  any  time  be  had  for  $-J5,000,  to  buy  him  in 
immediately  ;  another  comi)any  has  directed  him  to  be 
sent  out  at  any  sum  below  $.')0,UOO  :  as  yd,  the  answer  has 
been, 'no  sum  will  buy  him.' " — Turf  Register  for  1837,  j>. 

CLARA  FISHER  was  the  rival  of  the  famed  Bonnets  o' 
Blue  ("dam  of  the  unrivalled  Fashion,)  and  was  matched 
against  her,  $5,000  aside,  4  mile  heats,  when  she  broke 
down.  She  was  by  Kosciusko,  dam  Roxana  by  Hephestion 
out  of  old  Roxana  by  imported  horse  Marplot.— No  pedigree 
can  be  better.  Kosciusko  by  Sir  Archy,  dam  Col.  Single- 
ton's famous  running  mare  Lottery  by  imported  Bedlbrd, 


gr.  d.  Anvalina, presented  to  the  late  Col.  Tayloe  by  Col. 
O'Kelly,  of  Cannons,  England.  She  was  bred  by  him  and 
got  by  "the  celebrated  Anvil  out  of  Col,  O'Kelly's  reno-vvned 
brood  mare  Augusta  by  the  great  English  Eclipse  ;  her  dam 
(Hardwic's  dam)  by  Herod  (see  Geul.  Stud  Rook.  p.  237,) 
Anvil  by  Herod,  Hephestion  by  the  celebrated  imported 
Buzzard  out  of  Sir  .•\rchy's  dam  Castianiia— (A.  M.  T.  R., 
p.  335-f),  March,  1^32.  Vol.  3.,  No.  7.)  '-Red  Gauntlet  by 
Sir  Archy,  his  dam  Sylph  by  Hephestion.  g.  d.  Lottery  by 
imported  Bedford  out  of  imported  Anvalina,  and  she  an 
immediate  descendent  of  the  great  Englisli  Eclipse"— (A. 
T.  R.,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  Sept.  ltJ35,  p.  20.)  Old  Roxana  and 
Castianira  imported  :  Anvil,  Augusta  and  Eclipse,  all  En- 
glish, never  imported, 

Bazil  was  by  Mariner,  out  of  Cassandra  ;  Mariner  was  by 
Shark,  out  of  the  celebrated  Bonnets  o'  Blue,  (one  of  the 
best  4  mile  mares  of  her  day,  and  the  dam  of  the  unrivalled 
Fashion;)  Shark  was  by  Eclipse,  out  of  Lady  Lightloot; 
Lady  Lightfoot  was  by  the  famed  Sir  Archy,  one  of  the 
best  4  mile  race  and  brood  mares  of  her  day;  Cassandra 
was  by  imported  Priam,  out  of  Flirtilla,  Jr.,  by  the  unri- 
valled" Sir  Archy  ;  Flirtilla,  Jr.  was  out  of  the  famed  4  mile 
race  mare  Flirtilla— also  by  Sir  Archy,  and  full  sister  to 
the  celebrated  Rattler  and  Childeis,  both  celebrated  4  mile 
race  horses. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 

W.  Fayette  street,  Bal.iiiiore. 
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RAY'S  IMPROVED 

Combined  Reaper  and  Mower, 


The  undersigned  offers  for  the  coming  harvest  of  I  guaranteed  to  work  as  well  as  any  other  Reaper  and 


1866,  the  above  celebrated  Combined  Reaper  and 
Mower.  We  are  thankful  for  the  patronage  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  us  for  past  years,  and  are 
still  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  a  machine 
which  has  no  superior.  These  machines  are  made 
of  the  best  wrought  iron  and  steel;  the  main  frame 
is  one  continuous  piece  of  wrought  iron  formed  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  make  a  complete  frame  and  cut- 
ter-bar. The  work  is  carefully  and  substantially 
put  together  by  first-class  workmen.  The  manu- 
facturers, with  confidence  full}-  warrant  them  against 
breakage  if  used  with  ordinary  care  ;  they  are  also 


Mower  in  use.  These  machines  have  received  pre- 
miums over  all  others  wherever  exhibited,  for  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  : 

Ist. — They  are  the  strongest  machine  made. 
2d. — They  are  the  lighest  in  weight  and  draft. 
3d. — They  have  no  cog  wheels. 
4th. — The  reaper  can  be  easily  changed  to  a  mower. 
5th — The  machine  (while  in  motion)  can  be  raised 
or  lowered. 

6th — There  is  no  side  draft  either  as  a  Reaper  or 
Mower. 

Yth — There  is  no  weight  on  the  necks  of  the  horses. 


Price  for  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower  Self-Rake,  $200. 

Price  for  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  without  Self-Rake,  §160. 

Price  of  Mower,  $125.    Two  setts  of  Knives  with  each  machine. 

All  orders  for  Repairs  promptly  attended  to. 

Circulars  containing  numerous  references  and  certificates  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
undersigned. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  P.  RAY,  Patentee  and  General  Agent, 

ADJOINING  THREE  TUNS  HOTEL, 
my-2t  B^XjTIly^OIiE,  jyEZD. 
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eiCKFOBD  I  HOFFiArS 

Mower  and  Combined 
Reaper  and  Mower, 

(HUBBARD'S  PATENT,) 

Is  offered  to  the  farmer  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  give  as  complete  satisfaction  as  their 
universal  popular  Drill.    It  is  a  two-wheel  folding  bar  machine,  with  steel  finger  and  knife 
bar  and  steel  faced  guards;  simple  in  its  construction,  durable  in  its  manufacture,  and 
warranted  to  work  in  any  grass  or  grain  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser. 
Orders  promptly  filled  by  addressing  early  in  the  season, 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59i  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET, 

Between  Pratt  and  Lombard  Streets, 

THE  CELEBRATED  PREMIUM 

IRON  GYLIKE  GRAIN  DRILL, 

filh  the  Improved  Guano  Macbeot  &  Grass  Seed  .Sower. 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S 

c3r:Ei.-^xr^       ooB^^osT"  33 flit  mT 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59^  S.  CHARLES  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 
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CANTON  AGHIOULTURAL  WORKS. 

BALTIMORE,  i^D. 

The  undersigned  would  inform  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  that  the  above 
Works  are  now  in  full  operation.  Valuable  improvements  have  lately  been  added  to  this  extensive  es- 
tablishment, the  ^fa(•h^nerv  of  which  is  all  in  comnlete  w(>rking  order,  propelled  bv  a  fortv-horse  engine 
with  a  large  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP,  where  we  do  all  our^own  Casting  and  Fit- 
ting up,  enabling  us  to  supply  P^armers  and  Dealers  with  all  the  best  Farming  Implements  at  reasonable 
prices.    At  the  above  Works  will  be  manufactured 

J.  Montgomery  &  Bro's  Rockaway  Fan, 

Which  has  taken  110  Premiums,  7  Silver  Medals,  and 
needs  no  recommendation.  Also,  the  Virginia  Farm 
Mill  with  French  Burs,  run  by  horsepower,  and  all  the 
best  PLOWS  now  in  use.  Also,  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Iron  Geared  Threshers,  the  Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse 
Poicer,  with  all  the  necessary  Castings  for  repairing  the 
above.  We  Would  call  the  particular  attention  of  Far- 
mers and  Dealers  to  our  SOUTHERN  GIANT  CI- 
DER MILL,  which  is  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
complete  Mills  ever  invented — we  have  the  exclusive  right 
for  all  the  Southern  States.  Parties  having  Implements 
and  Machines  of  any  description  needing  Repairs,  will 
send  them  in  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pres- 
sure usual  in  the  Repairing  Department  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

J^^XW  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

OSce  and  Wareroom— No.  5  HoUingsworth  St.  between  Calvert 
and  Light,  near  Pratt  St.— also  •Entrance  No.  37  Grant  St. 

MONTGOMERY,  SLADE  &  CO. 


ap-6t 


ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

SOLE  IIAKUFACTUEER  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


FANNING  MILLS. 


TWO  SIZES 


"We  take  pleasure  in  callinpr  the  attention  of  the 
Farmer  to  our  EXCELSIOR  FANNING  .MILL, 
■n  hicb  trulv  deserves  its  name,  "Excelsior."  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest,  all  things  considered,  ever 
presented  to  the  public.  We  can  with  confidence 
saj  that  a  better  finished  or  -working,  a  more  dura- 
ble, neat,  handsome  Mill,  is  not  made  in  the  Union. 
Where  known,  it  has  established  an  enviable  repu- 
tation, and  is  sure  to  become  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Farmer. 

It  turns  easily,  chaffs  and  screens  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  all  kinds  of  Grain,  Grass  Seed,  Coffee 
and  Rice. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  All  we  ask  of 
dealers  is  to  order  Sample  Mills. 


E.  WHITMAN"  &  SOXS,  Agents,  22  and  24  S.  Calvert  street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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This  machine,  as  built  the  past  two  seasons,  has  met  with  the  most  complete  success.  In  every  section  where 
it  has  been  introduced,  it  has  taken  precedence  over  those  machines  which  have  heretofore  ranked  as  first  class. 
This  machine  embraces  all  those  valuable  features  which  have  contributed  to  the  great  success  of  the  Ohio  j^- Buck- 
eye Machines,  together  with  a  number  of  entirely  new,  novel  and  valuable  improvements.  In  compactness,  lif^htness 
of  draft,  excellence  and  elegance  of  workmanship  and  finish,  combined  with  great  strength  and  adaptation  ta  all  kinds 
of  work,  it  will  surpass  any  machine  heretofore  oti'ered  to  the  farmer. 

DODGE  &  STEVENSON  Manufacturing  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

my-2t  J.  HIX  BURTON  &  CO.,  General  Agents,  42  S.  Frederick  street,  Baltimore. 
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Pitts ;  Buffalo  Threshing  Machine 

Is  Unquestionably  the  BEST,  and  Takes  the  Lead. 

It  is  without  a  Rival,  for  Strength,  Durability  and  Elegance. 
In  operation  it  is  vastly  superior,  and  is  the  Fastest  Combined 
Thresher  and  Cleaner  in  the  world. 

Sizes— 24  inch,  28  inch,  32  inch,  and  36  inch  Cylinders. 
THE  PITTS  PATENT 

Double  Pinion  Horse  Power, 

-  All  know  to  be  the  best  for  working  the  Pitts  Thresher.  For 
Four,  Eight  and  Ten  Horses.    No  other  Power  can  compare 
with  this.       Id^Castings  and  Parts  of  these  machines  constantly  on  hand. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  all  descriptions  of  Improved  Agricultural  Implements  and  Ma- 
chinery— some  of  which  we  name,  as  follows  : 

Hubbard's  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  for  the  harvest 
of  1866.  It  is  a  perfect  machine — Light  Draft — Folding  Bar — Two  Wheels — warranted  to  cut  in 
any  Grass  or  Grain,  wet  or  dry — Steel  Finger  Bar — Steel  Cutter  Bar — Steel  Faced  Guards — in  short, 
one  of  the  most  successful  machines  ever  introduced.  Also,  Hubbard's  Self-Raking  Reaper, 
exclusively  for  cutting  grain.    From  5  to  6  feet  cut. 

Bickford  &  Huffman's  Grain  Drill,  with  Improved  Guano  Attachment  and  Grass  Seed  Sower. 
The  best  in  the  world. 

Linton's  Iron  Geared  Machines,  with  Thrashers  and  Straw  Carriers. 

Linton's  Corn  Meal  and  Chopping  Mill— Indispensable  to  the  farmer. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS. 

Trimmer's  Smut  Machnies — has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  together  with  a  large  assortment 
of  Flows  and  Flow  Castings,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Wheat  Fans,  Wheel  Horse  RaTces,  Corn  Shellers, 
Straw  Cutters,  Cider  Hills — in  short,  everything  required  by  the  farmer,  all  of  which  we  offer  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.       Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

ap-6t  151  N.  High  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.— and  Winchester,  Va. 


■liTCOi^B'S 

Metallic  Spring^  Tooth  Horse  May 


Patented  Oct.  5,  1858,  by  GEO.  WHITCOMB,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


The  above  Rake  is  designed  for  hay-raking  and  gleaning  grain  fields.  As  a  gleaner 
after  the  cradle  in  the  wheat  field,  it  has  often  paid  its  cos  tin  a  single  day.  Having  been 
thoroughly  tested,  it  is  offered  in  entire  confidence  to  farmers  and  dealers.  It  performs  just 
as  well  on  rough,  uneven  or  stony  as  on  smooth  ground. 

In  simplicity,  cheapness  and  efl&ciency  it  cannot  be  excelled.  A  larger  number  have 
been  sold  than  any  other  wheel-rake.  It  has  been  the  leading  rake  in  New  England  and 
New  York  these  half  dozen  years.    For  rakes  and  circulars,  apply  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  S.  CALVERT  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ap-tf  ELBERT  WHITE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


For  the  Teeth  of  the  Wheel  Horse  Rake.    Apply  to  ELBERT  WHITE,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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WHEELER  &  WILSON 
HIGHEST  PREMIUM 


ilWIIf  11€IIII! 


Awarded  tlie  Migliest  Premium 

AT  THE 

WORLD'S  FAIR, 

JUST  HELD  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND, 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 

Where  all  the  machines  of  Europe  and  America  were  in 
competition— also  at  the 
PARIS,  FRANCE,  AND  AT  EVERY 

UNITED  STATES  FAIR, 

At  which  SEWING  MACHINES  were  exhibited. 


The  Lock  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  cannot  be  rav- 
elled, and  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  line  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
stitch.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  center  of  it.  The 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  stitch  will  be  observed,  also 
the  firmness  of  the  seam,  in  which  respects  it  excels  hand 
sewing. 

The  machine  is  recommended  for  the  following  quali- 
ties : 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  upon  each  side  of  the 
fabric  sewed. 

2.  Strength,  firmness,  aud  durability  of  seam  that  will 
not  rip  nor  ravel,  and  made  with 

3.  Economy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attachments  and  range  of  application  to  purposes 
and  materials. 

5.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management,  and  quiet- 
ness of  movement. 

Office,  314:  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

HOWE  htm  mmi 

(trade  mark.) 


(None  Genuine  without  this  mark.) 
FOR  TAILORING  AND  MANUFACTURING. 
DEPOT  214:  BALiTIMORE-ST.,  BALTIMORE, 
W.  MERREL.L,,  Agent. 


BONEJUST. 

THE  PUEE  ARTICLE  ONLY. 

NO  ADULTERATION.     i  § 

Farmers  and  Gardeners  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
uPrchasing  their  Manures,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  Manufacturer 
for  the  quality  of  the  article  sold.  None  but  Chem- 
ists can  detect  a  mixture  in  Bone  Dust.l 

The  Subscriber  has  always  on  hand  at 

A  Large  Supply  of  the  same  kind  of  Bone  Dust 
that  he  has  been  manufacturing  for  the  last 

TWENTY  YEARS. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

Corner  Chew  &  Sterling  Sts. 

ap-6t  BAILTIMOKE,  Md 

LA^GSTROTH'S 
MoYable  Comb  BEE  HIYE. 


CoLViN  Box  Hive  No.  -2,  M  ith  Observing  GLiss  iu  rear. 

Individual  and  Territorial  Rifjhts  to  use  this  hive 
andalso  sample  hives,  may  be  had  of  the  undersign- 
ed, owner  of  the  Patent  for  the  State  of  Maryland, 
two  southern  counties  of  Delaware  and  elsewhere. 

RICHARD  COLVIN, 
JS'o.  "77  Uast  Ballimort  Street,  Baltimore. 


THE  MARYLAXD'  FAEMER. 


THE  PREMIUM  MACHINE. 
BEST  I3Sr  ^AdlEPlIC-A.. 


The  Railway  Horse  Power  that  is  unequalled  for 
ease  of  team  and  amount  of  power.  The  Combined 
Thrasher  and  Cleaner  that  cleans  equal  to  any  Fan- 
ning Mill,  fit  for  mill  or  market. 
Tbrasliers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers,  Planters,  &c. 

AH  of  the  best  in  the  market.  For  price  and  des- 
cription send  for  Circular  and  satisfy  yourself  be- 
fore purchasing.  Send  in  orders  early,  as  we  are 
governed  by  "first  come,  first  served." 

R.  &  M.  MAHBER, 

mySt  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TBE  THOROUGHBRED  STALLION 
MARS: 

Sire  Basil  by  Mariner,  out  of  Cassaudra  "by 
Priam.  Dam  Platina  by  Beverly,  out  of 
Eliza  Boyce  by  Foreigner — will  stand  for 
the  Spring  Season  of  j!-65— on 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  every  week  at 
PIKESVILLE. 

Tuesdav  and  Wednesdav  of  every  alternate  week,  viz  : 
April  17.  IS  :  Mav  1.  2,  15,  16,  29,  20 ;  June  12,  13,  26,  27  —at 
EVERHART^S  HOTEL,  Reisterstown. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  every  alternate  week,  viz: 
April  24,  2.5;  Mav  8,  9,  22,  23;  June  5,  6,  19,  20— at 
"WRIGHT  S  TAVERN,  15  miles  from  Baltimore  on  Har- 
ford Turnpike  Road. 

On  intermediate  days  according  to  special  appointments 
that  may  be  made  for  him  by  his  groom. 
For  full  pedigree  see  pamphlet  in  hands  of  groom. 
TERMS— For  the  Season,  §25  ;  payable  by  c-20,  within 
30  days  of  the  time  of  first  service,  (for  which  sum  the 
Groom  is  authorized  within  that  period  to  give  a  receipt  in 
full.)  and  Si  Groom's  fee. 

JOHN  LOCKARD,  Groom, 
my-tf  Pikesville,  Md. 


THE  PERCHERON  NORMAN  STALLION 
THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL: 

Sire,  Imported  Duke  of  Normandy.  Dam 
Imported  Snow  Drop — will  stand  for  the 
season  of  I8i6 — on 

Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week  at 
PIKESVILLE. 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  every  alternate  week,  viz :  April 
19,  20;  3Iay  3,  4,  1?',  18,  3i  ;  June  ],  14,  15,  28,  29— at 
STREET-S  HOTEL,  Long  Green  Valley. 

Thursday  and  Fridav  of  every  alternate  week  viz.:  April 
26,  27  :  May  10,  11,  24,25;  June  7,  8,21,  22— at  EVER- 
HART'S  HOTEL,  Reisterstown. 

On  intermediate  days,  according  to  special  appointments 
that  mav  be  made  for  him  by  his^Groom. 

For  particulars  with  regard  to  this  breed  of  horses  see 
pamphlet  in  hands  of  groom. 

TERMS— For  the  Season,  ^\i> ;  payable  by  $10  within 
thirty  days  of  time  of  first  service,  (for  which  sum  the 
Groom  is  authorized  within  that  period  to  give  a  receipt  in 
full,;  and  50  cents  Groom's  fee. 

SAM'L  STANSBURY,  Groom, 
my-tf  Pikesville,  iVId- 


Carriages,  Buggies,  Rockaways, 
"Wagons,  Harness,  &c. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

norr  &  miller's 

GREAT  BAZAAR, 

35,  37  and  39  NOHTH  STREET, 

1000  Sets  of  Wagon  Harness, 
500  Sets  Ambulance  Harness, 
100  Sets  Single  Wagon  Harness, 
50  Sets  Cart  Harness, 
200  Four-horse  Wagons, 
100  Two-horse  Wagons, 
50  Ambulances— 50  Carts, 
1000  Bridles,  2500  Halters,  500  Collars, 
1000  lbs.  of  Canvas,  suitable  for  Wagon  Cov- 
ers and  Awuinos, 
3000  Bags— 500  Single  Trees, 

1000  Fifth  Chains  and  Spreaders. 
Also,  Carriages,  Buggies,  Rockaways,  Jaggers,  Jer- 
sey,  Germantowns,   Sulkies,  Express  Wagons, 
Harness,  &c. 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  on  band, 
which  will  be  sold  low  for  Cash.  Persons  wishing 
to  purchase  any  of  the  above  will  do  weil  to  give 
us  a  call  before  purchasing. 

HOFF  &  MILLER, 

mj-6t     35,  37  and  39  NORTH  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 


Perry's  American  Horse  Power, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

EEMINGTON  AGEICTJITUHAL  WCEKS, 

The  superiority  of  this  Power  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  consists  in  the  direct  communication  of  the 
force,  from  the  horse  to  the  various  machines  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

It  will  do  double  the  work  (with  a  given  number 
of  horses)  of  any  other  Sweep  Power  in  use  j  it  is 
also  more  simple  and  durable  in  construction,  is 
lighter  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is 
easier  and  safer  for  the  horses  than  any  other  Power 
whatever. 

Circulars  sent  to  order.  aug-ly* 


VIRGINIA  LAND  AGENCY. 

\V  M  .    d7~C  A  BELL, 

LAND  AGENT  for  Virginia,  and  especially  for  those 
counties  bordering  on  James  Kiver,  will  give  the  closest  at- 
tention to  buying,  selling  and  renting  or  managing  of  Real 
Estate.         Address  WM.  D.  CABELL, 

TYE  RIVER  WAREHOUSE, 
Nelson  Co.,  Va. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


MIUIUIIIEIITU  lUIOMITIC  m  CO.  OF  BUTIMOBE, 

Is  prepared  to  furnish  Machines  of  capacity  suflScient  for 

Private  Residencies,  Public  Buildings,  Churches, 
Hotels,  Schools,  Factories,  &c. 

This  apparatus  is  a  simple  and  reliable  fixture  which  any  person  can  ope- 
rate, and  furnishes  a  beautiful,  brilliant  light,  at  an  expense  of  only  Two 
Dollars  per  thousand  feet,  or  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  an  hour  for 
each  light.  No  heat  is  required,  and  the  risk  and  trouble  attending  its  use 
are  far  less  than  with  an  ordinary  lamp.  Persons  residing  in  the  country  can 
enjoy  this  greatest  of  city  luxuries  at  a  small  expense.  . 

The  gas  is  made  from  Gasoline,  the  first  product  in  the  distillation  of  Pe- 
troleum or  Coal,  and  can  be  procured  from  us  or  from  any  refinery. 

OFFICE,  14  LIGHT  STREET. 

je-6t 


O  O  - 


(BENTLEY  C.  BIBB,  formerly  of  Virginia,) 

OflFer  to  their  friends  from  the  country 
the  LAR  GEST  AND  MOST  COM- 
PLETE ASSORTMENT  OF 

Cook  Stoves— Ranges— Furna- 
ces—Agricultural  Boilers— and 
REPAIRS  for  all  kinds  of  Parlor  and 

Cook  Stoves,  to  be  found  in  the  city. 
They  call  special  attention  to  the  IM- 
PERIAL and  SEA  BIRD  and  to  their 
justly  celebrated 

Re-improved  Old  Dominion  Cook 
Stove, 

For  sale  "Wholesale  and  retail,  at  the 

BALTIMORE  STOVE  HOUSE, 

ap.9t  39  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sole  Agency  for  the  ARCHIMEDEAN  SCREW  VENTILATOR,  a  sure  cure  for  Smoking  Chimneys. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Eural  ArcMtec^^ 

And  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 
BALTIMORE,  M  D  . , 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  'liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  imnrovement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  ana  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plana,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings,  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country.  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given. 


He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having-  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an'Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years."  He  will  furnish  plana 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NORWOOD  SCHOOL, 

Nelson  Coi,  Va. 

WM.  D.  CABELL,  Graduate  University  of  Va.,  Principal. 
L.  M.  BLACKFORD,  M.  A.,       "  " 
E.  CUNNINGHAM,  Jr.,  ist  Honor  Grad.  V.  M.  I. 

This  First  Class  School  is  situated  on  the  James  River 
Canal  and  near  Nelson  Station  on  the  Lynchburg  and  Al- 
exandria. R.  R.  The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  furnish 
a  thorough  preparation  for  College  or  for  business  life. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  PENMANSHIP  and  BOOK- 
KEEPING. Episcopal  and  other  religious  services  readily 
accessible. 

The  first  term  began  Oct.  1, 1865— the  second  opens  Jan. 
15,  and  closes  July  4th,  1806.  Terms  reasonable.  Write 
for  circulars  »o  WM.  D.  CABELL,  Principal, 

Tye  River  War*  Iloufl«» 
Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

/ 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


HOWARD'S 


Possesses  many  improvements  and  advantages  over  other  macliines.  These 
improvements  are  patented  and  will  not  he  attached  to  any  other  machine 
this  season.  The  simplicity  and  acknowledged  durability ,  together  with  its 
light  draft,  and  perfect  adaptability  to  all  surfaces  of  ground  and  kinds  of 
grain,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  cuts  both  grass  and  grain,  makes  it 
the  most  desirable  machine  for  the  farmer  to  buy. 

Those  in  want  of  the  latest  and  best  improvements  in  the  way  of  cutting 
Grain  or  Grass  will  do  well  to  send  their  orders  early^  to 

aptf  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  24  S.  Calvert  st.,  Baltimore. 

TO  FARMERS  ^  TSh 

One  speciality  ia  our  business  is  that  of  PLOWS.  By  means  of  our  late  improve- 
ments in  machinery  we  can  turn  out  20,000  Plows  annually,  of  superior  finish  and  quality 

From  100  to  200  Tons  of  PLOW  CASTINGS  always  on  hand,  and  will  not  be  un- 
dersold  hy  any  House  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  on  hand  one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

Our  Factory  and  Store  consists  of  four  large  Warehouses,  supplied  with  steam  po-^er 
and  every  facility  for  manufacturing,  with  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  kinds  of  tools 
patterns,  &c.  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  B^tin^ore,  Md,  ' 


•   THE  MAKYLAND  FARMER. 


AGUA  DE  MAGlSrOLIA. 

A  toilet  delight.  Superior  to  any  Cologne,  used  to  bathe 
the  iace  and  p'irson,  to  render  the  skin  so  it  and  Iresh,  to  al- 
lay inflammation,  to  perfume  clothing,  for  headache,  Stc.  It 
is  manufactured  from  the  rich  Southern  JVLiguolia,  and  is 
obtaining  a  patronage  quite  unprecedented.  It  is  a  favor- 
ite with  actresses  and  opera  singers.  It  is  sold  by  all  deal- 
ers, at  $1.00  in  large  bottles,  and  by  Demas  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York,  Wholesale  Agents. 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


*'Jes' so!"— "Exactly !"  Solon  Shingle  said  ;  they  were 
tliere  "every  time."  If  he  felt  "owley"  in  the  morning,  he 
took  Plantation  Bitters  ;  if  he  felt  weary  at  night,  he  took 
Plantation  Bitters  ;  if  he  lacked  appetite,  was  weak,  languid 
or  mentally  oppressed,  he  took  Plantation  Bitters  ;  and  they 
never  tailed  to  set  him  on  his  pins  square  and  firm, 
g  (Few  persons  want  any  better  authority;  but  as  some  may, 
just  read  the  following  : 

"  *  *  *  I  owe  much  to  you,  for  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  Plantation  Bitters  have  saved  my  life. 

REV.  W.  H.  WAGONER,  Madiid,  N.  Y." 

"  *  *  *  I .  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
Dyspepsia,  and  had  to  abandon  preaching.  *  *  The 
Plantation  Bitters  have  cured  me. 

REV.  C.  A.  MILLWOOD,  New  York  City." 

"  *  *  *  I  had  lost  all  appetite — was  so  weak 
and  enervated  I  could  hardly  walk,  and  had  a  perfect  dread 
of  society.      *      *      «  Plantation  Bitters  have 

set  me  all  right. 

JAMES  HEIMINWAY,  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

"  *  *  *  The  Plantation  Bitters  have  cured 
me  of  a  derangement  of  the  Kidneys  and  Urinary  Organs, 
that  distressed  me  for  years.   Thev  act  like  a  charm. 

C.  U.  MOORE,  254  Broadway,  N.  Y." 

Mrs.  O.  M.  DEVOE,  manager  of  the  Union  Home  School 
for  Soldiers'  Children,  says  she  "has  given  it  to  the  weak 
and  invalid  children  under  her  charge,  with  the  most  liap- 
py  and  gratilying  results."  We  have  received  over  a  hun- 
dred reams  of  such  certificates,  but  no  advertisement  is  so 
effective  as  what  people  themselves  say  of  a  good  article. 
Our  fortune  and  our  reputation  is  at  stake.  The  original 
quality  and  high  character  of  these  goods  will  be  sustain- 
ed under  every  and  all  circumstances.  They  have  already 
obtained  a  sale  in  every  town,  village,  parish  and  hamlet 
among  civilized  nations.  Base  imitators  try  to  come  as 
near  our  name  and  style  as  they  can,  and  because  a  good 
article  cannot  be  sold  "as  low  as  a  poor  one,  they  find  some 
support  from  parties  who  do  not  care  wliat  they  sell.  Be 
on  your  guard.    See  our  private  stamp  over  the  cork. 

P.  H.  DRAKE  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 
Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


It  is  a  most  delightful  Hair  Dressing. 
It  eradicates  .scurf  and  dandruii". 
It  keeps  tlie  head  cool  and  clean. 
It  makes  tlie  hair  rich,  soft  and  glossy. 
It  prevents  hair  turning  gray  and  falling  off. 
It  restores  hair  upon  prematiirely  bald  heads. 
This  is  just  what  Lyon's  Kathairon  will  do.    It  is  pretty 
—it  is  cheap— durable.    It  is  literally  sold  by  the  car-load 
and  yet  its  almost  incredible  demand  is  daily  increasing, 
until  there  is  hardly  a  country  store  that  does  not  keep  it, 
or  a  family  that  does  not  use  it. 

E.  THOMAS  LYON,  Chemist,  N.  Y. 
Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists, 
may-ly 


OVER  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  SAVED! 

Gentlemen  :— "I  had  a  negro  man  worth  $1,200  who  took 
cold  from  a  bad  hurt  in  the  leg,  and  was  useless  for  over  a 
year.  I  had  used  everything  I  could  hear  of,  without  bene- 
fit, until  1  tried  the  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment.  It  soon 
efifected  a  permanent  cure." 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  June  17,  1H59.         J.  L.  DOWNING. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Mexican 
Mustang  Liniment  as  a  valuable  and  indispensable  article 
lor  Sprains,  Sores,  Scratches  or  Galls  on  Horses.  Our  men 
have  used  it  for  Burns,  Bruises,  Sores,  Rheumatism,  &.C., 
and  all  say  it  acts  like  magic." 

J.  W.  HEWITT, 
Foreman  for  American,  Wells,  Fargo's  and  Harden's 
Express. 

"The  sprain  of  my  daughter's  ankle,  occasioned  while 
skating  last  winter,  was  entirely  cured  in  one  week,  after 
she  commenced  using  your  celebrated  Mustang  Liniment. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1865.  ED.  SEELY." 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment 
performs  more  cures  in  shorter  time,  on  man  and  beast, 
than  any  article  ever  discovered.  Families,  livery-men 
and  planters  should  always  have  it  on  hand.  Quick  and 
sure  it  certainly  is.  All  genuine  is  wrapped  in  steel-plate 
engravings,  bearing  the  signiture  of  G.  W.  Westbrook, 
Chemist,  and  the  private  U.  S.  stamp  of  Demas  Barnes  & 
Co.  over  the  top. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  counterfeit  it  with  a  cheap 
stone  plate  label.    Look  closely  ! 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Who  would  not  be  beautiful  ?  Who  would  not  add  to 
their  beauty  ?  What  gives  that  marble  purity  and  distingue. 
appearance  we  observe  upon  tlie  stage,  and  in  the  city 
belle?  It  is  no  longer  a  secret.  They  use  Hagan's  Mag- 
nolia Balm.  Its  continued  use  removes  tan,  freckles,  pim- 
ples and  roughness,  from  the  face  and  hands,  and  leaves 
the  complexion  smooth,  transparent,  blooming  and  ravish- 
ing. Unlike  many  cosmetics,  it  contains  no  material  in- 
jurious to  the  skin.  Any  Druggist  will  order  it  for  you,  il 
not  on  hand,  at  50  cts.  per  bottle. 

W.  E.-HAGAN,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Chemist. 

DEMAS  BAENFS  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  N.  T- 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Heimstreet's  inimitable  Hair  Coloring  is  not  a  dye.  All 
instantaneous  dyes  are  composed  oi  lunar  caustic,  more 
or  less  destroy  the  vitality  and  beauty  of  the  hair.  This  is- 
the  original  Hair  Coloring,  and  has  been  growing  in  favor 
over  twenty  years.  It  restores  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color 
by  gradual  absorption,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  It 
is  also  a  beautilul  hair  dressing.  Sold  in  two  sizes— 50  cts. 
and  $1— by  all  dealers.  C  HEIMSTREET,  Chemist. 
Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Lyon's  Extract  OF  Pure  Jamaica  Ginger— for  Indi- 
gestion, Nausea,  Heartburn,  Sick  Headache,  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, Flatulency,  &c.,  where  a  warming  stimulant  is  requir- 
ed. Its  carelul  preparation  and  entire  purity  makes  it  a 
cheap  and  reliable  article  for  culinary  purposes.  Sold 
everywhere,  at  50  cts.  per  bottle.  Ask  lor  "Lyok's"  Pure 
Extract.   Take  no  other. 

Saratoga  Spring  Water,  sold  by  allDrugglsts. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


One  12mo.  Vol.,  454  Pages,--Sent,  Post- 
paid, for  $2. 


practicalThepherd, 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Breeding,  Management  and  Dis- 
eases of  Sheep, 
By  Hon.  HEMY  S.  EANDALL,  LL.  D. 

Author  of    Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  Soufh,'^ 

Eochester,  N.  Y.— D.  D.  T.  Moore. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD  is  the  latest  and  best 
of  Dr.  Randj^l's  able  works  on  Sheep  Husbandry.  It  is 
the  Standard  Authority,  fully  discusses  the  History,  Breed- 
ing, Management  and  Diseases  of  Sheep,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  ilock-master,  and  dealer  in  Sheep  and 
Wool,  on  the  American  Continent.  Over  Twenty  Editions 
have  already  been  issued,  and  a  new  one  is  now  ready. — 
No  practical  work  ever  sold  more  rapidly,  or  gave  more 
general  satis  (action.  It  is  highly  commended  by  the  best 
judges  ;  (see  extracts  from  notices  and  letters  below.) 

Southern  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  need  this 
great  National  Treatise,  (by  the  author  of  "Sheep  Hus- 
bandry in  the  South,"  ''Fine  Wool  Husbandry,"  &c.,  &c.) 
and  will  find  it  indispensable.  It  is  now  placed  within 
their  reach,  being  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  postoffice 
in  the  United  States.  Sold  only  by  the  Publisher  and 
Agents.  Canvassing  Agents  wanted  in  all  the  wool  grow- 
ing regions  of  the  South  (as  County  or  State  agents.)  to 
whom  the  work  will  be  furnished  on  liberal  terms. 

The  P.  S.  is  a  large  duodecimo  volume  of  454  pages,  illus- 
trated, printed  and  bound  in  superior  style.  Sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price— §-2.  Address' 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
The  illustrations  of  sheep  are  by  the  best  artists  of  New- 
York,  and  well  done.   The  lelter-press  and  paper  are  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  a  work  of  this  description.   It  will 
undoubtedly  meet  with  the  large  sale  ita  merits  demand. 

From  Hon.  T.  C.  Pcters,former  editor  of  The  Wool  Grower. 

The  book  is  all  that  any  one  could  ask  on  the  subject.— 
It  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  superior  t"o  the  heretofore 
standard— You  ATT.  You  have  fully  vindicated  your  fas- 
tidious taste  in  the  style  the  volume  is  issued. 

From  the  Canadian  Agriculturist. 
"The  Practical  Shepherd/'  is  the  most  comprehensivp 
and  valuable  treatise  on  this  subject  that  has  yet  emanated 
from  the  American  press.  Every  farmer  having  a  flock  of 
sheep,  of  whatever  breed  and  however  small,  would  do 
well  to  procure  a  copy. 


OPINIONS  OF  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE. 

From  the  Maine  Farrr.er. 
The  name  of  the  author,  Hon.  H.  S.  Randall,  is  a  guar- 
antee o!  its  completeness  and  reliability. 

From  the  Country  Gentleman  and  Cultivator. 
As  a  whole,  this  book  is  unquestionably  in  advance  of 
anything  of  the  kind  now  before  the  public. 

From  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y  N.  Y.  State  AgH  Society. 
It  is  the  best  practical  Sheep  Book,  I  think,  ever  pub- 
lished and  does  great  credit  to  Dr.  Randall, 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
The  Practical  Shepherd— Is  a  work  that  has  long  been 
needed  by  our  people.    It  should  be  in  the  hand  and  head 
of  every  person  owning  sheep. 

From  the  Ohio  Farmer. 
The  reputation  of  the  author — who  ranks  as  the  authority 
in  this  country  upon  all  that  pertains  to  the  breeding  and 
management  of  t^heep — will  induce  a  large  and  continued 
demand  for  "The  Practical  Shepherd," 

From  the  Michigan  Farmer, 
Mr.  Rakdall  has  made  the  very  best  book  extant  on 
American  Sheep  Husbandry. 


THE 

Saliooal  Hora!  M  Family  Weekif, 

MOORE'S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

This  Standard  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Lit- 
ERARV  and  Family  Weekly,  now  in  its  Seventeenth  Year 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  throughout  the  country, 
over  Twenty  Thousand  having  recently  been  added  to  its 
circulation.  It  is  widely  known  as  the  Best  and  Largest 
Circulating  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World.  The  ample 
pages  of  this  (the  original;  Rural  embrace  Departments 
devoted  to  or  treating  upon  • 

AGRICULTURE, 
SHEEP  HUSBANDRY, 
KORT1CUL.TURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
LITERATURE, 
ARTS  ANI>  SCIENCES, 
EliUCATION, 
GENERAL.  NEWS, 
MARKET  REPORTS,  dsc. 
Wltli  Illnstratioiis,    Tales,  SIcetclies,  Music, 
Poetry,  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  &c. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  ably  conducted,  finely 
printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and  adapted  to  the  whole 
Country.  It  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  its  origi- 
nator, D.  D.  T.  WooHE,  who  has  had  16  years'  experience 
in  its  management.  Its  Department  of  Sheep  Husbandry 
is  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.  D.,  author  of 
"The  Practical  Shepherd,"  "Sheep  Husbandry  in  the 
South,"  &c.,  &c.,— and  its  Southern  Corresponding  Editor 
is  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Peters,  late  President  of  the  N.  Y, 
State  Agricultural  Society,  but  now  of  Maryland.  Many 
other  able  writers  are  regular  contributors  to  its  pages. — 
An  interesting  series  of  articles  entitled  "Maryland,  Its  Re- 
sources, &c.,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Peters,  is  now  being 
published  in  the  Rural, 

FORIVI,  STYLE  AND  TERIVIS. 

Each  No.  of  the  Rural  contains  Eight  Double  Quarto 
Pages  (40  columns.)  printed  and  illustrated  in  superior 
style,  with  clear  type  and  good  paper.  An  Index,  Title 
Page,  &c.,  at  close  of  each  Volume,  Terms,  in  Advance, — 
$3  a  j-ear  ;  Five  Copies  for  $14  ;  Seven  (and  one  free  to  club 
a"ent,)§19;  Ten  (and  one  free)  ^-i^.  Back  numbers  of 
oT  this  volume  (from  Jan.  1st)  furnished,  or  subscriptions 
can  begin  at  any  time.  Specimen  Numbers,  Show-Bills, 
&c..  sent  free.  From  6  to  13  numbers  mailed  to  any  one 
disposed  to  form  a  club.  Address 

£).  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y* 


From  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Dec.  9,  1865. 
To  Our  Southern  Subscribers.— Now  that  the  malls 
are  being  largely  restored  at  the  South,  we  give  notice  to 
those  persons  in  the  different  Southern  States  who  were  sub- 
scribers to  the  Rural  when  the  war  broke  out,  that  we 
are  ready  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  subscriptions  for  which 
they  had  paid.  If  such  persons  will  send  us  their  present 
addresses,  (specifying  their  former  postoffices,;  the  paper 
will  be  forwarded.  my-St 
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TEE  UNION  MOWER. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

.    Nos.  22  &  24  S.  CALVERT  ST., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Have  completed  their  arrangements  for  the  EXCLUSIYE  Sale  of  the 
Union  Mower  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  desirable  Mower  now  in  use, 
not  one  having  failed  last  season  among  the  great  quantity  sold.  Price 
$120  for  the  4  foot  machine,  and  $130  for  the  4^  foot  machine.  It  is 
probable  that  the  price  will  be  advanced,  but  our  price  will  at  all 
times  be  as  low  as  any  good  machine  in  the  market,  and  machines 
warranted  to  be  the  best. 

There  has  been  much  competition  between  the  different  inventore  and  manufacturers,  in 
striving  to  produce  the  most  perfect  machine.  It  is  believed  that  each  have  gained  some 
good  points,  and  that  the  god  of  G  enius  has  somewhat  equally  divided  his  favors.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  labor  of  each  successful  manufacturer  to  convince  the  farmer  that  his  ar- 
rangement, his  gearing,  guard  and  knives,  or  whatever  his  alleged  improvement  may  con- 
sist of,  makes  his  machine  superior  to  all  others.  It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  the 
farmer  that  a  machine  combining,  as  the  Union  Mower  does,  all  of  the  important  and 
valuable  features  of  the  various  machines,  is  the  machine  for  practical  use. 

The  following  Testimonials  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  Mower  are  from  gentlemen  well 
known  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mount  Airy,  Md.,  February  22d,  1866. 
Messrs.  E.  Whitman  <j-  Sons — Yours  of  the  20tb  inst.  is  at  hand.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  Union  Mower  I  pmchnsed  of  yon  h^st  svimmer,  have  to  say,  that  it  was  used  on  my 
farm  and  several  others  in  the  neigliborhood,  and  I  have  never  seen  its  eqnal.  It  is  of  lifrhter  draft  than 
any  other  machine,  makes  clean  and  speedy  worlc,  and  kept  in  siood  order  all  through  harvest.  When  I 
received  the  Mower  your  clerk  wrote  me  it  could  heat  tlie  world.  I  have  not  traveled  quite  over  the 
world,  but  as  far  as  I  have  trraveled  I  have  never  met  its  rival.  Very  Respectfully, 

HENRY  BUSSARD. 

Staunton,  Va.,  February  23d,  1866. 
Messrs.  E.  Whitman  t|-  Sons — T  purchased  of  you,  a  "Union  Mower,"  last  season,  and  upon  trial  £nd 
It  superior  to  any  mower  I  have  ever  used  before.         Yours,  respectfullv, 

^  M.  G.  BARMAN. 
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DORSEY'S  SELF-RAKING 

REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

(THE  GENUINE  ARTICLE.) 

THE  OHIO  BUCKEYE  REAPER  AND  MOWER, 

Tli[  OHIO  BBCK[fE  JOHIOR  MOWER, 

Thd  ^^Emkma.f^  Wfccel  Horse  Eake^ 

(THE  SIMPLEST  AND  EASIEST  MANAGED.) 

Grain  Cradles,  Revolving  Horse  Rakes,  Scythes, 
Sneaths,  Hand  Rakes,  Forks,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  celebrated  machines,  together  with  a  full  assortment  of 
Harvesting  Tools,  for  sale  by 

RICHARD  CROMWELL, 

je-3t  Nos.  46  and  48  LIGHT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAST  OAST-STEEL  PLOWS! 


In  offering  our  Cast  Steel  Plows  to  farmers  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  their  advantages  : 
1st.  It  is  the  only  Plow  yet  produced  which  will  invariably  scour  in  any  soil, 

2d.  It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  it  will  last  from  three  to  six  times  longer  than  any  other  Steel 
Plow. 

3d.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  it  draivs  lighter  than  any  other  Plow  cutting  the  same  width  and 
depth  of  furrow. 

4th.  It  will  plow  in  the  most  perfect  manner  at  any  desired  .depth  between  three  and  twelve  inches, 
which  is  a  third  larger  range  than  is  possessed  by  most  other  Plows,  while  in  difficult  soils  none  other 
can  be  run  deeper  than  six  or  eight  inches. 

5th.  The  same  Plow  works  perfectly  not  only  in  stubble  and  corn  ground,  but  in  timothy  and  clover 

sod. 

6th.  In  every  part  it  is  made  of  the  best  material,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  produce  a  uniformly 
good  and  merchantable  article. 

It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  having  been  fairly  before  the  public  five  years,  fully  sustaining  all 
and  even  more  than  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Thousands  of  practical  farmers  testify  to  its  advantages, 
and  pronounce  it  cheaper  than  any  other  in  the  market. 

7th.  A.  superior  quality  of  steel,  by  a  peculiar  and  difficult  process,  is  cast  in  molds  into  the  exact 
shape  desired  for  the  moldboards,  shares  and  land  sides,  giving  th#parl3  most  exposed  to  wear  any  de- 
sired thickness.  The  parts  are  then  highly  tempered  ground  and  polished.  Their  extreme  hardness  and 
smoothness,  added  to  their  admirable  form  give  them  great  durability  and  lightness  of  draft,  and  enables 
them  to  scour  in  soil  where  no  other  Plow  will. 

E.  CROMWELL,  Sole  Agent, 

je-3t  46  and  48  LIGHT  STREET,  Ealtimore,  Md. 
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IMPRIIII[D  Mimi  SUmV  COBN  Plow. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  a  riding 
Corn  Plow  is  a  practical  machine  ;  the  question 
now  is,  v/hich  is  the  best?  that  is,  which  does 
the  best  work  ?  which  is  the  most  easily  man- 
aged ?  which  is  the  most  durable  ?  which  is 
the  most  easily  repaired ;  in  short,  which  is 
the  most  practical  ? 

This  machine  not  only  saves  the  labor  of 
one  man,  but  performs  the  work  much  better 
than  the  old  way  of  plowing  with  the  single 
or  "  double  shovel  plows,"  and  it  enables  the 
aged  and  infirm  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  who 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  labor  of  trudg- 
ing after  the  plow  in  the  old  way. 

There  are  a  variety  of  good  Riding  Corn 
Plows  in  use,  but  we  claim  for  the  Buckeye 
many  important  points  superior  to  any  Sulky- 
Corn  Plow  now  in  use. 

We  would  therefore  invite  the  attention  of 
all  practical  corn  growers,  and  also  dealers  in 
implements,  to  some  of  its  leading  features  and  advantages. 

The  principle  of  plowing  the  corn  with  this  machine  is  that  of  the  "double  shovel," 
which  is  admitted  by  practical  corn  growers  to  be  the  best. 

Crooked  rows  can  he  plowed  as  well  as  straight  ones.  It  being  so  arranged  that  the  ope- 
rator can  at  will  move  at  once  all  four  of  the  shovels  eleven  inches  either  way  without  lift- 
ing them,  and  thus  avoid  tearing  up  the  hills  that  are  out  of  line.  The  movement  is  made 
with  the  feet  upon  the  beams  when  the  operator  is  riding,  as  shown  in  the  cut ;  and  by  the 
lever  "  F"  while  the  operator  is  walking. 

The  operator  can  either  ride  or  walk  and  guide  the  machine  without  any  alteration. 
A  greater  or  less  ividth  is  obtained  by  changing  the  bolt  in  one  end  of  the  rod  that  con- 
nects the  swinging  bars  "GGr" 

The  shovels  can  be  instantly  raised  out  of  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  turning  at  the 
ends,  and  clearing  the  plows  of  trash,  and  in  passing  from  field  to  field,  by  means  of  the 
crank  "C." 

The  plow  is  provided  with  shields  to  protect  the  corn  from  being  covered  while  small  and 
tender.    These  shields  can  be  taken  off  when  the  corn  becomes  larger. 

B.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

Agents  for  Maryland  and  the  Southern  States. 


SINCLAIR  &  GO'S  SOUTHERN  GRAIN  CRADLES. 


This  Cradle  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  Southern  market  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  have,  in  all  instances,  given 
universal  satisfaction,  which  clearly  o  ws 
not  only  their  utility  but  also  their  supe- 
riority over  all  other  Cradles  of  Northern 
make,  which  are  advertised  in  this  market 
as  of  Southern  manufacture. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 
58,  60  and,G2  Light-st.,  Baltimore- 
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"MONITOR"  REAPER  &  MOWER 

O  1  8  G  e  . 

The  principal  points  in  the  constrnction  of  the  "Monitor"  Eeaper  and  Mower,  to  vrhich  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers,  are  . — 

1st.  It  has  two  Drive  Wheels,  free  from  all  gear, 
working  independent  of  each  other. 

2d.  A  new  application  of  gearing,  constructed  on 
purely  scientific  principles. 

3d.  A  Perfect  Joint,  by  which  the  finger  bar  is 
attached  to  or  taken  from  the  machine,  without  the 
use  of  pins  or  bolts. 

4th.  Arranging  the  Pole,  Driver's  Seat  and  Frame, 
in  relation  to  each  other,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  the  Finger  Bur,  and  prevent  any 
unnecessary  pressure  on  the  ground. 

5th.  An  improved  Finger,  laid  with  steel,  hardened 
and  ground  to  a  bevel,  forming  a  perfect  sheer  edge. 

6th.  Steel  Shoes,  or  Runners,  at  each  end  of  the 
Finger  Bar,  adjustable  to  cut  any  required  height. 
Vth.  A  Perfect  Raising  Apparatus,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  driver. 
8th,  It  is  instantly  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear  by  the  hand  or  foot. 
9th.  The  Reaper  is  easily  attached,  and  in  every  way  adjustable  to  cut  high  or  low. 
In  short,  the  Monitor  embraces  all  the  points  necessary  to  constitute  a  Perfect  Mower  in  every  par- 
ticular, besides  being  as  good  a  Reaper  as  the  best.    The  unprecedented  sales  it  has  met  with,  even  in 
places  where  other  so-called  standard  machines  have  Vieen  long  and  favorably  known,  clearly  show  not 
only  its  utility,  but  superioiiiy.    The  preference  it  has  taken  at  every  trial  with  other  Machines,  for 
being  the  lightest  of  draft,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  its  durability  and  easy  management,  as 
well  as  good  work  under  all  circumstances,  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  every  farmer.    It  is  fully  war- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction  in  every  particular. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  "Monitor  "  in  Marvland  and  Virginia  last  season, 
will  be  published  in  a  short  time.  R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO.,  Baltimore. 


SCULLY'S  PATENT  POUTABLE  CIDEE  AND  WHSTE  MILL  AND 

PESSS  COMBmED. 


11 


We  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  farmers,  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Cider  and  Wine,  to  the  superior  merits  of  the  above-nanjed  machine.  It  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages over,  the  old  and  even  modern  "  Massive  "  Mills,  so  long  in  use,  and  needs  only  a  trial  to  sat- 
isfy any  one  that  it  will  perform  all  that  it  is  recommended  to  do. 

The  above  cut  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  Mill,  with  the  exception  that  we  will  use  two  tubs  this 
season  instead  of  one,  as  heretofore. 

We  will  also  make  two  sizes.    One  size  for  hand  and  a  large  size  for  both  hand  and  power. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  a  Circular.    Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO.,  58,  60  and  62  Light  street,  Baltimore. 

.^^The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
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E.WHITIVIAN&  SONS'  I 


PIliT  CM 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE. 


Horse  Powers, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Wheat  Fans, 

Wheat  and  Seed  Drills, 

Reapers  and  Mowers, 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 

Fodder  Cutters, 

Hay  Cutters, 

Corn  Shellers, 

Plantation  Mills, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 

Portable  Saw  Mills, 

Sorghum  Mills  &  Evaporators 

Cider  Mills, 

Wine  Presses, 

Hay  Presses, 

Coffee  and  Spice  Mills, 

Stump  Pullers, 

Root  Pullers, 

Horse  Hay  Forks, 

Dirt  Scoops, 

Washing  Machines, 

Clothes  Wringers, 

Cotton  Gins, 

Grindstones, 

Grindstone  Fixtures, 

Field  and  Garden  Rollers, 

Hominy  Mills, 

Farm  Bells, 

Pumps  of  all  kinds, 

Pump  Chain  Fixtures, 

Vine  Trellises, 


Wire  Fencing, 

Circular  Saws, 

Saw  Horses. 

Pruning  Saws, 

Relting, 

Well  Wheels, 

Wheel  Jacks, 

Crow  Bars, 

Post  Hole  Augurs, 

Ox  Balls, 

Sheep  Shears, 

Cow  Ties  and  Bull  Rings, 

, Curry  Combs  and  Brushes, 

Hatchets, 

Rake  Handles, 

Plows  and  Harrows, 

Cultivators, 

Plow  Handles, 


Folding  Ladders, 
Meat  Cutters, 
Sausage  Stuffers, 
Apple  Parers, 
Grain  Cradles, 
Scythes  and  Sneaths, 
Scythe  Stones, 
Scythe  Rifles, 
Weather  Vanes, 
Ox  Muzzles, 

Hand  Plows  and  Cultivators, 

Swingle  Trees, 

Hammers, 

Wrenches, 

Hay  Knives, 

Grass  Hooks, 

Corn  Knives, 

Sickles, 


Plow  Castings  of  every  des*Garden  Shears, 


cription. 
Plow  Bolts, 

Plow  Bridles  &  Back  Straps 
Horse  Collars, 
Harness, 
Trace  Chains, 
Garden,  Canal  &  Coal 

rows, 
Store  Trucks, 
Wheel  Rakes, 
Hand  Rakes, 
Ox  Yokes, 
Churns, 


Grass  Shears, 
Pruning  Knives, 
Edging  Knives, 
Garden  Trowels  &  Forks, 
Axes,  Picks, 
Mattocks, 
Bar-Grubbing  Hoes, 
Shovels,  Spades, 
Hay  and  Manure  Forks, 
Axe  "Handles, 
Hoe  Handles, 
Fork  Handles, 


FEBTILIZERS,  &Z. 


E.  WHITMAN  k  SONS,  22  &  24  S.  Calvert-st.,  Bait. 
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M^CORMIGK' 


The  careful  attention  of  tlie  farming  com- 
munity is  respectfully  called  to  this  ma- 
chine. 

We  claim  it  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
Self-Raker  in  the  market,  and  in  support 
thereof,  we  refer  to  some  few  of  the  large 
number  of  testimonials  in  our  possession  :  — 

I  worked  two  of  McCormick's  Reapers  through  the  harvest  very  successfully;  the 
Self-Rake  placed  the  wheat  more  evenly  than  it  could  he  done  by  hand." 

Edward  Lloyd,  Easton,  Md. 

"The  performance  of  the  machine  was  in  every  way  satisfactor}',  indeed  I  regard 
McCormick's  as  the  standard  machine."  B.  M.  Rhodes,  Baltimore. 

"  Altogether,  I  have  never  had  as  much  satisfaction  with  any  machine." 

Edwin  E.  Gott,  West  River,  Md. 

"It  heats  the  world.    I  cut  75  acres  in  3 J  days,  without  any  breakage  or  stoppage." 

Alex  Emersox,  Paca  Island. 


Two  Wheel   Mowers ! 


Fully  tested  last  season  with  the  Ball,  Buck- 
:  >^  eye,  Cayuga  Chief,  Hubbard,  Manny,  Wood, 

and  other  Mowers,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to 

be  SUPERIOR  TO  THEM  OR  ANY  MoWER  UOW  in  USO. 

.~  ~-      With  a  view  of  introducing  this  Mower  into 

^  this  section  of  the  country,  we  are  willing  to  al- 
^ft^v;^;;  ,  -      low  any  purchaser  the  privilege  of  working  it 

-  ■/  alongside  of  any  other  Mower,  he  agreeing  to 

'^-r^-.^.^^^^J^^^-j'..,^^    ,  KEEP  AND  PAY  FOR  THE  ONE  PREFERRED. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  a  circular. 

SPEAR  BROTHERS, 

SOLE  ^a-En>TTS, 

41  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET, 
ap-3t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


3ESL  JC       S  -^T  '  Si 

ConiMned  Reaper  and  Mower ! 

FOR  136®. 


KIRBY'S  COMBINED  SET  UP  AS  A  HAIVD-KAKING  REAPER. 


The  cut  above  represents  KIRBY'S  COMBINED  REAPP]R  AND  MOWER  set  up 
as  a  Hand  Raking  Reaper — this  is  a  light  Draft  machine,  two  horses  only  required — it  is 
made  mostly  of  Iron  and  Steel— the  Side  Draft  usually  found  in  other  machines  is  com- 
pletely obviated  in  this,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Pole  is  attached ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
perfectly  balanced,  with  perfect  *'  Centre  Draft." 

This  machine  is  Simple  in  its  management,  very  Durahle,  Strong  and  Reliahle,  with 
ability  to  work  on  either  rough  or  smooth  ground ;  the  Flexibility  of  the  Finger  Bar 
is  perfect,  with  steel-faced  Guards.  Reaps  5  feet,  4  inches,  and  can  be  set  to  reap  from  2 
to  16  inches  high.  It  reaps  RICE  as  well  it  does  wheat.  (All  required  to  convert  this 
machine  into  a  Mower  is  to  take  off  the  Platform  and  Reel,  which  can  be  done  in  a  very 
few  minutes  in  the  field.)  It  has  a  suspended  Reel,  always  used  in  Reaping,  and  is  used 
in  Mowing  also  on  this  Machine,  This  machine  had  quite  a  reputation  in  the  Southern 
States  before  the  war,  and  maintained  it  in  Maryland  during  the  same. 

In  the  West,  Northwest,  East  and  in  Maryland,  there  are  now  over  40,000  of  these 
combined  machines  at  work  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  Self-Raking  attachment  on 
this  Machine  has  given  good  satisfaction  ;  it  is  easily  attached  and  detached,  and  does  not 
destroy  the  Hand  Rake,  as  most  other  Self-Rakes  do.  A  Descriptive  Book  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address.  Price  $1G0,  for  Combined  Machine — Self  Rake,  $35.  This  is  as  low  as 
any  other  makers  single  Mower. 

Address,  D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

E.  G.  EDWARDS,  General  Agent  for  Southern  States, 

feb-6t  29  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MAKYLAND  FARMER. 


Kieers  copined  mii  m  mm  nm. 


KIRBY'S   COMBINED   SET   UP   AS   A  MOAVER. 

The  above  cut  is  a  representation  of  KIRBY'S  COMBINED  MOWER  AND  REAPER 
set  up  as  a  Mower.  The  Platform,  in  this  case,  is  taken  off,  as  is  also  the  Reel,  (in  Timo- 
thy or  other  high  grass  it  is  important  to  have  it  on,  and  then  it  is  left  on.)  Xow  the  Fin- 
ger Bar  is  stripped  of  the  Platform,  and  a  lifter  Rod  with  Lifxer  Wheel,  and  a  lifter  lever 
is  attached,  by  which  the  driver  raises  the  outer  end  of  Finger  Bar,  and  with  his  own  weight 
a  little  thrown  backwards,  raises  the  inner  end,  thus  carrying  the  machine  over  obstructions; 
and  when  over,  lets  it  down;  the  end  of  Finger  Bar  shows  the  Revolving  Track  Clearer, 
which  clears  the  Grass  away  for  the  main  Driving  Wheel.  It  mows  about  5  feet,  and  can 
be  set  to  mow  from  2  to  16  inches  high.  When  rigged  up  for  mowing,  the  fiexibility  of 
the  Finger  Bar  is  perfect;  then  the  main  Driving  Wheel,  and  the  Main  Frame  and  Finger 
Bar  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  This  renders  the  machine  capable  of  work- 
ing on  rough  ground  with  as  much  ease  as  it  does  on  smooth  ground.  The  Pole  is  attached 
on  this  machine  so  as  to  completely  balance  the  machine,  drawing  from  the  "Centre 
Draft,"  thus  preventing  the  Side  Draft,  so  objectionable  in  other  machines.  It  is  a  light 
draft  two-horse  machine,  made  mostly  of  Iron  and  Steel — has  malleable  Iron  Guards  with 
steel  base,  or  face.  This  machine  is  converted  into  a  Reaper  by  bolting  on  Platform  and 
Reel,  which  is  done  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Kirby  Combined  Machine,  either  as  a  Mower  or  Reaper,  is  a  plain,  practical  ma- 
chine, perfectly  devoid  of  all  "  fancy  fixings  "  and  "  clap-trap  arrangements"  found  upon 
many  other  machines,  which  have  no  useful  value  in  them  amongst  practical  farmers. 

We  ask  the  farmer  to  give  the  Kirby  Combined  Mower  and  Reaper  a  trial  in  1866. — 
Thousands  are  now  giving  good  satisfaction  all  over  the  country.  "W^e  will  mail  a  Descrip- 
tive Book  to  any  address.    Parts  for  Repairs  always  on  hand. 

Price  for  Combined,  S160. 

N.  B.— We  have  the  "  KIRBY  CLIPPER,"  a  single  Mower,  weighing  only  400  lbs.,  which  is  the  Lightest,  Cheap- 
est and  Rest  single  Mower  in  the  world.   Price  §120. 

Address,  D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

E.  G.  EDWARDS,  Genera!  Agt,  for  Southern  States, 

feb-6t  29  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIilORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEE. 


'  E  X  C  E  L  S I 


^9 


n.r,fo-^-«„   1  A3mOmA,  6  per  cent. 

Containing   j  pjjosPld TE  OF  LIME,  57  per  cent. 

Composed  of  Seven  Hundred  Pounds  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  and  Thirteen  Hundred 
Pounds  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sulpliuric  Acid,  forming  the  most  universal  Crop  Grower 
and  concentrated  durable  Fertilizer  ever  OxFered  to  Agriculturists,  combining  all  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  the  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  ever  durable  fertilizing  qualities  of  Bones. 
Adapted  for  all  soils  and  crops,  and  in  fine  dry  powder  for  sowing  or  drilling  with  the  seed. 

The  most  prominent  farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  after  6  years  experience  with  EX- 
CELSIOR, pronounce  an  application  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  equal  to  from  200  to  300  lbs, 
of  any  other  fertilizer  for  sale  in  this  market. 

Uniformity  of  quality  guarantied  by  the  manufacturer. 

Price— S80  PER  TON.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  street. 


E.  FRANK  COS'S  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Manufactured  expressly  for  our  sales,  containing  nearly  three  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  in  fine 
dry  powder,  for  drilling.  The  past  two  years'  experience  of  its  application  on  Wheat  and 
Corn,  has  proved  its  superiority  to  all  Super  Phosphates  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  and 
the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Price— $60  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. ,  42  Pratt  Street. 

SUPER  PHOSPHATE,  (DISSOLVED  BONES,)  ^ 

Of  our  own  man ufacture,^  containing  15  per  cent  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  Warranted 
equal  to  any  ever  sold  in  this  market.    For  sale  in  bulk  or  barrels. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


1500  TOMS  MEXICAM  GUANO. 

A  A"  MEXICAN  GUANO.  A  "  MEXICAN  GUANO. 

"B"  do  do  "C"        do  do 

In  bulk  or  barrels.  For  sale  by         J.  J.  TURNER  k  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


AMMONIATED  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Composed  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid  and  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  Contain- 
ing nearly  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia.  Unequalled  for  the  growth  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton, 
&c.,  and  permanently  improving  the  soil,  in  fine  dry  powder  for  drilling. 

Price— $60  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  k  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 

^  TO  COTTOISr  AND  TOBACCO  PLANTERS^ 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Co's  "EXCELSIOR"  is  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano  pound  for  pound 
in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco.  One  trial  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
The  Cotton  Planters  of  Georgia  and  the  Tobacco  Planters  of  Maryland  use  ''Excelsior^* 
exclusively,       Pric-e — $80  per  Ton. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Factories.  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

IVOKTH  I>UI£E  STREET,  :^^EAIS  TME  OEPOT, 

Jk..        I^^R^C^XJII^It.,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 

DEPARTMENT 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  for  manafac- 
turing,  with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  1 
respecttully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my 

Polished  Steel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Pel- 
ton  Triple  geared  Horse  Powers,  Reap- 
ers and  Mowers,  Thresliers  &  Cleaners, 
Spring  Tootli  Horse  Rakes,  &c.j  dc. 

p  L  dw B . 

I  am  manufacturing  a  very  superior  article  of 
Steel  Plow  (both  rieht  and  left  hand,)  called  the. 
''AMERICAN'  CLIPPER,''  to  which  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  farmers,  as  the  Steel  Plow  is 
destined  eventually  to  supersede  the  Cast  Plow,  as 
certainly  as  did  the  Steel  Hoe  the  Cast  Hoe.  Among 
the  many  advantages  of  this  Plow  are  the  following: 
Being  of  Polished  Steel  it  cleans  itself  perfectly  in 
all  kinds  of  soil,  and  lays  the  furrow  beautifully. — 
Is  provided  with  Patent  Wrought  or  Malleable  Iron 
Clevis,  is  more  easily  adjusted,  runs  more  evenly, 
and  does  the  same  amount  of  work  with  far  less 
worry  to  man  and  beast.  This  Plow  has  takeu  the 
First  Premium  at  the  last  four  successive  Fairs  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  last  National  Exhibition 
at  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  at  our  last  County  Fairs. — 
Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  order  one 
as  a  sample,  and  thus  can  then  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  its  merits.  I  dwell  particularly  upon  the  plow 
as  it  is  the  King  of  Iu)plements,  and  farmers  cannot 
be  too  particular  to  select  the  best. 

CULTIVATORS, 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  6  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 


readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  pass- 
ing over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  sujiplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Molds'  &c.  &c. 


I^rsgliig  mi  Separating 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operation. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years, 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owing  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni- 
versully  acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  L'se.  It  is  the 
only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  self-regulating 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years. 

hiORSE  POWERS. 

T  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELTON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  other 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supplj'  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice. 

T&e  Baiou  Steam  f  Blawer. 

One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  It  cre- 
ates a  great  draft,  besides  saving  25  per  cent,  of 
fuel.  Works  independent  of  the  engine,  requires 
but  a  few  feet  of  small  steam  pipe  to  make  the  at- 
tachment, and  is  too  sim{)le  to  get  out  of  order. — 
For  further  particulars  please  send  for  Circular. 


fely 


Address 


A.  B.  PAKQUHAR,  Penna.  Agr'l  Works,  York,  Pa. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS, 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  &  24  S.  Calvert  St. 


GeiP  FM  P/!1LL  ftID  GiaDLE  CO., 

Successors  to  I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO., 

Proprietors   and.   Sole   Manufacturers   of  th.e 

CELEBRATED  DOUBLE  BLAST  GRA!N  &  RICE  FANS, 

BKYAM   €^11AI¥T   GHAIX  FAXS, 
COFFEE  CLEANER,  THERMOMETER  CHURNS, 


IMPROVED  SOUTHERiq-  GRAIN  CRADLES, 

With  D.  H.  VIALL'S  Patent  Adjustable  Double-Acting  Brace  Wedge— all  raade  of 
the  best  material  and.  by  experienced  workmen,  and  have  taken  over  100 
best  Premiums  in  the  United  States. 


Address,        G»A^"T  FAX  MII^I.  «fc  CilADL.E  CO. 

JUNCTION,  RENSSELAER  COUNTY,  N£.W  YORK. 
OR 

Who  are  the  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  for  the  of  sale  our  goods  iii  BALTI- 
MORE and  the  SOUTHERN  STATES.  Our  goods  will  be  sold  by  our 
Agents,  Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  in  Raltiinore  at  our  regular  whole- 
sale factory  prices,  and  we  advise  our  southern  customers  to  send  their 
orders  early  to  our  Baltimore  Agents,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  a  full 
supply,  as  it  is  evident  from  orders  already  received  that  the  demand  will 
exceed  the  supply  during  the  coming  season. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SEYMOUR'S  NEW  &  IMPEOVED 

PLASTER  SOWER. 


PBICE,  m  EALTIMOUE,  $65.00. 

This  Machine  will  sow  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Plaster,  Ashes,  Lime  and  all  jSne  Ferti- 
tilizers — any  quantity  per  acre  as  desired.  It  will  sow  them  as.  well  when  very  damp  as 
when  dry.  Coals  in  wood  ashes,  and  ail  lumpy  substances,  not  harder  than  charcoal,  are 
readily  crushed  or  ground  while  sowing.  Wet  ashes  from  the  leach  tub,  can  be  sown  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  The  m.achine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  as  well  as  strong  and  du- 
rable. They  have  been  in  use  for  the  past  five  years  and  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

A  tongue  is  furnished  instead  of  thills,  if  desired.  Every  machine  warranted  as  rep- 
resented above. 


Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Oct.  24,  1865. 

I  have  given  the  Seymour  Improved  Plaster  Sower  a  trial  with  Brown  Mexican  Guano,  and  can  say,  a 
machine  never  worked  better.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  arranged,  and  to  all  appearances,  very 
durable.  Yours  Respectfully,  PHILIP  T.  GEORGE. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Kew  York  State  lair^  held  at  Utica.  September,  1865,  by  X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M. 

"P.  &  C.  H.  Seymour  bad  a  Plaster  Sower  on  the  ground  tliat  seemed  to  be  very  efficient.  To  show- 
that  it  would  sow  damp  plaster  or  other  fertilizers,  they  were  sowing  leached  ashes  with  it,  so  wet  that 
water  could  be  pressed  from  them  with  the  hand." 

St.  Johxsville,  X.  T.,  Dec.  15,  1864. 

P.  ^  C.  H,  Seymour — Dear  Sirs — The  Plaster  Sower  T  bought  of  you  last  spring,  operates  entirely  to 
my  satisfaction.  You  will  remember  that  I  ordered  six  of  the  machines  for  my  neighbors,  \x\\o  are  all 
veVy  much  pleased  with  them.  Yours,  very  Truly,  DARIUS  YEDDER. 

The  following  is  an,  extract  of  a  Letter  from  Eou.  T.  C.  Peters^  dated  Baltimore,  Md,,  Jan.  S/h,  1866; 

J  have  bought  a  farm  in  Maryland,  and  shaJl  want  a  full  stock  of  your  Implements  in  the  Spring,  &c. 

All  Orders  and  Communications  promptly  attended  to.  Address 


ap-tf 


P.  &  C.  H.  SEYMOUE,  East  Elocmfield,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


HARVEST  TOOLS  FOR  IS66. 

200  DOZ.  HAND  RAKES, 

150  DOZ.  GRAIN  CRADLES, 
200  DOZ.  GRASS  SCYTHES, 

100  DOZ.  SCYTHE  SNEATHS, 
50  GRASS  SCYTHE  STONES, 
150  DOZ.  HAY  AND  MANURE  FORKS, 
100  DOZ.  SHOVELS, 

50  DOZ.  GRASS  HOOKS, 

And  evory  description  of  Jhirvcst  Tools,  ull  of  wliich  will  be  sold  at 
the  veri)  hwcd  marhH  price. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Hoiitli  Calvert  street,  ISaltiniore,  Md. 


THE  WHEEt  HORSE  RAKE 


With  all  the  latest  improvoineiits  and  of  superior  quality  will  be  found 
at 

E.  WUITMAN  &  SONS.  | 
rillCB  $40.  I 


 THE  MARYLAND  FARMER^  

iillBlTTiRGlltllTS,  FIlllHltRrjlllD  PUNTERS. 

We  liuvo  Ix.'cri  inCorincd  tlial  the  uhiiiiI  f)rucli(«  oi  Mi-rflinnlH,  I^'nrtncrs  uti'l  I'l.'irilcrM,  iti  onlciiiii/^  Ui'  ir 
Supijlii'S  of  our  Dli.  McLANI'i'S  (yeli!l)r;il«(i  V lOIl.Vl I KU(i K,  has  Ix-fti  to  Hiinply  write;  or  «>r(lc'r  Vcrtni- 
fug(!,  Tlic  coriS(*(jiirnK'(i  i»,  tlitit  itiHtead  of  Iho  m-ini'\mt  l)v.  McIiANK'H  Venn i/'iJ!j;(!,  iho.y  wry  fn'(jm;tit- 
ly  get  one  or  oUmt  of  tlii*  iiiany  worllilfSH  prcp  uatioiin  called  Vcrriiilup^c  now  Ijclorei  I Ik!  jiiihlit;.  Wo 
IhcTcloro  lujj;  Icavo  to  urjic  up(}ri  tli«  planter  Ihc  pr()i)ricly  and  nnp(Mtant;e  of  invarialdy  Y/n\\\)<jr  tlie 
nainc  in  full,  and  to  adVicii  tlicir  factor.s  or  aj^enlH  Jlml,  llicy  will  not  receivo  atjy  oilier  than  lh«  getiuine 
Dr.  M(-Iiane'H  ('elehratcd  Vermidij^e,  prepared  by  l*'l<  !/iin^  I'rotlierH,  I'lllHlinrjih, 

We  would  al.so  advise  the  sainc  {)re('auti(;nM  in  oiderinj;  Dr.  M(  I>ANK\S  (Jeiebraled  I>IVKR  I'lLT^H. — 
The  great  popularity  of  these!  I'ills,  ua  a  specific  or  cure  for  I^iver  (Joinplairit,  and  all  IIk;  InliouH  derango- 
nients  so  [)revalcnt  In  the  JSoiith  and  South  Went,  linn  indiiccjd  vendors  of  many  wortlih-HS  noHirunis  to 
claitn  for  their  preparations  niinilar  medicinal  viilues.  Jie  not  d<;('(;iv(!d  I  Dit.  M(:I>ANI<)'H  (yclebrated 
IJVIOIl  IMLLS  are  the  original  and  (Hily  reliable  reineily  for  Liver  ('omplaiiitM  that  Imm  yet  Ix'en  (Hkcov- 
<'r(;d,  and  we  urge  the  planter  and  meichant,  as  he  values  his  <mn  and  Uk;  health  of  tho;-i<!  depending  ou 
liim,  to  fie  careful  in  ordering.  'I'ake  neither  Vermifuge  or  Liver  I'ills  unlewyou  are  sure  you  are  getting 
the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'y,  prepared  by 

FLKMINU  BKOTIIKHS,  I'iltsburgh,  I'li. 


AMERICAN 


Worm  Specific 

No  diseases  to  wfiicfj  tfxj  huniiiii  l)0(ly  is  U;ihl<;  ure  t^et- 
terentitk't]  to  the  iitteiitioa  ortli<;  phil:inihi<)i):«t  tJiiifi  tlio.'ic 
coasiqut'iit  on  the  inilatiou  inonuced  l)y  W(>KA1S  in 
8toinii<;)j  and  fjowelu.    W  hen  the  sulfeier  is  aii  adull,  Itie 
cause  is  very  Ireqiiently  overlooited,  and  const^rjueMilly  the 

firoper  remedy  in  not  applied.  JJut  wliun  the  p.iiiMit  is  an 
iilajit,  if  the  disease  is  not  t-Jitiiely  neglected,  it  is  istiil  too 
Iretpiently  ascritjcd,  in  wfiole  or  p;irr,  lo  some  otfier  cause. 
ItouKiit  here  to  t»o  purticulnrly  nMnarlted.  tliat  altliough 
Imt  lew  woinis  m-iy  vxi»l  in  a  child,  and  liowsoever  qui- 
esc«*nt  tliey  may  h.ive  been  previously,  no  sooner  is  the 
constitution  )nv/»ded  by  any  ol  lhc  iiuineiouB  triiiu  ot  diseases 
lo  which  inlaiicy  is  exposed,  than  it  is  le;irlully  au{.^rnente(l 
by  tlieir  irritation.  Jienco  it  too  Ireipiently  happens  that 
a  disease  otherwise  e.isily  managed  by  projjer  remedies, 
when  aggravated  by  ttiat  cause  bl<ls  deliance  to  tieatment, 
judicious  in  other  resuccts,  but  which  entirely  tails  in  con- 
sequence ol  worms  being  overlook«'d.  And  even  in  cases 
ot  greater  violence,  il  a  potei;t  and  pjompt  remedy  be  pos- 
Re^sed,  HO  that  they  couhi  fic  expelled  without  los;<  ol  time, 
■wliicli  is  so  precious  in  such  cases,  the  disease  might  be  at- 
tiicked,  by  proper  remedies,  even-handed,  and  with  success. 

SVMl'rOMS   WHICH  CANNOT  UK  MISTAKKN,--The  COUUtC- 

naiice  1»  pale  and  leaden  colored,  with  occ  asional  rtush<'S, 
or  a  circumscribed  spot  on  one  or  botli  cheeks  ;  tJie  <-yit  be- 
comes dull;  the  pupils  dilate  ;  an  azure  semi-circle  runs 
along  the  lower  eyelid  ;  the  nose  is  irritated,  swells,  and 
Bometimes  bleeds  ;  swelling  o)  the  upper  lip  ;  occasional 
headache,  with  humming  o/  throbbing  in  the  ears  ;  an  un- 
usual secretion  ol  saliva  ;  slimy  or  tuned  tongue  ;  bieath 
very  foul,  particularly  in  the  morning ;  appetite  variable, 
sometimes  voracious,  with  a  gnawing  sensation  ol  the 
Btomaeh,  at  others  entirely  gone;  lleetinj;  pains  in  the  stom- 
ach ;  occasional  nausea  and  vomiting;  violent  paiii'i  throuj^h- 
out  the  abdomen  ;  bowels  irregular,  at  times  costive  ;  stools 
slimy,  not  un frequently  tinf,'«d  with  blood;  belly  swollen 
and  hard  ;  urine  tuibid;  re^piration  occasionally  diflicult. 
and  accompanied  l)y  hiccough  ;  cou>(h  sometimes  dry  and 
convulsive;  uneasy  and  distuibed  sleep,  with  grinding  ol 
the  teeth  ;  temper  variable,  but  i;cnerally  Irritable,  Aic. 


or  Vermifuge. 

WlH'ncver  the  above  symptoms  are  found  to  i-aiM,  1)11. 
JNlcLANK'S  VEUMIKLKjK  i»ay  uk  uni'tiNUKi)  upon  lo  mr- 

I'  KCT  A  CUKK. 

'I'he  universal  success  whlcli  has  attended  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  preparation  has  been  such  as  to  wiirrant  un 
in  pl.'df^hig  ourselves  to  the  public  to  KK  I  UJtN  theMOIN- 
hV  in  e<ery  instance  where  it  |>rov«  s  iuell<-clual,  "piovid- 
ilig  the  symptoms  attending  the  sickness  of  the  <;hild  or 
adult  warrant  tfie  supjjosition  of  Wdrms  b<'ing  the  cause." 
In  all  cases  the  medicine  to  be  given  in  strict  accordance 
wit  h  the  directions. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  pulillc  that  Dii.  McLank'u 

VkhMII'UOK  DOKS  NOT   CONTAIN  MkHCUKV    I  N  AN  /  i''0KM  ; 

and  Dial  it  is  an  innocent  preparation,  and  not  capable  of 
doing  the  sliglitest  injury  to  the  most  tender  infant. 

I>IIlP:c  ri«»]VM.— fJive  H  child  from  two  t  oten  years 
old,  a  teaspoontul  in  as  much  sweetened  wat«r  every  morn- 
ing, lasting  ;  il  it  purges  through  the  day,  v/ell ;  Imt  il  not, 
reji-at  it  again  in  the  evening.  Over  ten,  fcjive  a  little  more; 
under  two^  give  ieiss.  To  a  full  grown  person,  give  two 
teyspoonslul. 

lif-Wfire  of  CoHiilM'felf «(  nnd  nil  Arllrleit  fiiir** 
porliiiu' to  »*«',  itt:  M l^«iiie'«  -  The  gr<':it  popularity 
of  Dk.  McLANK';-.  GKNUINK  I'UKi'AHATlO.SK  has  in- 
duced unjjrihclpled  persons  to  atf-mpt  palming  upon  the 
jjublic  counterleit  and  in.'eiior  articles,  in  convipie/jce  of 
which  t)ie  proprietors  have  been  lorc«;d  to  adopt  every  pos- 
siide  guard  against  fraud,  i-'urchasers  will  please  pay  at- 
tention to  the  following  marks  ol  genuineness. 

1st.— The  exteriial  wrapper  is  a  line  Steel  Kn^raving, 
with  the  signatures  of  C".  JVIcLANK,  and  KLKMljNc;  liH()S. 

2d.— The  directions  are  jirinted  on  fine  paper,  wit))  a  wa- 
ter mark  as  follows  :  '^JJr.  McLunc'ii  OUhraUd  Vi'.fmijun;e 
and  lAvcr  IHIh,  Ffimini^  Uron.,  I'roj/rictiyrt."  'J'his  witter 
m,u  k  <  an  be  seen  by  holding  up  the  paper  to  the  light. 

The  LivKa  Pii.r.s  have  the  name  btamped  oa  the  lid  ot 
the  box,  ill  red  wax. 


PItl<:PA  liEI^*  ONLY  iiY 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  DR.  McLANE'H  LIVER  PILLS,  VERMIFUGE  k  LUNG  SYRUP. 


•I^Sold  by  l>eulerw  Every wlicre. 


 THE   MARYLAND  FARMER.  

MORRIS  &  PUSETT 

agriculturalTmplements 

MB  HMHIHERY, 


FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


GRAIN,  HAY  &  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

141  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Would  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  their  large  and  general 
stock  of  Goods,  comprising  nearly  every  article  of  utility  wanted  by  the  Farmer  and  Grar- 
dener.    We  will  name  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  viz  : 

WESTINGHOUSE  HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS ; 
The  Celebrated  TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWERS,  and  a 
variety  of  PLAIN  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Clover  Hullers  and  Cleaners — Corn  Shellers  of  the  various  sizes  for 
Hand  and  Horse  Power— ROCKAWAY  &  YAN  WICKLE 
WHEAT  FANS— 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  GRAIN  DRILLS, 

Woods'  Unrivalled  Self-Raking  Reaping  Machines  and 
Wood's  World  Renowned  Mowing  Machines, 

Harrison's  French  Burr  Plantation  Corn  and  Y''heat  Mills,  of  which 
there  are  none  better — PLOWS,  Plow  Castings,  Harrows,  and 
Cultivators,  of  every  description^ — Horse  Wheel  Rakes,  Re- 
volving Horse  Rakes,  Guanos  and  every  description  of 
Harvesting  Tools.    Agricultural  Hardware  of  all  kinds, 
Hollow  Ware,  Pots,  Ovens,  Spiders,  Agricultu- 
ral Boilers,  &c. — Washing  Machines  &  Clothes  Wringers. 

Churns  of  various  kinds — very  superior  Grindstones — Canal, 
Garden,  Stone  and  Coal  Barrows. 
We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  stock  of  Superior 

FHESH  GARDEM  AND  FIELD  SEEBS, 

of  our  own  importation  and  of  American  growth. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application.  ,We  tender  thanks  to  our  old  patrons  and  rea- 
pectfuUy  solicit  a  trial  of  new  ones. 

NORRIS  &  PUSEY, 

141  PEATT  STKEET,  BAITIMOE£,  MD. 


The  Garden  Plow  represented  by  above  cut  for  most  purposes  will  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  lioe.    One  man  with  its  aid  is  enabled  to  do  as  much  work 
as  a  dozen  men  can  do  with  hoes.    It  is  light,  strong  and  easily  used. 
Price,  $6.  GEO.  PAGE  &  CO. 

No.  5  Schroeder  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  of  Stationary  and  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Horse 
Powers,  Grist  Mills,  (i'c.  jytf 


New  M  M  Agricultural  Socielf, 


IMPLEMENT  TRIAL 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

CITY  OF  AXJBUI^^IV^ 
Conimencing  on  the  10th  day  July, 

With  the  trial  of  Mowers,  and  will  continue  until 
all  the  Implements  shall  be  tried. 

Trial  Open,  to  all  the  States  and  Canadas. 

Entries  to  be  made  at  the  Secretary's  Offica  Albany, 
at  least  one  week  previous  to  the  10th  of  July. — 
Entrance  fee  $25,  for  each  implement  in  each  class. 

A  programme  of  the  Trial,  with  a  list  of  imple- 
ments to  be  tried,  and  a  list  of  Judges  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

J.  STANTON  GOULD,  President. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  May  24,  1866. 


$28.80  PEE  DAY! 


Agents  wanted,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  plea- 
sant, permanent  and  honorable  business.  For  fur- 
ther particulars, //-fe,  address  A.  D.  Bowman  &  Co. 
115  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  (Clip  out  and  return 
this  notice.)  ^  jyit 


PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 

This  is  the  latest  and  best  of  Dr.  Randall's  works  on 
Sheep  Husbandry— the  Standard  Authority  on  this  subject. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Breeding,  Management  and  Diseases 
of  Sheep,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  flock-master 
on  the  American  Continent.  Over  20,000  copies  already 
sold.  One  large  12mo.  volume  of  454  pages— printed,  illus- 
trated and  bound  in  superior  style.  Sent  post  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price— $2.  Address, 

"MARYLAND  FARMER," 
24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


mmm  mmi  of  picific  guino. 


Office  of  General  Agency  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  Co. 
JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO.,  71  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Gen'l  Agts. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  annexe!  reports  of  in- 
spection analysis  of  six  cargoes  of  Pacific  Guano 
(embracing  last  arrivals,)  consigned  to  this  Agency 
and  discharged  at  our  wharf. 

The  samples  were  taken  from  commercial  packages 
as  discharged,  by  the  chemists,  and  hence  represent 
the  Guano  as  actually  brought  into  market. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  trade  to  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  country  demands  that  it  should  be 
placed  on  a  basis  above  adventurous  enterprise.  To 
promote  this  object,  consumers  should  require  reg- 
ular inspection  analysis,  by  competent  and  respon- 
sible chemists,  who  are  known  to  the  public;  the 
samples  to  be  taken  from  trade  -packages  by  the  same, 
and  duly  certified.  Until  manufacturers  and  agents 
are  i-equired  by  public  s'niiment  to  do  this,  botli  the 
legitimate  trade  and  consumers  are  exposed  to  im- 
position. Incidental  analysis  of  samples  handed  to 
chemists,  and  the  result  published,  amount  to  but 
little.  That  analysis  only  is  valuable  to  the  public 
which  represents  actual  cargoes  in  packages  for  mar- 
ket. 

With  a  view  to  place  the  trade  on  a  basis  com- 


GUANC)  COMPANY,  at  heavy  exi)ense,  instruct  ns. 
to  havp  '^very  car^o  of  their  Guano  duly  inspected 
upon  arrival.  The  results  of  late  arrivals  are  here- 
with given,  with  names  of  vessels,  and  Chemist.'^  by 
whom  the  inspection  was  made. 

Intelligent  merchants,  farmers  and  planters,  will 
at  once  perceive  the  superior  value  of  this  Guano. 

The  elements  here  given  are  those  which  alone 
constitute  the  value  of  all  Guano  and  other  fertili- 
zers. 

Having  no  data  from  which  to  make  comparison, 
we  can  only  assert  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  most  articles  offered  in  our  markets 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  source  and  cost  of  raw 
material,  that  there  are  none  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted that  can  compare  in  value  with  Soluble 
Pacific  Guano  ;  and  although  it  commands  a  high- 
er price,  it  is  cheaper  by  20  to  30  per  cent.;  in  evi- 
dence of  which  we  recommend  20  per  cent,  less  by 
weight  to  be  used  pei  acre  than  of  any  fertilizer 
sold  at  less  or  the  same  price  per  ton,  and  no  more 
per  acre  than  those  selling  at  20  to  40  per  cent, 
more  per  ton,  not  excepting  Peruvian  Guano. 


rnensurate  with  its  public  importance,  the  PACIFIC 

Inspection  analgsis  of  six  cargoes  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  made  for  JOHN  S.  REESE  ^  CO. 


Names  of  Carjroes. 


Sch.  Lacon  

Sch.  Paladium  

Sch.  Fly-away  

Sch.  Ira  Laffrenier  

Sch.  Clara  W.  Elwell. 
Sch.  Mary  E.  Amsden. 


Average  of  Six  Cargoes,. 


Per-cent. 
Animal 
matter. 

Per-cent. 
Ammonia 
yielded. 

Per-cent. 
of  Bone 
Phosphate 
Soluble. 

Per-cent. 

Bone 
Phosphate 
of  Lime. 

41.24 

3.40 

17.07 

24.32 

.•59.71 

3.65 

15  76 

24.71 

35.11 

3  52 

12  90 

28.40 

37.F3 

3.41  ^ 

15.10 

24.51 

40  55 

3.63 

15.19 

28.75 

38.94 

3.21 

14.79 

28.08 

3S.90 

3.47 

15.13 

26.46 

By  whom  inspected. 


Dr.  Liebig. 
Dr.  Liebig. 
Dr.  Liebig. 
Dr.  Piggot. 
Dr.  Piggot. 
Dr.  Piggot. 


The  original  manuscript  of  above  may  be  seen  at  our  office 

Baltimore,  1866.  JOHN  S.  R£i:!l$£  4^  CO. 

Note. — Pacific  Guano  weighs  65  lbs.  per  bushel,  which  is  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  Super  Phos- 
phates of  Lime,  hence  in  its  application  farmers  must  not  estimate  quantity  by  bulk,  but  by  weight,  else 
they  will  apply  less  per  acre  than  is  intended.  J.  S.  R.  &  CO. 


We  will  give  a  money  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
this  article.  It  is  unst earned,  unburnt  bone,  reduced 
to  the  fineness  of  Flour. 

100  lbs.  contains  33  lbs.  of  animal  matter,  and 
yields  4^  lbs.  actual  ammonia,  which  is  all  that  per- 
tains to  raiv  bone. 

Bones  Bubjected  to  steam  pressure  lose  a  large  part 
of  their  atiimal  matter,  and  hence  their  value  is 
greatly  impaired.  When  steamed,  they  can  be  made 
tolerably  fine  by  ordinary  means.  They  may  be 
detected  by  their  peculiar  white  appearance  and  the 
absence  of  odor.  Bone  Flour  burns  with  a  quick 
blaze  when  thrown  on  a  fire;  not  so  wWh  steamed 
bone.    These  are  important  facts  for  farmers. 

100  lbs.  Flour  of  Bone  contains  the  value  of  150 


lbs,  of  acid  dissolved  bone,  or  super  Phosphate,  be- 
cause one-third  of  properly  dissolved  bono  is  acid 
and  water.  Flour  of  Bone  is  as  quick  and  active 
as  Super  Phosphate  or  dissolved  bone,  and  is  con- 
sequently worth  at  least  25  per  ct,  more  per  ton. — 
We  recommend  250  lbs.  per  acre,  where  300  lbs.  Su- 
per Phosphate  or  dissolved  bones  would  be  applied. 
The  manufacturers  are  the  patentees  of  the  only 
known  machinery  by  which  raw  bone  can  be  reduced 
to  the  fineness  of  flour, 

JOHN  S.  REESE  A  CO., 
General  Agents  for  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  the  Southern  States, 


No,  71  South  Street,  Baltimore. 


